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It has not been possible since 
the outbreak of the European 
war to arouse much interest in 
strictly partisan politics anywhere in the 
United States. But with the beginning of 
November we shall have party issues steadily 
increasing in prominence until the Presi- 
dential election occurs a year hence. The 
distinctions between our parties are not pro- 
found, nor are they wholly sincere. The 
parties are all made up of the same kind of 
people, whose political programs are not 
sharply divergent, excepting only for the 
Socialists. ‘There are, doubtless, certain dif- 
ferences of tendency between the two chief 
parties. Yet to a great extent American 
politics is more than ever a big game, in 
which party contests have no more intrinsic 
quality of principle or policy at stake than 
is to be found in the rivalry and partisan- 
ship aroused by the final games in the world’s 
series of the champion baseball teams. Poli- 
tics, like baseball, is for some people a prac- 
tical business and for others a diversion from 
private routine. With most of the party 
managers and “small-fry” politicians, poli- 
tics is a business in which they make what 
they can out of offices or in other ways. 


Beginning 
a Year of 
Politics 


The pretense that our political 
parties are sincere, serious, and 
patriotic, existing for the sake 
of important convictions about public policy, 
is mostly sham and hypocrisy. Party ma- 
chines, with their control of candidacies 
and their interference in the business of local 
and general government, are in the main per- 
nicious in their methods and results. Per- 
haps the most important of the issues to be 
dealt with this year in the few State elec- 
tions of 1915 is that which came before the 
people of California on October 26, touch- 
ing this very matter. It was proposed to 


States, and 
the Party 
Incubus 


adopt a plan by which the people of Cali- 
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fornia could deal with State matters on their 
direct merits, without the intrusion of those 
irrelevant national divisions called ‘‘parties,” 
which have no proper relation to the gov- 
ernment of a commonwealth. Before this 
magazine reaches its readers, therefore, the 
voters of California, men and women, will 
have accepted or rejected the bills to make 
State elections non-partisan, and to do away 
with party designations on the ballot. 


Governor Johnson, who was re- 
elected one year ago by a plural- 
ity of 188,000 votes, has actively 
championed the proposed laws, and passages 
from his argument in their favor are quoted 
on page 607 of this Review. Other advo- 
cates of the bills were the Hon. Horace Davis 
and former Mayor Edward R. Taylor, of 
San Francisco. Whether the referendum 
will have gone for or against non-partisan- 
ship in State matters, thousands of local 
officers in California are now and will con- 
tinue to be chosen without reference to party 
politics. This movement was under way in 
the State even before woman suffrage had 
been achieved. It used to be the universal 
practise in this country to shut out from 
every office, however local in its nature, the 
members of the national party that chanced 
to be the minority party in the State or com- 
munity. Officers had to be selected from 
one-half of the people, instead of from all 
the people. The State lost the services of 
competent men for no reason whatever save 
the supposed exigencies of party organiza- 
tion. In California to-day, Democrats are 
under no disability as regards the holding of 
local offices from the mere fact that their 
party is now in the minority of the State’s 
voters. The election of October 26 will 
have determined whether or not the same 
principle shall be extended to members of the 
Legislature and to State executive officers. 
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Non-Partisan- 
ship in 
California 
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“oad” Yeare We have learned to govern 
for State some of the larger cities of the 
Matters | 


country, as well as many of the 
smaller ones, in a greatly improved fashion 
by taking the affairs of municipal corpora- 
tions out of the ruck of Republican and 
Democratic machine politics. In the State 
of New York, partisanship in municipal and 
State affairs has always been a fraud, and 
has always meant collusion behind the scenes, 
with the bad kind of bipartisan boss govern- 
ment so eloquently described and denounced 
by Senator Root in his capacity as chair- 
man of the recent Constitutional Conven- 
tion. 
and also by the editor in certain suggestions 
made for the convention’s work,—that one 
of the greatest reforms that could be adopted 
in New York would be the simple device of 
electing the Governor and other members of 
the State government in the “odd” years, 
rather than the “even” years. In every even 
year we elect all the members of the lower 
house of Congress; in every alternate even 
year we elect the President of the United 
States; while any given State must elect a 
United States Senator in two out of every 
three even years. The election of Senators 
by the people removed the only reason for 
choosing members to the State legislatures 
as Republicans or Democrats or Progressives. 
This is a hard doctrine for the politicians; 
but it is a necessary doctrine for efficient 
State government. If woman suffrage in 
California should so operate as to: put State 
affairs upon their own true basis, it will be 
much the best thing that woman suffrage 
has yet accomplished in any of our States 
where it is practised. 


Massachusetts, having clung to 
its ancient system of annual elec- 
tions, has even now an oppor- 
tunity to deal directly with State affairs in 
the odd years. This happens to be a year 
in which the people of Massachusetts seem 
to be considering the affairs of the common- 
wealth, rather than the questions that are 
to come before Congress in December, or 
before the voters in the next Presidential 
election. | Nominally, the Massachusetts 
election is one of parties. But the voters 
are likely to cast their ballots with State 
issues chiefly in mind. Governor David I. 
Walsh, who is near the end of his second 
yearly term, has been nominated by the 
Democrats for the third time. He is held 
in high estimation as a man and as a Gover- 
nor. ‘Through the predominant action of 


Issues 
in Massa- 
chusetts 


It was proposed in this magazine,—' 
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western Massachusetts in the Republican 
primaries, the nomination for Governor was 
accorded to Mr. Samuel W. McCall. Mr. 
McCall was for a number of years a re- 
spected member of Congress; and he is one 
of the typical Massachusetts “scholars in 
politics,” having written years ago the Life 
of Thaddeus Stevens, and more recently that 
of Speaker Thomas B. Reed. Both Repub- 
lican and Democratic conventions in Massa- 
chusetts refused to take up the prohibition 
movement, and the Prohibitionists are in the 
field with a very able candidate of their own 
in the person of Mr. William Shaw, long 
associated with Dr. Francis FE. Clark in 


the Christian Endeavor movement. 


It is quite uncertain what the 
Progressives as a distinct party 
will accomplish in this Massa- 
chusetts election. Their candidate is Mr. 
Nelson. B. Clark. It is reported that the 
Hon. Charles .Sumner Bird, who on one 
occasion as Progressive candidate for Gover- 
nor: polled. more -votes than the Republican 
candidate, is now supporting Mr. McCall 
ratber.than Mr.~Clark. He finds the Re- 
publican platform .Progressive both in spirit 
and in its explicit program, and he thinks 
it better to help elect McCall than to divert 
votes with the result of electing Walsh. 
Curiously enough, ex-Governor Foss, who 
was Walsh’s predecessor, and elected three 
times as a Democrat, is now in the Re- 


Leaders 
Adrift 

















Copyrigut by Marceau, Boston 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH, GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS 
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publican camp, and he sought the nomination 
this year on the prohibition issue. It was 
reported that the Progressive campaign 
would in its closing days bring Mr. Roose- 
velt and other national leaders to Massa- 
chusetts; and the suffrage issue was pending. 
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sues from national ones. If Walsh should 
be elected, it may not be so much because he 
is a Democrat and a supporter of Wilson’s 
policies, as because he is this year running for 
Governor upon strictly State issues, while 
McCall is on a platform that talks about 


* the tariff, Mexico, national defense, and a 


Senators Lodge and Weeks were 
bringing national party questions 
into the campaign, and this was 
thought in some Republican quarters to be 
of doubtful advantage. Walsh and the local 
Democrats were 
standing on_ their 
record, and relying 
incidentally upon 
the prestige of Pres- 
ident Wilson. Both 
Republicans and 
Democrats are in 
favor of a constitu- 
tional convention 
and biennial  elec- 
tions. The Demo- 
crats have a radical 
program of modern 
social reform, as ad- 
vocated by Gover- 
nor Walsh, includ- 
ing old-age pensions 
and new forms of 
popular education. 
The _ Republican 
platform demands 
various State re- 
forms, but gives spe- 
cial attention to the 
national tariff, meas- 
ures for increase of 
the army and navy, 
a national corpora- 
tion law, and _ na- 


National 
Questions 
Raised 





HON, SAMUEL W. M'CALL 


number of other things that belong to 
the government of the United States rather 
than to that of the commonwealth, But 
the State in any case will have a good 
Governor. 

The peo- 
ple of the 
State of 
New York are giv- 
ing an illustration 
of the advantages 
of doing State busi- 
ness in odd years. 
It is true they are 
not electing a Gov- 
ernor, but they are 
voting upon a new 
State constitution, 
which was undergo- 
ing a wide discus- 
sion last month upon 
its pure merits. - If 
the convention had 
been held next year, 
and its great work 
had been submitted 
to the voters next 
autumn rather than 
this, the thing would 
have been lost sight 
of,—subordinated to 
the partisanship of a 
Presidential year. 
Although the Re- 


publicans had a ma- 


tional regulation of (Republican candidate for Governor of Massachusetts) jority of the mem- 
the labor of women bers of the conven- 
and children and of the divorce ques- tion, the work was not done in a partisan 


tion, while carefully saying nothing about 
- woman suffrage or prohibition. Thus the 
Massachusetts election of November 2 may 
furnish some hints as to the strength of na- 
tional parties; but these will not be con- 
clusive in their bearing upon the Presidential 
election next year. Even though many Pro- 
gressives should follow Mr. Bird in voting 
for McCall, we should still have to await 
the candidates and platforms of 1916 before 
announcing the disappearance of the Pro- 
gressives as a strong: separate party. Massa- 
chusetts, like California, will have learned 
the value of separating local and State is- 


spirit, and a large majority of the Demo- 
crats in the convention joined their Repub- 
lican colleagues in favoring the submission 
of the proposed revision to the voters of the 
State. The discussion has, upon the whole, 
been able and intelligent, both in the press 
and on the platform. Particular elements 
and interests do not like some things in the 
new instrument, and will therefore try to 
defeat its adoption at the polls. But a ma- 
jority of the best minds of the State are in 
favor of accepting the convention’s work. 
Its one great merit is that it provides a 
simpler and more effective framework of 
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MRS. JOHN RODGERS, JR., ADDRESSING A CROWD OF VOTERS AT MILITARY PARK, NEWARK, N. J., OCFOBER 18, 
THE DAY BEFORE ELECTION 


government. If adopted, it can be amended 
from time to time in particular respects. 
The very circumstances under which the con- 
vention did its work, and under which the 
State has been debating the results, ought to 
make it plain to the leaders of constitu- 
tional reform in New York that all impor- 
tant State matters should be dealt with in the 
years when national matters are not under 
consideration. New York ought, in the 
near future, first to put State elections in 
odd years; and, second, to adopt the Cali- 
fornia plan of omitting party designations 
from the voting papers in purely State and 
local elections. 


The campaign for woman suf- 
frage, this summer and fall, in 
four important Eastern States 
has further illustrated the advantages of 
dealing with matters that are not of a par- 
tisan nature, in years when partisanship it- 
self is in abeyance. The question in each 
of the States of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Massachusetts took the form 
of a vote upon the adoption or rejection of a 
suffrage amendment to the State constitution. 
In New York, the submission of such an 
amendment to the voters had been ordained 
by the legislature, apart from the work of 
the convention that submits an entire re- 
vision of the State’s organic law. Suffrage 


The Eastern 
Suffrage 
Campaigns 


will be voted upon separately,—that is to 
say, upon a distinct voting paper. If the 
work of the Constitutional Convention 
should be rejected, the suffrage amendment 
might nevertheless be carried, in which case 
it is simply added to the old constitution. 
If the general revision should be accepted, 
the future electorate would nevertheless de- 
pend upon the results of the separate voting 
upon woman suffrage. We will offer no 
prediction of any kind as to the voting in 
New York, whether on the new constitution 
or on the suffrage amendment. 


The most striking things about 
the suffrage campaign have been, 
first, the dignity and good man- 
ners of the discussion on both sides, and, 
second, the public’s tolerant but indifferent 
mood. ‘The politicians have, in the main, 
come out for suffrage merely because they 
did not wish to give offense. ‘The news- 
papers have been exceedingly polite in al- 
most every case. The suffrage leaders are 
entitled to the utmost praise for their fine 
temper, and for the tact with which they 
have made friends by avoiding the ill-judged 
methods used by suffrage campaigners in 
England. But the vast majority of women 
in the State of New York have seemed 
wholly indifferent both to the “suffs” and 
to the “antis.” Probably the greater num- 


Aspects 
of the 
Contest 
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ber of men have doubted the wisdom of 
woman suffrage as an immediate thing, while 
not wishing to seem ungenerous, and while 
conceding that the movement was destined to 
succeed sooner or later. That many of the 
women leaders were dead in earnest, no- 
body could deny. But even the friends of 
the movement who were keen observers. of 
public sentiment were obliged to admit that, 
so far as the public was concerned, the agita- 
tion in the State of New York seemed to 
be light-hearted and superficial, rather than 
profound. It had little of the intensity that 
the prohibition movement gains in States 
where a fight is on. 


- The suffrage leaders had regard- 
pening ° ° 
Guns in ed their prospects as decidedly 
New Jersey better in New Jersey than in 
New York, Pennsylvania, or Massachusetts. 
They were glad, therefore, that the New Jer- 
sey election came first,—being set for October 
19, while the others fell upon the regular 
November election day. Great was their 
elation when President Wilson (who keeps 
his voting place at Princeton, N. J.) decided 
to cast his ballot in favor of the suffrage 
amendment. ‘This announcement was not 
made until October 6, and naturally enough 
the cynical were inclined to disparage. Presi- 
dent Wilson had been so firmly opposed to 
the movement of the suffragists in favor of 
an amendment to the national Constitution, 
that the least he could do,—so said the 
critics,—was to vote in the affirmative when 

















NEXT TIME! 
From the Tribune of Oct. 20 (New York) 
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the question came up as a State issue in New 
Jersey. Secretary Garrison, who votes as a 
Jerseyman, also came out in a good-tempered 
statemient to the effect that he could see no 
great harm in woman suffrage and was going 
to vote for it; while the Secretary to the 
President, Mr. Tumulty, who votes in Jer- 
sey City, had led the way by making his 
announcement well in advance of the oth- 





MRS. M. C. VAN. WINKLE 


MRS, LILLIAN F, FEICKERT 


(President N. J. State 
Suffrage Association) 


(President of Woman’s 
Political Union of N. J.) 


ers. The “antis” sneered more or less gently 
at all this, and reminded one another that 
the pins had been set up for Mr. Wilson’s 
renomination, and that in view of the fact 
that several million women in the Western 
States have the vote, no candidate of any 
party could go on record as this year op- 
posing suffrage in his own State. Never- 
theless, the “suffs” were greatly enheartened. 
And the beautiful weather of mid-October 
witnessed in New Jersey the liveliest suf- 
frage campaign in the history of the United 


States. Thus, up to the 19th. 
On the morning of the 20th it 
Sweeping was found that nearly 327,000 


votes had been cast in New Jer- 
sey, of which 135,800 were for the amend- 
ment and 190,800 against it. The number 
of votes cast for all candidates in the Presi- 
dential election in New Jersey, three years 
ago, was 432,500. Every county in the 
State gave a clear adverse majority, except 
one, and its vote is the smallest of any. So 
great a change as woman suffrage would 
bring about in an old, conservative, and 
densely peopled State like New Jersey might 
be expected to require a number of years of 
consideration before finding a majority ready 
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BAND WACON 























“LOOK WHO'S HERE!” 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn) 


to try it. All things considered, the suffra- 
gists made a remarkable showing. Since 
they are much in earnest, they have ample 
ground for their determination to try it 
again a few years hence. 


The suffrage campaign in Penn- 
sylvania had abler and more 
enthusiastic newspaper support 
than those in New York and Massa- 
chusetts. It had been expected that the re- 
sults in New Jersey would have some sort 
of influence upon those in the other three 
States. This plainly was a confession that 
the voters were not actuated by very firm 
convictions. Regardless of the results this 
year, the cause of woman suffrage has made 
one admitted gain everywhere in the coun- 
try,—namely, it is conceded that whenever 
any considerable proportion of the women 
themselves are clearly committed to suffrage 
a large majority of men will be ready to 
vote favorably on the question. Most men 
in the Eastern States have yet to be con- 
vinced that women in general wish to have 
the duties of political action imposed upon 
them. Many men would say that their 
opposition to suffrage is wholly in defense 
of women, and in no sense antagonistic to 
women. ‘The results of the voting in Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and Massachusetts, on 
November 2, will be noted and studied 
with keen interest by the whole country. 


Some 
Reflections 
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An outline of the main facts in 
the party contest for the Mary- 
land Governorship was given in 
these pages last month. Maryland has al- 
ways been a State in which partisanship, and 
professional politics have unduly disported 
themselves,—much to the disadvantage of the 
solid interests of the excellent people who 
make up the commonwealth. More impor- 
tant than the rivalries of candidates and 
party leaders just now is a movement at the 
head of which appears the name of President 
Frank J. Goodnow, of the Johns Hopkins 
University at Baltimore. Previous to his 


Maryland in 
Search of 
Reform 


‘ recent acceptance of the Johns Hopkins presi- 


dency, Dr. Goodnow had been one of the 
legal and political advisers of the President 
of the Republic of China. He returned last 
month from a long summer vacation de- 
voted to helping Yuan Shih-kai at Pekin, and 
found that the Democratic convention of 
Maryland had made a new place for him to 
fill. He was asked to head a Commission on 
Economy and Efficiency, which should make 
a survey of the State government, and recom- 
mend the abolition of useless boards and 
commissions. In short, he was to propose 
some of the reforms which New York is 
hoping to bring about with the adoption of 
its new constitution. Dr. Goodnow has ac- 
cepted the appointment, in a letter that does 
him great credit. He hopes that the legisla- 





IN EXPERT HANDS 


(Dr, Goodnow asked to do some pruning in Maryland 
government) 


From the Sun (Baltimore) 
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ture will appoint a non-partisan commission 
to deal with these matters, and that the 
work begun at the instance of the Demo- 
cratic Convention may be turned over to a 
board having the whole State behind it. Here 
again is evidence of a desire to dignify the 
work and business of a State government; to 
put it upon its own basis; to deliver it from 
the shackles with which party machines have 
hampered it, 


" The Kentucky campaign has 

Roads and . ° 

Schools” for been pushed with vigor by the 

Kentucky opposing candidates for Gover- 
nor, Augustus O. Stanley and Edwin P. 
Morrow. ‘The Courier-Journal has not 
given us quite as good an understanding of 
Mr. Morrow’s methods and arguments as of 
Mr. Stanley’s; but this is not surprising. 
The most commendable thing about Mr. 
Stanley is his ability to deal straightforwardly 
with the matter in hand. When, at Wash- 
ington, he served as chairman of a commit- 
tee that investigated the tricks and manners 
of industrial monopoly, his mind was fixed 
upon the one great duty of regulating the 
trusts and protecting the nation. But when 
in Kentucky he runs for Governor, he looks 
directly at the things to be done at home; 
and talks everywhere of the need of good 
roads, better schools, and economy and ef- 
ficiency in the management of the business 
of the State. So far as we can judge from 
the Kentucky newspapers, Mr. Stanley has 
not been making his campaign on the strength 
of what he did at Washington, nor upon the 
policies and prestige of the national Demo- 
cratic administration. Good roads and good 
schools are the sort of things that a Kentucky 
Governor should be concerned about. Sena- 
tor Ollie James and the other Kentucky 
statesmen at Washington can’ fitly main- 
tain the Kentucky point of view as re- 
gards national legislation and Democratic 
policies,—though Stanley will be missed. 


These statesmen will be amply 
occupied during the year to 
come. When Congress meets in 
regular session on Monday, December 6, it 
will not be the same body that adjourned on 
the 4th of March. In that first Congress of 
Mr. Wilson’s administration the Democrats 
had the overwhelming majority of 147 in the 
House of Representatives. That was the 
Sixty-third Congress, elected at the same 
time as the President, in November, 1912. 
The Sixty-fourth Congress, which will meet 


Congress Soon 
to Assemble 


for the first time next month, was elected in undoubtedly be the foremost topics. 
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AUGUSTUS O. STANLEY 
(Who expects to be Kentucky’s next governor) 


November of last year. It has a Democratic 
majority of only twenty-five. The Speaker 
will again be Mr. Champ Clark, and the 
floor leader will be Mr. Claude Kitchin of 
North Carolina, who succeeds Mr. Under- 
wood as chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee. Mr. Underwood, it will be re- 
membered, takes his seat in the Senate from 
Alabama. Although the Democratic major- 
ity is so greatly reduced in the House, it has 
been increased in the Senate from ten to six- 
teen. ‘The Wilson administration had its 
way very easily with the more numerous 
branch of the Sixty-third Congress, but had 
some nerve-straining fights to carry its meas- 
ures through the Senate. It will have an 
easier time henceforth in the Senate, and will 
probably be able to hold together its suffi- 
cient working majority in the House. We 
shall be closer next month to the questions 
that Congress will have to deal with, and 
shall give them due attention in these pages. 
Meanwhile, as everybody knows, two sub- 
jects of great moment and concern will come 
up for prompt and pressing treatment,— 
namely, the military condition of the country 
in view of world affairs, and the finances of 
the country in view of alarming deficiencies 
of public income. It is said that che Ship 
Purchase bill will be brought forward again, 
and perhaps a bill providing new tests for 
immigrants. But revenue and defense will 


























CHEAP ENOUGH 
From the Star (St. Louis) 


Unquestionably the country is 
preparing for a great debate of 
this subject of national defense 
from several standpoints. ‘Two classes of 
people have made up their minds, while the 
greater number of people are waiting to be 
convinced. There are alarmists who would 
go to any length and incur any expense to 
make the country ready for defense against 
no particular enemy, but rather against perils 
that inhere in the unstable condition of all 
the rest of the world. There are others who 
think this the worst time possible to build up 
armies and navies, and who are more than 
ever convinced that “preparedness” is some- 
how identical with militarism. We are pub- 
lishing in this number of the REVIEW a very 
significant article from the pen of United 
States Senator Albert B. Cummins, of Iowa, 
dealing with this subject of national defense 
and the related topic of national revenue. 
Senator Cummins is a man who thinks be- 
fore he speaks, but who has always had the 
courage of his convictions. He is the fore- 
most representative of advanced Republican- 
ism in the Middle West. His article was 
not written until a number of days after the 
Administration program calling for great 
enlargements of the army and navy, and vast 
military expenditures, had been authorita- 
tively announced, 


Defense 
Measures To 
Be Debated 


There has been a current im- 
pression that the Republicans 
would very generally favor an 
almost unlimited program of military ex- 


Senator 
Cummins’ 
Views 
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penditure, and that the President would have 
to rely upon Republican votes to carry the 
army and navy bills through Congress. Sen- 
ator Cummins is clearly in favor of facing 
the whole subject upon its merits, but at the 
present moment he is not inclined to go as 
far as the leaders of the National Security 
League, nor does his mind seem to be work- 
ing in accord with the Garrison and Daniels 
programs as adopted by President Wilson. 
His article, of course, speaks for itself. It 
does not oppose a moderate naval extension, 
or a stiffening-up of the land forces. Pos- 
sibly some readers may regard the remarks 
of Senator Cummins as affected to a certain 
extent by his candidacy for the Presidential 
nomination. But there is nothing in his 
statements that has the air of a bid for pop- 
ular support. He merely speaks his convic- 
tions, 
| pemocrate Lt is agreed upon all hands that 
‘ and Current President Wilson is to have the 
/ssues = Democratic nomination. Mr. 
Bryan has come out in opposition to 
the Administration’s army and navy pro- 
posals, but he has hitherto professed the 
utmost loyalty to President Wilson himself. 
Party lines are more likely to be defined in 
the approaching debate upon tariff and rev- 
enue legislation than in that upon national 
defense. Already it is announced that the 
Democrats have yielded ground on the sugar 
question, and will repeal their enactment of 
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LET THE NAVY FIT THE NATION 


Uncre Sam: “Go ahead, Josephus! We've got the 
money, we’ve got the men, but we need the ships.” 


From the Sun (Baltimore) 
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1913 which puts sugar on the free. list in 
March of next year. This will mean the 
saving to the Government of perhaps $60,- 
000,000 a year in income, while encouraging 
the beet-sugar industry of the West and res- 
cuing what is left of the Louisiana cane in- 
dustry. It will also have a favorable effect 
upon agriculture and business in Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Philippines. Some of Sen- 
ator Cummins’ suggestions regarding sources 
of public income are of timely interest, as for 
example his proposal to put a heavy tax upon 
war supplies. It is likely enough that the 
party in power will find itself confronted by 
a fairly cogent and united opposition before 
the next term of Congress is at an end, And 
out of the conditions that will be developed 
in Congress the Republicans may find the 
chief items of a platform,—and the platform 
may help to find a candidate! 


It is to be remembered that new 
methods of presenting candidates 
have been coming into existence, 
and that these will be in active operation 
long before the approaching session of Con- 
gress is at an end. For example, the Presi- 
dential primary will be held on March 14 in 
Minnesota. Before that time the Minnesota 
Republicans will be stirred up on behalf of 
several candidates, and their expression of 
preference is bound to have influence. A 
week later, March 21, North Dakota will 
hold a Presidential primary, and other parts 
of the country will be glad to know how 
men are thinking and feeling out on the 
prairies. In April, several Western States 
will go through the same proceeding, electing 
delegates to the national conventions and 
expressing preference for candidates. Sena- 
tor Cummins’ own State of Iowa will on 
April 10 elect Cummins delegates, according 
to uncontradicted statements. The South 
Dakota primary occurs on the 4th of April, 
and that of Nebraska on the 20th. Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Oregon, if we mistake not, 
will again have April primaries, as in 1912. 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and New 
Hampshire had April primaries in 1912, and 
will undoubtedly have early dates next 
spring for these preliminary proceedings. 


Presidential 
Primaries 


Thus by the Ist of May the 
country will know a good deal 
about Republican sentiment as 
respects personalities. “The Ohio primary, in 
which Mr. Taft met his Waterloo in 1912, 
was in that year held on May 21, and will 
probably occur at about that time next year. 


Candidates 
Soon to 
Appear 
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HON. JOHN W. WEEKS 
(The Massachusetts Senator who is a Presidential 

candidate) 

Indiana and Michigan have since 1912 adopt- 
ed Presidential primary laws for use next 
spring. The California primaries will occur 
on May 9. The State of Washington has 
not provided for a Presidential primary, nor 
has the State of Kansas. Maine is one of 
the States that since 1912 has adopted Presi- 
dential primary legislation. It has been 
both affirmed and denied that Senator Borah 
has withdrawn his preliminary candidacy, 
and that he and his friends prefer Senator 
Cummins. Of the candidates West of the 
Mississippi, however, Mr. Cummins is the 
one who shows strength,—this being due 
particularly to the fact that his record is 
agreeable to the Progressives. Senator Sher- 
man and Mr. Mann of Illinois have been 
mentioned, and Mr. Fairbanks, formerly 
Vice-President, is said to have support in his 
own State of Indiana. Of the earlier Ohio 
candidates, only ex-Senator Burton remains 
in the field. Governor Brumbaugh and Mr. 
Knox have been mentioned in Pennsylvania, 
and in New York the name of Senator Root 
is most frequently heard. The only New 
England candidate who stands out before the 
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country is Senator Weeks of Massachusetts. 
It is quite possible that the primaries may 
not bring out the candidate who will ulti- 
mately receive the nomination. ‘There is an 
undercurrent of talk in favor of Justice 
Hughes; but it is also plain that he could 
not encourage a movement in his favor, and 
that his nomination could only come about as 
a spontaneous act of the convention. ‘There 
is always much inquiry and curiosity regard- 
ing the part that Colonel Roosevelt may play 
in next year’s election. He is intensely op- 
posed to the methods and policies of the 
present administration, and it is said that his 
name may be presented in some of the Re- 
publican primaries. But it is also declared, 
on the other hand, that the Progressive party 
and the “Bull Moose” emblem will be main- 
tained, in readiness for separate action, unless 
Republican candidates and platforms meet 
the full approval of those who supported 
Mr. Roosevelt three years ago. 


It may be taken for granted that 
President Wilson will make a 
good statement to Congress in 
favor of the defense measures that the Ad- 
ministration has decided to recommend. This 
country stands for peace, at home and every- 
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JonaTHAN: ‘‘Where do I come in?” 
Joun Butt: 


where. But it will be more influential on 
behalf of disarmament and world harmony, 
if it is free from apprehension on its own 
account. We owe it to the cause of world 
peace to be vigorous and efficient. If one 
admits the thesis that it is right for some 
Americans to be trained to fight in case of 
need, there can be no very serious error in 
the view that enough Americans should be 
trained to make real defense possible. The 
Administration has a plan for having a large 
number of young men quickly trajned, for 
purposes of a reserve force. It is be- 
lieved that railroads and other large em- 
ployers could coéperate in having their men 
given the opportunity to join training camps. 
Senator Cummins especially notes the fact 
that such a reserve could be recruited much 
more easily if it were not liable to be called 
out to suppress riots or interfere in industrial 
situations such as that in Colorado last year. 


It is not understood that Secre- 
tary Garrison’s plan for an en- 
larged regular army and a partly 
trained reserve is in accord with the views of 
the General Staff. Those who think the 
Garrison plan extravagant would be ap- 
palled by the cost of what the General Staff 
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Actual 
Proposals 





“You can see where you GO in unless you secure a better sword.” 


From Illustrated Weekly (London) 
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Photograph by the American Press Association, New York 


PRESIDENT WILSON LAYING THE CORNER-STONE OF THE $750,000 MEMORIAL AMPITHEATER AT THE ARLINGTON 
NATIONAL CEMETERY, ON OCTOBER 13 SECRETARY OF THE NAVY DANIELS, WHO IS STANDING DIRECTLY 
BEHIND THE PRESIDENT, MADE THE PRINCIPAL ADDRESS 


deems requisite for national safety. The 
navy program as announced calls for a five- 
year building scheme that would give us 
three or four ships of the largest type every 
year, a fleet of a hundred submarines, and 
numerous destroyers and vessels of other 
types. Building and maintenance will make 
the navy cost $1,000,000,000 in five years. 
There are those who decry the suggestion 
that bonds might be issued to pay for this 
enlarged navy. And if the times were at all 
normal their arguments would be sound. 
But the times are the most perilous and un- 
certain that the modern world has known 
anything about. ‘The European countries 
are piling up great debts to carry on war. 
We might well afford to incur a moderate 
debt in taking out an insurance policy to 
protect the country’s peace. Senator Cum- 
mins remarks that at the end of the war the 
European nations will be exhausted, and that 
no nation in the near future would be likely 
to attack us. As he means it, this is wholly 
true. On the other hand, if the war should 
end at no very distant date the whole world 
would be on a fighting basis as never before. 
Mexico is exhausted, but it has far more men 
hardened and trained to arms than three or 


four years ago. Sometimes the control of 
affairs in a militant country happens to fall 
into the hands of a rash element, which 
makes foreign war without just cause. 


The best naval authorities de- 
clare that our sea power has 
declined most deplorably in the 
past year or two. European navies, in spite 
of their losses, are growing more powerful 
and efficient, through building submarines 
and other types of warships faster than they 
are sacrificing them. With rigid economy, 
and some changes in the revenue laws, our 
national income will reach the level of our 
necessary outgo for ordinary purposes. ‘The 
extraordinary bills, for national defense, 
might in view of essential facts be met by an 
issue of bonds. An American public that 
has money to lend to European governments 
would much rather lend to Uncle Sam. 
Whatever may be thought of a large army, 
there is a clear and definite demand for a 
navy that will enable this country to help 
secure the freedom of the seas. We have 
reason to invest in a navy as a protector of 
our coasts and a guarantor of our commer- 
cial interests. 
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The President will speak in New 

Pe a York to the members of the 
Manhattan Club on November 

4, in order to give to the country his ma- 
tured views on the subject of preparation 
for defense. ‘This will be a full month be- 
fore Congress meets; and evidently the Presi- 
dent and cabinet have been “feeling out” 
public opinion and getting the debate started 
well in advance, so that there may be better 
hopes of speedy and decisive action when 
Congress meets. On October 6 it was an- 
nounced that the President would be married 
in the near future to Mrs. Galt, of Wash- 
ington; and the affair has naturally aroused 
much kindly public interest. Undoubtedly 
the President’s great anxiety to maintain the 
rights of neutrals and uphold the humane 
principles of international law had, during a 
period of some months, subjected him to a 
severe mental and physical strain. He is well 
aware that the times are perilous, and must 
be so till the world is ready to accept peace 
and adjust its quarrels. But suspense over 
the outcome of an attitude we had assumed 
towards Germany, on behalf of neutrals at 
large, has been relieved by a substantially 
complete acquiescence in our view regarding 
the time-honored rights of travelers at sea. 
Thus the President shows relief of mind and 
higher spirits, and there is less appearance of 
tension in his utterances and attitudes. His 
speech to the old veterans on September 28 
was very felicitous. “Democracy,” he said, 
“is the most difficult form of government, 


_because it is the form under which you have 


to persuade the largest number of persons to 
do anything in particular.” In an address 


ics Meantime, for more than a year 
Trade we have submitted to a complete 
Subjection and arbitrary regulation of our 
trade with all foreign countries by the Brit- 
ish Government. And, singularly enough, 
we have borne this, at a loss of many mil- 
lions of dollars to American citizens, while 
our State Department authorities have “‘stood 
pat” on the assertion that the things done 
under British Orders in Council are wholly 
illegal, and quite of the same character as 
the things about which we quarreled with 
France and fought with England a hundred 
years ago. Sometimes an unreasonable posi- 
tion wins by the sheer persistence with which 
it is asserted and maintained. ‘Thus it has 
been said that we must postpone considera- 
tion of our discussion on these matters with 
England, until after we had ceased to discuss 
details regarding submarine warfare with 
Germany. A better argument would have 
put the matter exactly the other way. Ger- 
many’s submarine campaign was undertaken 
expressly because of British policies in re- 
straint of neutral rights on the seas. Would 
there have been a Lusitania incident if we 
had, at the proper time, demanded of Eng- 
land a respect for the rights of neutral com- 
merce on the seas, while also warning Ger- 
many against violating neutral rights? 


ms From time to time, for months 
“Note” to past, we have been told that a 
England “ ” ° * ye 
note” of cumulative indigna- 
tion and of formidable length was about to 
be sent to England. Finally, on October 
11, it was stated that the note had been fin- 
ished by the State Department and would 





to the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, on Oc- 
tober 11, he was at his very 
best. Like Mr. Roosevelt, he 
moralizes continually, and he 
does it also in fine phrases, 
with much wisdom of analy- 
sis. In his speech of October 
11, he said: 

We are not trying to keep out 
of trouble; we are trying to pre- 
serve the foundations upon which 
peace can be rebuilt. Peace can 
be rebuilt only upon the ancient 
and accepted principles of inter- 
national law, only upon those 
things which remind nations of 
their duties to each other, and, 
deeper than that, of their duties 
to mankind and to humanity. 








be sent almost at once, being 
in the President’s hands for 
final revision. On the 20th 
the newspapers reported that 
the President was working 
over this note on the train, the 
day before, when returning 
from the trip to Princeton to 
cast his vote in favor of wo- 
man suffrage. We have no 
desire to see the United States 
engaged in controversial dis- 
- cussion with England and her 
Allies, and earnestly hope that 
trade disputes may be ad- 
justed in good temper and on 
right principles. But we think 
it would have been better 








America has a great cause which 


is not confined to the American \ caricature 


“dade either to have abandoned our 


Wilson in a series published in contentions or else to have 


continent. It is the cause of hu- x jadderadatsch © Berlin, entitled 
“Our Contemporaries” 


manity itself. 





maintained them promptly and 
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© Geo. Grantham Bain. 


PRESIDENT WILSON AND HIS FIANCEE, MRS. GALT OF WASHINGTON, AS THEY APPEARED AT A BASEBALL 
GAME IN PHILADELPHIA LAST MONTH 


vigorously at the time when we first de- 
clared our views. It is extremely difficult 
to understand why we should enter now 
upon the discussion of British policies at 
sea that have become fairly established 
through our apparent acquiescence in them 
during many months. 


We have to ask ourselves some 
searching questions in all sin- 
cerity. If Germany seemed hard 
to deal with, and if German public opinion 
seemed embittered against us, was it not 
largely due to the fact that we were de- 
manding that Germany observe every jot 
and tittle of international law, while we were 
submitting without complaint to an unlim- 
ited interference with neutral rights at sea 
on the part of Great Britain? And at the 
very same time were we not ourselves vio- 
lating the spirit of neutrality by greedily 
seeking immense profits in the business of 
supplying Germany’s enemies with munitions 
of war? For better or worse, we have estab- 
lished our moral position. We are identified 


This Country’s 
Actual 
Position 


in the most colossal way with the cause of 
the Allies. The official representatives of 
England and France who came here recently 
on a successful mission to secure financial 
credit and support with which to carry on 
the war, were received with ovations. The 
head of that war mission sat at Washington 
on the bench of the Supreme Court, by the 
side of the Chief Justice. Lord Reading is 
Lord Chief Justice of England, and is in 
every sense worthy of the highest personal 
and official courtesy when he comes to Amer- 
ica. But we are supposed to be a neutral 
country; and if the president of the great 
supreme court of Germany that sits at Leip- 
zig should come here to borrow money and 
strengthen the sinews'of war for his country, 
he would seem to be entitled to expect the 
same kind of treatment that was shown to 
Lord Reading. Would he receive it? It is 
not necessary to pursue this discussion. It is 
merely desirable that we should think clearly 
and candidly, and not deceive ourselves as to 
the bearings of our recent conduct whether 
as a government or as a business community. 
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A SOUTH AMERICAN VIEW OF UNCLE SAM’S SETTLE- 
MENT OF THE SUBMARINE QUESTION WITH GERMANY 


Uncre Sam: “Go ahead! They won’t bite any- 
more.” ae 
Tue Neutrats: “But he may be chaining them only 
to put us off our guard!” 
From Caras y Caretas (Buenos Aires) 


The people of the United States 
long to see Europe at peace, and 
have the kindest feelings towards 
the industrious and home-loving inhabitants 
of every one of the countries and nationalities 
of Europe and of Asia. But America has 
become deeply involved in the cause of the 
Allies. We have abandoned our rights of 
trade not only with the ports of Germany, 
but have submitted to a full control by Eng- 
land over our trade in neutral ships and 
non-contraband goods with Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, and Holland. It is too late 
now to seek a restoration of our trade rights, 
because these smaller neutral countries of 
Europe have themselves practically accepted 
the conditions imposed upon them by the 
Allies. It is pretended in some quarters that 
England has deliberately cut us off from cer- 
tain kinds of trade with Sweden, while per- 
mitting her own merchants and: manufac- 
turers to carry on the very traffic that we 
have been denied. But it is wholly improb- 
able that anything of this kind has happened 
as an intended policy. -England’s one con- 
sistent motive has been to keep supplies from 
reaching Germany. She has sought the end, 
regardless of the means. 


‘Britannia 
Rules the 
Waves!” 


All that Germany, in the begin- 
ning, asked from Belgium was 
to be allowed to run cars along 
Belgian railroads, and to walk along Belgian 
highways. ‘The Germans have always held 
that if they had not taken the Belgian route 
the French and English would inevitably 
have done so before the war was over. Cir- 
cumstances alter cases, and the analogy be- 
tween Belgium and Greece is not exact. 
Yet in many respects the same principles are 
involved. England and France, in order to 
head off the German expedition to relieve 
Turkey, have been marching across a corner 
of Greece as a short-cut to aid the Serbians. 
This is without permission, and against the 
protest of Greece as a neutral. The Greeks, 
of course, have not resisted; first, because 
their councils are divided, and, second, be- 
cause their coasts would be at the mercy of 
the British, French, and Italian navies. The 
whole situation illustrates the point that mil- 
itary necessity has no scruples about inter- 
national law. Since war goes by the prin- 
ciple of force, war does not respect the rights 
of neutrals unless it fears the power of the 
neutral whom it offends. The Germans 
violate international law when they send 
Zeppelins over Dutch territory to raid Lon- 
don and the English coasts. But Holland 
cannot afford to quarrel with Germany, and 
the Dutch officials turn their backs and shut 
their eyes. Nor, on the other hand, can 
Holland afford to quarrel with England, 
when the so-called “blockade” of Germany 
is in reality an illegal regulation of Dutch 
trade. Sweden is arguing with England, 
but is without recourse. There was a chance 
in the early part of the war for neutrals to 
come together and make a clear statement 
of the rights of over-sea.commerce that they 
would undertake to maintain at all hazards. 
But nothing was done about it, and it is 
quite too late to flaunt just now the tattered 
and dishonored flag of neutral rights at sea. 
This may sound cynical, but it is the truth. 


Force Is 
Supreme in 
Wartime 


Mr. Simonds writes for us this 
month, as heretofore, his re- 
markably lucid and able analysis 
and narrative of the actual war situations 
in Europe. His view that the great supe- 
riority of the Allies in men and resources 
must triumph in the end is not altered by 
any of the recent ups and downs of the 
struggle. He does not think that the Rus- 
sians have been fatally struck or seriously 
discouraged; and he regards the, great Ger- 
man drive into Russia as a costly failure in 


Mr. Simonds 
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War 
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ZEPPELINS OVER HOLLAND 


OrrictaL NETHERLAND: “In Heaven’s name do not let it be known that we have seen anything in the sly.” 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 


the long run, because it has not accomplished 
that which it undertook. He believes that 
Germany’s task of holding her extended lines 
will be increasingly difficult. He does not 
regard the new Balkan developments as in 
any way having a conclusive bearing upon 
the larger issues of the European war. 


. The main task for England, in 
s° England ; ° 
Doing Her the fighting sense, is to support 
. General Joffre to the utmost 
against the Germans in France and Bel- 
gium. Otherwise England’s greatest obliga- 
tion is to keep on with what she has already 
been doing so magnificently,—namely, to 
maintain the cause of the Allies with her 
great navy, her financial credit, and her abil- 
ity to command and transport supplies of 
all kinds. It is like the English to find 
fault with themselves, and to create Parlia- 
mentary crises, when at intervals one thing 
or another has not gone well. But nothing 
could be more mistaken than to suppose that w 
the British Empire is flunking, or that its 
performances, even in the past year, have 
been hopelessly inefficient. Britain’s navy, at 
this moment, holds all the seas, and domi- 
Nov.—2 


nates the tradé of the world without a se- 
rious question on anybody’s part. It took 
us a long time in the Civil, War period to 
create a large and efficient Northern army. 
England’s recruiting problems have been 
very much the same as ours would have been 
under similar circumstances. In the end we 
had to resort to conscription, and England 
may have to do the same. But they are 
making a great and notable effort to avoid 
it if possible. Zeppelin raids have been in- 
creasing in seriousness, and we refer to them 
more in detail elsewhere. From the war 
standpoint these raids have hurt Germany 
and helped England, because they have done 
so much to arouse British sentiment and to 
stimulate recruiting. 


The Mistake “Vidently there have been great 
inthe blunders, from first to last, in 
Balkans 

the planning and execution of 

the Dardanelles campaign. In every great 
war there will be mistakes on both sides. 
The diplomacy of the Allies in the Balkans 
has also been deeply disappointing. But it 
is not easy to fix blame where the complica- 
tions have been so baffling, and where, on 


























A HEART-TO-HEART TALK, IN WHICH JOHN BULL 
CHIDES HIMSELF FOR THE MESS HE HAS MADE IN 
CARRYING ON THE WAR 


J. B. to J. B.: “England expects 
From the Sun (New York) 
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both sides, there are many parties to the ne- 
gotiations. ‘There were eleven powers in- 
tensely engaged in these Balkan negotiations. 
Every one of the eleven had some motives 
and objects unlike those of any of the others. 
The Allies lost their one opportunity when 
Russia had swept down to the Carpathians, 
and Austria-Hungary seemed to be prostrate, 
while Serbia had regained her prestige. A 
supreme statesman or diplomat in England 
or France or Russia would have joined the 
outstretched hand of Venizelos at that mo- 
ment, and brought the whole Balkan group 
into action against ‘Turkey and Austria. 
This would have made the Dardanelles 
campaign successful, and would have put 
Turkey out of the war. It would have pre- 
vented the Armenian massacres. It would 
probably have saved Russia from her subse- 
quent retreat and humiliation. It would 
have led Hungary, and perhaps Austria, to 
make separate peace. It was vastly more 
important to have obtained the active sup- 
port of the Balkan states ft the right time 
than to have brought Italy into the war for 
the sole purpose of taking some bits of ter- 
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ritory away from Austria. Italy’s claims 
clashed with those of Greece and Serbia, and 
rendered practically impossible a restoration 
of the Balkan league that might have 
brought the war to a speedy end by crushing 
Turkey and helping Russia at the crucial 
moment. ‘The mix-up grew beyond diplo- 
matic remedy. 


Bulgaria's it is a pathetic thing to see Bul- 
Unholy gaia in league with her natural 
enemies, the Turks. There are 

many leading men in Bulgaria to-day who 
remember all the horrors of the Turkish 
massacres of Bulgarians in 1875, and who 
took part in the war of liberation. How- 
ever tyrannical and overbearing Russia may 
have been at times since then, there is among 
the Bulgarian people a natural affection for 
the great Slav empire that rescued them al- 
most forty years ago, as a result of which 
they have made marvelous progress as a 
nation. It is only three years ago that Bul- 
garia held the central place in the Balkan 
league that tried to drive the Turks out of 
Europe, and that would have succeeded but 
for the selfish and jealous interference of 
the great powers. A right adjustment at 
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RUMANIA 
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GREECE 
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PREMIER RADOSLAVOFF OF BUL- 
GARIA 


THREE CONSPICUOUS BALKAN STATESMEN 


that time would have saved Europe the pres- 
ent great convulsion. It is useless to mor- 
alize over these frightful calamities. Bul- 
garia is now at war,—with Turkey, Austria, 
and Germany as her allies. Against her are 
arrayed her historic friends, England and 
Russia, joined with France, Italy, and her 
unhappy neighbor, Serbia. Russia, on one 
hand, is doing her best to bully and drive 
Rumania into action against Bulgaria and 
Austria. England and France, on the other 
hand, are threatening and pressing Greece. 
The Serbians are making heroic resistance 
as the German invasion forces its way to the 
relief of Turkey. Bulgaria will fight in a 
spirit of despair, as having been forced into a 
false position and an unholy war. 


The Balkan situation made a 
momentary crisis in French as 
well as in English government 
circles. The famous Foreign Minister, Del- 
cassé, resigned, and the Prime Minister, 
Viviani, took upon his own shoulders the 
duties of the Foreign Office. Whether Del- 
cassé had differed more with Viviani or with 
Sir Edward Grey was not revealed. But 
Viviani made his statement to the Chamber 
of Deputies, and received an almost unani- 
mous vote of confidence. In England, the 
expected statement to Parliament did not 
find place because of the sudden illness and 
sequestration of Premier Asquith. After a 
week’s stormy talk about a break-up of the 


Allied 
Cabinet 
Crises 


cabinet and an impossible appeal to the 
country, Sir Edward Carson resigned as At- 
torney-General ; and England’s splendid and 
patriotic coalition cabinet went on with its 
difficult but well-performed duties. In Rus- 
sia, cabinet changes brought one of the lead- 
ers of the Conservative wing in the Duma 
into the executive group as Minister of the 
Interior. This is the first instance of a 
Russian cabinet member. named from the 
Duma and continuing to hold his parliamen- 
tary seat. Real conditions in Russia, both 
military and political, are not readily ascer- 
tained by the outside world just now. It 
is reported that enormous quantities of 
munitions from Japan are constantly arriv- 
ing at Moscow, and that the trans-Siberian 
road is taxed to the utmost with materials 
for Russia’s armies. It is passing strange 
that Vladivostok and Archangel should have 
beome Russian ports of first importance. 


. The sad plight of the Armeni- 
ans is the most horrifying of 
the news of last month. Rus- 

sia has not been able as yet to make the 

expected advance from her Transcaucasian 
province through the Turkish regions south 
of the Black Sea. The Armenians have been 
praying for Russian deliverance, while Turks 
and Kurds have been murdering Armenian 
men, and driving women and children to 
distant places in the desert where they must 
surely perish. It is Germany’s responsibility. 


Armenian 
Horrors 
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The Problem The fogs and 
of Protecting the dimming 

the City of the lights 
hide the city to some ex- 
tent. London, like Paris 
and the German cities ex- 
posed to aerial attack, is, 
of course, darkened at 
night, and a system of sig- 
nals has been arranged to 
warn the people of the ap- 
proach of the enemy air- 
craft, so that they may seek 
the cellars for protection. 
In spite of the danger, 
however, the sight of a 
Zeppelin seems to attract 
the public like a_ pyro- 
technical display. The 
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ENGLISH POLICEMEN DISPLAYING EXPLODED ZEPPELIN BOMBS 
(These Zeppelin bombs are both explosive and incendiary) 


Last month’s Zeppelin attacks 
on London, occurring on Oc- 
tober 13-14, were the most 
deadly that England has as yet sustained. 
As many as 55 persons were killed, and 114 
injured. ‘The total of casualties that have 
resulted from the score of aerial raids on 
England was thus brought to 169 killed 
and 388 wounded. Urgent demands were 
promptly made for reprisals in kind on Ger- 
many (which demands the government has 
steadily resisted), as well as for better pro- 
tection from such attacks in the future. The 
problem of safeguarding the city from the 
enemy in the air has not been an easy one. It 
lias taken experimentation to produce the 
right kind of anti-aircraft gun, and time to 
manufacture a sufficient quantity. A fleet of 
some 400 aeroplanes is maintained in and 
about London for the purpose of patrolling 
the air and attacking Zeppelins, but their 
task is exceedingly difficult. A half hour 
or more must elapse from the moment an 
enemy airship is sighted and the signal sent 
ta the aero station before an aeroplane can 
start and climb up to the height of the 
Zeppelin. By that time the aerial destroyer 
has done its work and may be far off on the 
way home, for the entire attack in a single 
district, with the dropping of scores of 
bombs, may last scarcely more than a 
minute. The aeroplanes are also handi- 
capped’ by the danger from the anti-aircraft 
guns, which keep up a constant fusillade 
from all over the city, and the blinding 
flashes from the numerous searchlights 
sweeping the sky for the Zeppelins, 


Zeppelin 
Attacks on 
London 


Government has given as- 
surance that the best minds 
of the navy are hard at 
work on the problem of London’s protection 
from aerial attack, and both Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Asquith have expressed the belief 
that future raids would be more effectively 
met. The appointment of Admiral Sir Percy 
Scott, with his high reputation as a gunnery 
expert, as director of the air defenses of 
London, has done much to increase this con- 
fidence. The aid of Mr. Lee De Forest, 
an American inventor, was also enlisted last 
month. ‘It was believed that his latest de- 
vice, the “Audion” incandescent globe, 
would, by amplifying the sound of the mo- 
tors, help in detectirig approaching Zeppelins. 
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MR, LEE DE FOREST 
(The object in his hand is his “Audion” amplifier) 
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THE SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICAN DIPLOMATS IN CONFERENCE WITH SECRETARY LANSING AT THE 
BILTMORE HOTEL, NEW YORK CITY 
(Left to right: Senor Don Ignacio Calderon, of Bolivia; Senor Don Carlos Maria de Pena, of Uruguay; 


Senor Don Joaquin Mendez, of Guatemala; E. C. Sweet, secretary of the conference; Senor Romulo S, Naon, 
a Senor Da Gama, of Brazil; Secretary Lansing, and Senor Don Eduardo Suarez Mujica, of 

October 19, 1915, will take its most concerned and best informed have an- 
A Government place as one of the important nounced their confidence in General Car- 

dates in modern Mexican his- ranza’s ability to create a stable Mexican 
tory. On that day nine of the leading gov- government, or, at any rate, their belief that 
ernments of the Western Hemisphere, no other Mexican leader at the present time 
headed by the United States, joined in for- is so likely to succeed in setting up some 
mal recognition of the de facto government semblance of legitimate rule where anarchy 
of Mexico of which General Venustiano has reigned since the retirement of the elder 
Carranza is the chief executive. Besides Diaz. It is a moment for hope, if not for 
Brazil, Chile, Argentina, Bolivia, Uruguay 
and Guatemala, two other Latin-American 
powers, Colombia and Nicaragua, united in 
extending this recognition to the Carranza 
government. Official notifications were sent 
by the diplomatic representatives in Wash- 
ington of these several countries to Sefior 
Eliseo Arredondo, personal representative of 
Carranza, and Secretary Lansing’s letter ex- 
pressed an intention soon to designate an 
ambassador to Mexico, This outcome of the 
series of conferences of the Latin-American = ow 
republics with our government was not un- 4 conan 4 
expected. Indeed, it was virtually foreshad- = of 
owed in recent developments, as we sum- i. 
marized them in these pages last month. 
The fact that the nine governments were 
united on this policy is significant in itself, 
and no one of the world powers in either 
hemisphere sa likely fo withhold recognition Uncie Sam (to Carranza): “Drive carefully, General. 
of the Carranza régime, now that the states From the World (New York) 
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GEN, VENUSTIANO CARRANZA 


_ (Executive head of the de facto government recog- 
nized by the Pan-American powers on October 19) 


congratulation. The Washington admin- 
istration has placed an embargo on the ship- 
ment of munitions of war from this country 
to Mexico, unless consigned to the recog- 
nized government. ‘This action is likely to 
put a speedy end to effective insurrection. 


In September of this year Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., made 
an extended visit to the mines 
of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
a property under his control, for the purpose 
of learning the working conditions with a 
view to their improvement. As an outcome 
of his observations in the mines and in the 
homes of the miners, Mr. Rockefeller sub- 
mitted a plan for adjusting grievances and 
securing social and industrial betterment. 
This plan was accepted by the miners in a 
formal referendum vote, and nothing that 
has occurred in Colorado for a long time 
has offered so much in the way of specific 
remedy for the discontent that for years has 
kept the mining industry of the State in con- 
tinual disturbance and has been a menace to 
the peace and welfare of the community. 


Mr. Rockefeller 


in 
Colorado 


The agreement signed last month by repre- 
sentatives of the miners and the operating 
company is to remain in force until January 
1, 1918, and during that period the eight- 
hour day is to be maintained, together with 
the present wage-scale. But if wages should 
be raised in competitive fields a proportional 
increase would be made. 


eiciiniaint These rights of employees are 
Rightsof definitely recognized in the 
Miners Rockefeller plan: To hold meet- 
ings; to buy goods at other than “company” 
-stores; to have a check-weighman at the 
scales; to belong to a union or to refrain 
from belonging, as the individual employee 
may desire. ‘The demand for union recog- 
nition made by the miners at the beginning 
of the great strike two years ago is not con 
ceded ; but provision is made for district con- 
ference, in which the miners will be repre- 
sented, for the settlement of disputes. There 
will also be standing joint committees on in- 
dustrial codperation and conciliation; on 
safety and accidents; on sanitation, health, 
and housing and on recreation and educa- 
tion. All in all, this points towards democ- 
racy in the mining industry of Colorado. 
Mr. Rockefeller has declared that stock- 
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JUDGE ELISO ARREDONDO 


(Carranza’s Washington representative, who becomes 
Mexican Ambassador) 
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holders, directors, officers, and employees all 
have common interests, that none can be sac- 
rificed to the others, and that when any one 
of these groups considers its selfish interest 
alone disaster will follow. Colorado was 
sadly in need of such a gospel as this. 


While industrial stocks, and espe- 
Railroads in ~ially those concerned with war 
Receivership . 3 
orders, have been shooting up in 
price in a more spectacular way than has 
been seen before in this generation, railroad 
securities have lagged behind. Notable in- 
dustrial stocks have increased 1500 per cent. 
in price this year, and the more fortunate 
railroad stocks 15 per cent. The funda- 
mental reason for this contrast is, of course, 
that the prices of the products of the indus- 
trial companies can be and are increased in 
accordance with the laws of supply and de- 
mand, and with the higher costs of produc- 
tion. On the other hand, prices for the 
commodity,—transportation,—which the rail- 
roads have to sell, must remain the same un- 
less the Interstate Commerce Commission 
sanctions an advance. It is true that at pres- 
ent one-sixth of the total mileage of railroads 
in the United States is in the hands of re- 
ceivers. The recent addition of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas and the Missouri Pa- 
cific to the group of insolvent roads brings its 
mileage up to 40,721, and its total capitaliza- 
tion to $2,271,503,489. 


- There are nine systems of more 
e@ Western ° 
Roads Will than a thousand miles each now 
Try Again in the hands of the receivers, the 
list being headed by the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, with more than 8000 miles, and 
the Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis & 
San Francisco, with more than 7000 and 
6000 miles, respectively. The forty-one 
Western roads which last July obtained a 
decision from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, granting only a small percentage of 
certain rate increases asked for, have made 
formal petition for a rehearing of their case. 
It recites that the decision of last summer 
has not aided the carriers and that their 
current revenues are not sufficient to give a 
fair return on their investment. ‘The peti- 
tion particularly asks for increases in the rates 
on live-stock, packing-house products, meats, 
hides, fertilizer, cotton goods, and such 
commodities. 


Certain railroads are showing 
better operating results than last 
year, chiefly those hauling soft 
coal and others directly affected by the new 


Som 
Railroads 
Doing Better 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., DONS MINERS’ UNIFORM 
AND CHATS WITH HIS MEN AT TRINIDAD MINES 


feverish activity in the steel and iron busi- 
ness or other trades stimulated by the Euro- 
pean war orders. It was quite necessary that 
such an improvement should be shown if 
there were not to be further disastrous addi- 
tions to the receivership list. The New Ha- 
ven road is showing a marked recovery from 
its recent low-water mark in earnings; the 
New York Central is doing markedly better 
than last year; the very well-managed South- 
ern Railroad shows signs of recovering from 
the severe blow to its earnings caused by the 
misfortunes of the cotton planters. Coal 
roads, like the Norfolk & Western and 
Chesapeake & Ohio, are making unusual 
records of gross earnings. As a whole, how- 
ever, the railroad industry is far from being 
out of the woods, and its troubles are a very 
real drag on the return of the company to 
general prosperity. Not the least difficulty 
to be faced by the roads in the immediate 
future is the high cost of capital, caused by 
the great demand of war times. ‘The car- 
riers must borrow money in great quantities 
for the extension of their lines and improve- 
ment of their service if they are to keep up 
with the country’s growth. This borrowing 
at current rates for capital will cost them 
from 10 to 25 per cent. more than the cost 
twenty years ago, which is a very formidable 
factor when the price of the commodity they 
produce cannot be increased. 
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” Zp THE FRENCH-ENGLISH BILLION-DOLLAR LOAN IN AMERICA 


“Here, youngster, take this and skip along.” 
[For a discussion of the Anglo-French loan and its success in the United States, see the comments by our 





Ricn Uncre Sam: 


financial editor, on pages 6388-9 of this number of the 


Review] 


From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 


The October report from the 
Government on the harvests of 
1915 show, that they have finally 
exceeded even the favorable promise of 
earlier months. For the first time the United 
States has grown a wheat crop exceeding a 
billion bushels; and it is also true that no 
other country has ever produced so much 
wheat in one season. The corn yield prom- 
ises to be over three billion bushels, the larg- 
est in history, while preliminary estimates 
indicate record harvests of oats, barley, rye, 
sweet potatoes, rice, tobacco, and hay. Not 
only is the wheat crop the largest in quantity ; 
at prices prevailing in October the farm value 
of this one 1915 crop is more than $910,- 
(00,000,—considerably more than any pre- 
vious season’s valuation. The Canadian crop, 
also, far exceeds that of any former year. 


The Harvest 
Exceeding 
its Promise 


One of the many stirring conse- 
quences of the sudden revival of 
activity in the iron and steel 
business, begun, as it was, largely by the 
stimulation of European war orders,—is the 
forming of a new combination of steel- 
makers. The Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Company does not, to be sure, measure up 
in gigantic proportions to the United States 


A New Steel 
Combination 


Steel Corporation, its total authorized capital 
being $100,000,000. Its nucleus was the 
Midvale Steel Company, a well-established 
concern engaged largely in the manufacture 
of armor plate and heavy ordnance. The 
corporation owning the new combination 
took over the Midvale Company for $22,- 
000,000, paid $20,000,000 more for the 
Remington Arms Company, and $18,500,000 
for the Worth Brothers Company and the 
Coatesville Rolling Mill Company. The 
operating head of the new “trust” is Wil- 
liam E. Corey, a former president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, and one of 
the vice-presidents is Alva C. Dinkey, also 
taken from the greater company. The new 
combination is said to have an option on 
300,000,000 tons of iron ore in Cuba. The 
promoters of the Midvale concern answer 
suggestions of possible Government interfer- 
ence with statements that its capitalization 
represents actual cash and cost values, and 
that there will be only one class of stock, no 
debts and no promotion awards, the organ- 
izers receiving their profits from the privilege 
of subscription at par. They also point out 
that the units combined have not been com- 
petitors, as they turn out different classes of 
finished products. 

















RECORD OF EVENTS IN THE WAR 


(From September 21 


The Last Part of September 


September 21.—The British budget is intro- 
duced by Chancellor of the Exchequer McKenna, 
calling for expenditures five times the amount of 
revenue; the Chancellor proposes to increase the 
income tax and postal rates and the taxes on 
sugar, tea, coffee, tobacco, patent medicines, and 
automobiles. 


September 22.—French aviators bombard the 
royal palace and railway station at Stuttgart, the 
capital of Wurttemberg, more than 100 miles 
beyond the German frontier. 

September 23.—Acting upon the advice of 
Premier Venizelos, King Constantine orders a 
general mobilization of the Greek army, “as a 
measure of elementary prudence in view of the 
mobilization of Bulgaria.” 

In the Frye case, the State Department at 
Washington makes public a note from the Ger- 
man Government; in future German warships 
will not destroy American vessels carrying con- 
ditional contraband, but the right is reserved to 
destroy those carrying absolute contraband. 

September 24.—The German Finance Minister, 
Dr. Helfferich, announces that subscriptions for 
the third war loan amount to $3,000,000,000; the 
total of the three loans is $6,250,000,000. 

The German general offensive against Russia 
meets with reverses at several points, particularly 
at Lutsk, which is recaptured by the Russians. 

September 25.—After several days of heavy 
bombardment of the German lines, an important 
offensive movement is undertaken by the French 
in the Champagne district (between Rheims and 
Verdun), and by the British and French in the 
Artois district (between Ypres and Arras). 


September 26.—British and French official re- 
ports indicate that their assaults carried twenty 
miles‘of German trenches, in some places to a 
depth of nearly three miles. 

September 27.—The Austro-German forces 
under General von Linsingen recover and com- 
pel the Russians to retreat from Lutsk. 


September 28.—Formal announcement is made 
at New York of the terms of the American loan 
to Great Britain and France, arranged by a com- 
mission of British and French financial authori- 
ties after conferences with American bankers; a 
bond issue of $500,000,000 is to be floated, draw- 
ing 5 per cent. interest and issued to the syndicate 
at 96; the money is to remain in the United 
States, and to be used only in payment for com- 
modities. 

The British Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sir 
Edward Grey, informs the House of Commons 
that Great Britain and her allies will support 
with their full power those Balkan states which 
may be attacked by Bulgaria. 

The Italian battleship Benedetto Brin is blown 
to pieces by an internal explosion while at anchor 
in Brindisi Harbor; Rear-Admiral de Cervin 
and more than 300 of the crew are killed. 









to October 19, 1915) 


September 29.—A French official report enu- 
merates the results of the four days’ assaults of 
the Anglo-French forces, maintaining that the 
Germans suffered losses amounting to the effect- 
ive strength of 120,000 men; 23,000 men and 120 
cannon were captured. 


The First Week of October 


October 1.—Persistent rumors at Washington 
are to the effect that more than fifty German 
submarines have been destroyed or captured since 
Germany began its submarine warfare against 
merchant shipping. 

It is announced at Londen that during the 
month of September thirty-six British merchant 
ships were destroyed by German warships or 
mines, with a loss of seventy-two lives. 

The German War Office declares that 95,464 
Russian prisoners were taken by German troops 
during September, besides 37 cannon and 298 
machine guns. 

Statistics published at Washington indicate that 
41.7 per cent. of the male members of German 
trades unions have enlisted in the war. 

October 2.—Reports from the Russian zone 
indicate that the German offensive has slackened 
all along the line and that the Russian resistance 
has stiffened; the front extends in a straight line 
from Dvinsk to the Rumanian frontier. 

October 3.—Russia demands that Bulgaria 
“break with the enemies of the Slav cause” and 
at once expel German and Austrian officers 
alleged to have joined the Bulgarian army. 

A committee of distinguished Americans makes 
public a report of its investigation into charges 
of Turkish atrocities in Armenia, based upon 
information of “unquestioned veracity, integrity, 
and authority”; it finds that. “crimes now being 
perpetrated upon the Armenian people surpass in 
their horror and cruelty anything that history 
has recorded during the past thousand years.” 


October 4.—It is learned that British and 
French troops have been landed in Greece (neu- 
tral), at Salonica, to help Serbia resist the threat- 
ened Austro-German drive through Serbia to the 
relief of Turkey. 

German and Russian official reports show that 
the Russian armies have assumed the offensive 
in many sections. 


October 5.—The German Government, de- 
sirous of reaching an agreement with the United 
States on the Arabic incident, disavows the act of 
the submarine commander who sank the ship in 
the belief that it intended to ram his own vessel; 
orders issued to German submarine commanders 
“have been made so stringent that the recurrence 
of a similar incident is out of the question.” 

King Constantine, of Greece, informs Premier 
Venizelos that he cannot support his pro-Allies 
policy, and the Premier resigns; previously the 
Chamber of Deputies had passed a vote of confi- 
dence in the Venizelos ministry, 142 to 102. 
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WHAT A TORPEDO DOES TO A SHIP 


(The cargo has been adjusted so that the vessel’s bow 
is almost out of the water; but when made by the torpedo 
the hole was entirely under water, Measured by the 
scale marked on the bow, the hole is: more than or 
two feet square. The Gulflight was torpedoed on Ma 
but the photograph has only recently a available) 


Subscriptions to the Anglo-French loan floated 
in the United States are closed, and it is an- 
nounced that the $500,000,000 is over-subscribed; 
six applications alone take one-fifth of the loan. 

October 6.—The Russian, French, British, Ital- 
ian, and Serbian ministers to Bulgaria ask for 
their passports, the Bulgarian Government’s re- 
ply to the Russian ultimatum being unsatisfactory. 

The French offensive in the Champagne region 
carries an important German position at Tahure, 
within two miles of the railway serving German 
trenches between Rheims and the Argonne. 

October 7.—Austro-German armies begin an 
invasion of Serbia, in an attempt to open a route 
to Constantinople to aid the Turks; Field-Mar- 
shal von Mackensen is in command, and his 
forces are reported to number 300,000. 

A Greek cabinet is formed with Alexander 
Zaimis as Premier; five of the members are 
former Premiers. 

Lord Bryce declares in the House of Lords that 
since May 800,000 Armenian men, women, and 
children have been slain by Turks in Asia 
Minor. 


The Second Week of October 

October 9.—Belgrade, the Serbian capital, is 
occupied by the Austro-German invading armies. 

October 10.—The Serbian War Office declares 
that the right wing of the invading Austro- 
German armies, attempting to cross the lower 
Drina, southwest of Belgrade, has been thrown 
back with enormous losses. 

The Russian cabinet is reorganized to admit 
two new members, one of whom (Alexei Khvos- 


tov, Minister of the Interior), for the first time, 
comes from the Duma. 


October 11—Bulgarian armies cross the border 
into Serbia at several points east of Nish,—and 
Bulgaria enters the war as an ally of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Turkey. 


October 12.—It is reported from Sweden and 
Denmark that six German steamships have been 
sunk within twenty-four hours by British subma- | 
rines operating in the Baltic Sea. 

Austro-German armies capture the Serbian city 
and fortress of Semendria, opening the route 
to Nish and Constantinople. 

The Russian War Office reports that the Aus- 
tro-Germans, in Galicia have been forced back 
across the Stripa River, southwest of Tarnopol. 


October 13.—A night raid of Zeppelin airships 
over London and the eastern counties results in 
the killing of 41 civilians and 14 persons con- 
nected with the military; 114 others are injured. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs i in the French 
cabinet, Théophile Delcassé, resigns; Premier 
Viviani assumes the portfolio, and receives a vote 
of confidence in the Chamber of Deputies, 372 
to 9. 


The Third Week of October 


October 15.—Great Britain informs the Bul- 
garian Government that a state of war exists, 
because of attacks made by Bulgaria on Britain’s 
ally, Serbia. 

Premier Zaimis informs Great Britain that the 
Greek Government does not consider that its 
treaty with Serbia (a defensive alliance) calls 
for intervention by Greece in the present circum- 
stances. 

Offcial figures of British casualties at the 
Dardanelles show a total of 96,899, of whom 
18,957 were killed. 


October 17.—The French and British troops 
landed on Greek soil are reported to have en- 
tered Bulgarian territory and attacked the forti- 
fied town of Strumnitza. 


October 18.—Sir Edward Carson resigns his 
post as Attorney General in the British cabinet, 
disagreeing with the prevailing views of his 
colleagues regarding affairs in the near East. 

Major-Gen. Sir Charles C. Monro is appointed 
to command the British forces at the Dardanelles, 
succeeding Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton. 


October 19—A Russian imperial manifesto 
proclaims “the treason of Bulgaria to the Slav 
cause,” the proclamation being virtually a formal 
declaration of war. 

Italy declares war upon Bulgaria. 

The capital of Serbia is transferred from Nish 
to Prisrend, in the west. 

A Bulgarian invading army reaches Vranya, 
Serbia, in an attempt to cut the railway con- 
necting the Serbian army and the Anglo-French 
forces; but they are thrown back. 

A French official report declares that a care- 
fully prepared German attack with strong forces, 
east of Rheims, has been completely checked. 
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\:.. - THE ARROWROCK IRRIGATION DAM, ACROSS THE BOISE RIVER, IDAHO 


(The dam is the highest in the world, being 261 feet from the roadway at the top to the river bed, with an 
additional 90 feet of anchorage extending down to solid rock. At the top it is only 16 feet wide, but at the base 
the concrete wall is 240 feet thick. The dam creates an artificial mountain lake eighteen miles long, a 
water during the rainy season and storing it for use during dry periods. It is said that more than two hundre 
thousand acres of agricultural lands will be watered and made a by this irrigation project. It was 


formally opened last month, after four years of construction wor 


by the United States Reclamation Service) 


RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


(From September 2k 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


September 21.—In the Massachusetts primaries 
Governor David I. Walsh (Dem.) is renom- 
inated, and Samuel W. McCall (Rep.), Nelson 
B. Clark (Prog.), and William Shaw (Proh.) 
are nominated. 

September 28.—Mayor Rolph (Rep.) of San 
Francisco is reélected, receiving a majority vote 
in the primaries. 

October 6.—Addressing the Naval Consulting 
Board at its first meeting, President Wilson de- 
clares that the nation is convinced that it ought 
to be adequately prepared for defense. . . . Presi- 
dent Wilson announces that he will vote for 
woman suffrage at the special election in New 
Jersey,—not as the leader of his party in the 
nation, but upon his private convictions as a citi- 
zen of the State. 


October 10.—President Wilson addresses the 
Daughters of the American Revolution at their 
twenty-fifth anniversary celebration in Washing- 
ton; he pleads for pure patriotism in politics, and 
the undivided allegiance of foreign-born citi- 
zens. : 

October 13.—Mayor Bell, of Indianapolis, is 
acquitted by a jury of the charge of conspiracy 
in connection with the 1914 primary and elec- 


to October 19, 1915) 


tion... . The so-called “cotton futures” act is 
declared unconstitutional in the United States 
District Court at New York, because, although a 
revenue measure, it originated in the Senate. 

October 19.—A constitutional amendment ex- 
tending the suffrage to women is rejected by the 
voters of New Jersey, by a majority of 50,000. 
. .. Secretary Daniels announces the details of 
the national defense program for the navy; a 
five-year building scheme is proposed, during 
which time there shall be authorized 16 new bat- 
tleships and battle cruisers, 10 scout cruisers, 100 
submarines, and 50 destroyers. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


September 24.—A United States cavalryman is 
killed in an engagement with Mexican soldiers 
near Progreso, Texas. 


September 26.—Fighting between United State 
marines and Haitian guerrillas, near Cape Hai- 
tien, results in the killing of an American ser- 
geant and fifty Haitians: 

September 27.—A second sergeant of United 
States marines is killed from ambush by Haitian 
outlaws. 

September 29.—Haitian Cacos, or guerrillas, 
agree to surrender their arms in exchange for 
amnesty. 
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JOSEPH E. WING 
(Of all the writers in the great and growing field 
of agricultural literature, none was better known or 


more widely read than ‘Joe’? Wing. He was for many 
years ‘traveling correspondent of the Breeder’s Gazette, 
of Chicago, and was author of several books. He wrote 
and lectured with charming style. During recent years 
he became the leading advocate of alfalfa-planting. His 
death occurred on September 10) 


October 5.—It is announced at Lima that Pope 
Benedict has been designated as arbitrator of the 
question of delimiting the frontiers of Peru and 
Bolivia. 

October 9.—The Carranza party in Mexico is 
declared to be the only one possessing the essen- 
tials for recognition as the de facto government, 
at a fourth conference of the American Secretary 
of State and the diplomatic representatives at 
Washington of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, 
Uruguay, and Guatemala. 


October 19.—The United States extends formal 
recognition to General Carranza as leader of the 
dominant faction in Mexico; similar action is 
taken by eight of the republics of Central and 
South America. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


September 20.—The Panama Canal is closed 
indefinitely, because of slides in the Gaillard 
(Culebra) Cut. 

September 22.—The collapse of a street for 
more than a block in New York City, when un- 
dermined for subway construction, causes the 
death of seven persons and serious injury to 
scores. 

September 25.-—A section of Broadway, New 
York City, under which a subway is being con- 
structed, collapses and causes the death of one 
person and injuries to three others. 

September 26.—The explosion of a gasoline 
tank car and fires resulting therefrom destroy 
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many buildings in Ardmore, Okla., and kill more 
than thirty persons. 

September 27.—The Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway, with 3800 miles of track, is placed in 
the hands of a receiver. 

September 29.—Wireless telephone conversa- 
tions are carried on by officials of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company (using naval 
wireless-telegraph power stations), between Ar- 
lington, Va., and Honolulu, 4900 miles apart... . 
A tropical hurricane sweeps over the lower Mis- 
sissippi valley and the Gulf coast, causing much 
destruction of property and the loss of 300 lives; 
the city of New Orleans suffers most severely. 
..+ Twenty thousand members of the Grand 
Army of the Republic march through Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Washington, and are reviewed by 
the President at the White House; the parade 
commemorates the Grand Review, held in May 
fifty years earlier, at the close of the Civil War. 

October 1.—Capt. Elias R. Montfort, of Cin- 
cinnati, is elected Commander-in-Chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. 

October 4.—The Department of Agriculture 
estimates that the cotton crop will be 10,950,000 
bales (of 500 pounds each), the smallest crop 
since 1909. 

October 6.—The engagement of President 
Woodrow Wilson and Mrs. Norman Galt, of 
Washington, is announced at the White House. 

October 7—The Government’s crop reports in- 
dicate record harvests of wheat and oats and the 
second largest corn crop; the wheat yield will 
for the first time reach the billion-bushel mark. 


October 9.—A new automobile racing record is 
made in the first contest for the Astor Cup, held 
in New York City; Gil Anderson drives a Stutz 
car 350 miles at the rate of 102.6 miles an hour. 

October 11——A United States Army aviator, 
Lieut. Walter D. Taliaferro, is killed during a 
flight over San Diego Bay. 

October 13.—The Boston American League 
baseball team (the “Red Sox”) wins the cham- 
pionship series, four games to one, played with 
the Philadelphia National League team. 


OBITUARY 


September 21.—Anthony Comstock, the noted 
vice crusader, 71. . Rev. David S. Phelan, 
for more than fifty years editor of the Western 
Watchman, 74. . . . James W. Alexander, for- 
mer president of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, 76. 

September 22.—Dr. Austin Flint, of New York, 
a distinguished physiologist and alienist, 79... . 
Rudolph Ellis, a prominent Philadelphia finan- 
cier, 78. 

September 26.—James Keir Hardie, the noted 
British labor leader, 59. 

September 27.—Rev. Dr. David Parker Mor- 
gan, formerly a prominent New York clergyman 
and social worker, 73. . . . John W. Bookwalter, 
at one time prominent in Ohio manufacturing 
and political circles, 76. . . . Alonzo Rothschild, 
author of a widely read Lincoln biography, 53. 

September 30.—William .Watson, secretary of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 81. 
: Richard R. Williams, for thirty years 
editor of the Iron Age, 72. 














RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 
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AN UNFORTUNATE INCIDENT IN A GREAT ENGINEERING TASK 


(The scene is Seventh Avenue, New York City, at Twenty-fourth Street, just after an explosion has caused the 


street to collapse for an entire block. 


than open excavation work. 


crete work is completed, the surface of the street is merely boards pro 
blast, with perhaps other contributing factors, caused the supports to co 
pants, including a crowded street car—dropped to the bottom. 3 
There are forty-five miles of subway under construction in 


injured. 


: ; It is particularly 
is heing honeycombed for its underground transportation system. 
use of the streets during the three years necessary to pond | 

For a long period, after the earth has been dug out and before the steel and con- 


interesting as showing graphically how the metropolis 
In order not to interfere with the ordinary 
ete the work, the tunneling method is used rather 


ped up by wooden beams. An extra-heavy 
eee, and the whole street—with its occu- 
ersons were killed and scores seriously 


Seven } : 
Yew York, one line being under the most 


important and congested thoroughfare, Broadway. Three days after the accident shown in this illustration, a 
second one—somewhat less serious—occurred on Broadway) 


October 3.—John Pratt Elkin, Justice of the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 55. Reynold 
Kohlhaas, of Paterson, N. J., noted for his im- 
provements in silk-weaving, 62. 

October 4.—George Edwardes, the famous Eng- 
lish producer of musical-comedies, 63. . . . Karl 
Albert Staaff, former Premier of Sweden. 

October 6-—Mrs. May Arkwright Hutton, 
pioneer leader of the suffrage movement in 
Washington State. 

October 7.—Bishop Robert Codman, of the 
Episcopal diocese of Maine, 55. . . . John Bishop 
Putnam, the book publisher, 67. . . . Rev. John 
A. Conway, S. J., former president of the Cath- 
olic Educational Association, 62. 

October 10.—Charles Frederick Holder, the 
scientist and writer on natural history, 66. 

October 11.—Jean Henri Fabre, the distin- 
guished French authority on insect life, 92. . 
Alfred Mezieres, dean of the French Academy 
and author of works on literature, 89. . . . 
— Eyschen of the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 

urg. 


October 12.—Thomas P. Fowler, former presi- 
dent of the New York, Ontario & Western Rail- 
road, 64... Arthur Pillsbury Dodge, well 
known in New England and New York as lawyer 
and magazine publisher, 65. 

October 14.—Dr. Thomas Hunter, for more 
than half a century teacher and principal in 
New York City grammar and normal schools, 83. 

October 16.—Brig.-Gen. Henry Blanchard Free- 
man, U. S. A., a veteran of Indian, Civil, and 
Spanish wars, 79. . . . Sir Lionel Carden, 
recently British Minister to Mexico, 64. at 
Prof. Theodor Bovert, the German biologist, 53. 

. Henry Mann, a well-known New York 
newspaper man and author, 67. 

October 18.—Roderick Dhu Sutherland, former 
Representative in Congress from Nebraska, 63. 
. . . Arthur Greaves, city editor of the New 
York Times, 47. . . . Robert Boyd Ward, head 
of a widely known baking company, 63. 

October 19.—Augustus Jay DuBois, professor 
of civil engineering in the Sheffield Scientific 
School, 66. . . . Joseph G. McCoy, pioneer cattle 
drover of the Southwest, 77. 
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© Patriot Publishing Company. From ‘‘The Photographic History of thé Civil War.” 
THE GRAND REVIEW OF UNION TROOPS ON PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, WASHINGTON, IN MAY, 1865 


TWO HISTORIC PARADES 


IFTY years ago last May, bronzed and 
scarred soldiers of the North tramped 
along Pennsylvania Avenue, from the Capitol 
to the White House, for two full days. Lee’s 
surrender to Grant at Appomattox, on April 
9, had been followed in quick succession by 
the capitulation of all the armies of the 
South ; and the four years’ struggle had come 
to an end. The Confederate soldiers had 
been paroled, and had already returned to 
their homes. The Union troops,—or, rather, 
200,000 of them,—before being mustered out 
of service, were brought to Washington to be 
reviewed by the President and to receive the 
homage of the nation, as a fitting celebration 
of the end of war and the beginning of peace. 
The fates had decreed that Lincoln was 
not to enjoy such an occasion, to which he 
542 


had looked forward for so long. The flags 
of the capital were still at half-mast, the 
buildings still draped in mourning for him. 
The reviewing stand was occupied by Presi- 
dent Johnson and by Generals Grant, Sher- 
man, and Meade. The blue line marched 
past for two days,—the Army of the Potomac 
on May 23, and the Armies of Tennessee 
and Georgia on the 24th. ‘There was a 
cheerful spirit in the ranks,—for the long 
and trying conflict was over, and the men 
were returning to their homes and their 
peaceful occupations. It was truly an in- 
spiring occasion. 

That was half a century ago; and this 
year’s meeting of the veterans’ organization, 
the Grand Army of the Republic, was held 
in Washington to commemorate the event. 
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GRAND ARMY VETERANS ON PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, WASHINGTON, ON SEPTEMBER 29, 1915, 
COMMEMORATING FIFTY YEARS OF PEACE 


The intervening years have wrought radical 
changes in their ranks. The bearded youths 
of ’65 have become aged men. Many of 
them have attended their last muster and 
answered their last roll-call. Few of those 
who survive are under seventy; some are 
over ninety. ‘Twenty thousand of the vet- 
erans were able to make the journey to 
Washington, coming from all parts of the 
country, and on the 29th of September they 
marched along Pennsylvania Avenue exactly 
as had been done fifty years before. The 
President who reviewed them was a Demo- 
crat, and in a prominent place of honor was 
the Chief Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court,—a soldier of the Confederacy. 

There never was a feeling of hatred be- 
tween the men who wore the Union Blue and 





those in the Confederate Gray; and there 
are ever-increasing signs of comradeship be- 
tween the former rivals. The spirit which 
made possible the reunion at Gettysburg in 
1913, and its further development there, has 
become so general throughout the veterans’ 
organizations that we may soon see their 
annual gatherings held in common. 

Our illustrations show both the grand 
review of fifty years ago (from a rare Brady 
photograph, in the collection owned by the 
Review of Reviews Company), and its repeti- 
tion .of last September,—the cameras having 
been placed in almost exactly the same spot. 
The view is up Pennsylvania Avenue, with 
the Capitol in the distance. A striking fea- 
ture of the two scenes, when contrasted, is 
the thinned ranks of the veterans. 














WAR AND MOBILIZATION IN 
THE BALKANS 




















© International News Service, New York 
UNLOADING A BRITISH NAVAL GUN IN SERBIA 
(British marines and Serbian artillerymen unloading a big naval gun sent to Serbia by the English) 
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© American Press Association, New York 
SALONICA, THE GRECIAN PORT WHERE THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANDED TO HELP THEIR LITTLE 
ALLY, SERBIA 
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WAR AND MOBILIZATION IN 


© International News Service, New York 


MEETING THE TEUTON INVADERS 


(A Serbian trench on the ledge of a hill overlooking the Danube) 


© Intemational News Service, New York 
EXCAVATIONS AND BARBED WIRE FENCES IN SERBIA 
(Some of the obstacles the Germans and Austrians have to overcome in advancing through Serbia) 
Nov.—3 
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© American Press Association, New York 
‘BULGARIAN INFANTRY IN THE MOUNTAINS 




















Photograph by Paul Thompson 
A BATTERY OF BULGARIAN ARTILLERY 
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Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
A SECTION OF THE GREEK ARMY IN THEIR PICTURESQUE GARB 























© American Press Association, New York 
RUMANIAN CAVALRY WITH MAXIM GUNS 











THE ALLIES’ CARTOONISTS 


LAST month 

we present- 
ed in this depart- 
ment a large 


number of cur-: 


rent cartoons on 
the war from 
German and 
Austrian sources. 
In this issue we 
have gathered 
together some 
specimens of the 
work of the car- 
toonists of the 
Allied nations. 
To Punch, of 


London, as the § 
“dean” of thes 


Allies’ cartoon 


tion, and in point 
of service in 
many _ previous 
wars it is the 
foremost veteran 
of them all. The 
Zeppelin and sub- 
marine questions 
are naturally 
nearer to Brit- 
ain’s Isle than 
some other phases 
of the war, and 


peared in England on these two topics. 
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THE ACHIEVEMENT 
Count ZEPPELIN: “Stands London where it did, my child?” 
Tue Cuitp: “Yes, father; missed it again. 
Count Zeppetin: ‘Then you had no success?” 


Tue Cuitp: “Oh, yes, father; I’ve got home again.” 
From Punch (London) 
many cartoons have ap- 











THE DACHSHUND (GERMANY) PAUSES BEFORE DE- 


PORCUPINE (MOBILIZED RUMANIA) 
From the Dispatch (Manchester) 
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ISER: 


Tirpy! 


The  cartoon- 
ists of the Allies, 
it must be ad- 
mitted, do not 
display as much 
of primitive 
fierceness as their 
Teutonic _ broth- 
ers. ‘There is in 
their work more 
of humor than of 
mere savagery. 
In some of the 
smaller of the 
Allies’ countries 
the war has, of 
course, interfered 
not only with the 


Ss publishing of pe- 
SSN riodicals and the 
—= work of the car- 
== toonists, bu‘: also 


with the regular 
mail service to 
this country, so 
that it has not 
been possible to 
give examples 
from every nation 
actually at war. 
A representative 
collection of cari- 
catures may, 
however, be 
found in these 
pages. 





CONSOLATION 
TirpPitz: Reet They won't let me be as frightful 


CIDING TO CROSS THE PATH OF THE BRISTLING .#8 I want to be! 
Don’t cry, 


t You can make an occa- 
sional mistake, you know, and Bernstorff can always 
apologize. From the Westminster Gazette 
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PLUCKING THE GERMANIC EAGLES 


Tue BersaGlLiere: ‘“THere’s where I get new feathers 
for my hat.” , ; 
From Pasquino (Turin) 


Colonial Britain is as sturdy in the cartoon 
arena as on the field of battle. Some of the 
best work is Canadian, notably by Racey, 
of the Montreal Star. From the Do- 
minion to India is a long way, but men- 








THE KAISER’S HEROISM 
Tue German Emperor (to his allies): “We shall go 
on fighting heroically as long as you have a single sol- 
dier left.” 


From Pasquino (Turin) 

















BULL’S RUN 


The Italians scored against the Austrians by liberating 
and stampeding bulls upon them. 


From Punch (Melbourne) 


tion must certainly be made of the car- 
toons published in Hindi Punch, of Bom- 

















THE IMPS OF WAK 


Karser: “After all the trouble I’ve taken with you 
must say that, as little terrors, you disappoint me.” 


From Punch (London) 


on sateen 
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ROBBING PETER TO PACIFY PAUL 
Tue Katser (about to pluck feathers): “You must 


learn to renounce, dear Bird.” 


Tue Turkey: “I’ve done nothing else!” 

(Referring to the report that Germany induced 
Turkey to make territorial concessions to Bulgaria for 
the purpose of securing her assistance) 


From the Cape Times (Cape Town, Africa) 








bay. ‘These cartoons are quaint in execution, 
but well conceived. ‘The cartoonists of Aus- 
tralia, also, and South Africa, are giving the GANYMEDE AND THE GERMAN EAGLE 
Empire and the Allies loyal support. |, SULTAN: “Of course I know it’s a great honor being 

The “salient” where the attack occasion- eS eo TS beginning almost to wish 
ally develops intensity is the so-called bar- From Punch (London) 


barity of the German methods of warfare, 



































GERMAN~ KULTUR WINS BULGARIA 


Turkey: “My protector’ and béhefactor, rel ing on 

4 te, Wnts your promises, I have taken in good part all-the ham- 
mering I have had from the Allies. Now will you ad- 

TURKEY'S FALL vise me how to face our new enemy, that burglar 

Tue ScHootmaster: “Take a good look at Turkey Bulgarian? E 
now—because when we re-open school she will have Germany: ‘Nothing easier; we shall make a friend 
ceased to exist!” of him by just giving him your railway.” 
From Pasquino (Turin) 3 From Hindi Punch (Bombay) 
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WALRUS TEARS 

“I weep for you,” the walrus said; THE LAST WEAPONS OF KULTUR 
“I deeply sympathise.” F : Pari 

With sobs and tears, he sorted out rom Le Rive (Paris) 
Those of the largest size, 

Holding his pocket-handkerchief 
Before his streaming eyes. 


‘ the cartoonists for some striking satirical 
(‘Through the Looking Glass’’) 


tha ne work (as witness the “Walrus Tears” car- 
From the Cape Times (Cape Town, Africa) ‘ - Gand 

(A Copenhagen telegram says it is stated in the Ger- toon from the Cape Times). The poison 

man papers that the Kaiser, during his visit to the bat- gas” methods of fighting and the slaying of 
tlefield on the western front, knelt before a_ large - ; : 

group of dead. German soldiers and wept, exclaiming, non-combatants by submarines, have also 

ne Ree See lee come in for attention, until the Kaiser is 

; pictured as denying all knowledge of the 

and for this the Kaiser, as the head of the principles of humanity, and his country 
Teutonic forces, is made personally re- branded as an Ishmael among nations. 

sponsible in the cartoons on this subject. 

The report that on more than one occasion 

the Kaiser wept when surveying the dreadful 

casualties of the battlefield, is seized upon by 

















arene Cee Oem SS ™ 





“NO GREATER SHAME TO MAN THAN INHUMANITIE” THE ISHMAEL OF THE NATIONS 
Germ-Hun Kaiser (to “Humanity’): “Woman, “And he will be a wild man; his hand will be against 
_depart! I know thee not.” every man and every man’s hand against him. 


From the Hindi Punch (Bombay) From the Bulletin (Sydney, Australia) 
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THE LABORS OF SISYPHUS 
(An Italian view of the utter futility of Teutonic ex- 
peditions into Russia) 
From IJ! Fischietto (Turin) AN IMPOSSIBLE TASK 


Russia (to Germany): ‘Well, well; you may try, 
but at this rate you won’t even reach around :ny 


Turkey comes in for considerable atten- waist.” 
tion. The “Sick Man of Europe” is now 
usually represented as a much battered bird, 
receiving severe punishment as a_ result 





From Mucha (Warsaw) 




















A FEEBLE ARROW 
(The arrow is labelled “American Protest.”) 
From Mancho (Tokyo) 


or: 
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A RUSSIAN VIEW OF THE NE@OTIATIONS FOR A 
SEPARATE PEACE 
Tue Karser: “Can’t you hear me at the telephone?” 
Tue Russian (remembering the poison gas): 
at - B . “That’s why I keep away. It is not sterilized at this 
(The Minister of Munitions is doing good work) end.” 
From Hindi Punch (Bombay) From Novoe Satirikon (Petrograd) 





THREE CHEERS FOR THE “LLOYD GEORGE” SHELL! 
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“SEN LITTLE NIGGERS WERE SITTING ON A FENCE” 


“and then there was one.” And he won’t last 
long. (Referring to Germany’s lost colonies) 


From the Daily Star (Montreal) 














APROPOS OF THE FRENCH DRIVE 
of allying himself with the Germans. Evi- Tse Crown Prince: “You were complaining the 
° other day, Father, that ycur generals on the west front 
dence of regret over a bad bargain, and a were stuck fast. Well, we’re on the move now.” 
rueful spirit, are shown by the Turk in these From Punch (London) 


cartoons. : 
Russia, naturally, occupies a prominent whether the “Bear” happens to be advancing 


place in the work of the cartoonists; and °F Tetreating, the main point usually em- 
phasized is the ultimate hopelessness of the 


attempt to conquer the immense forces a 
the disposal of the Czar. je 


























THE ASTONISHED HUNS 


“ — — ” 
“We have captured Warsaw, but the town is empty!” ‘ ow—Ww—Ww ; Ww: 
“What a barbarous people! What a way to make The Kaiser started the electric battery and now he 
war!” can’t let go. 
From Pasquino (Turin) From the Star (Montreal) 









































SENATOR CUMMINS, OF IOWA 


LBERT BAIRD CUMMINS had 

made his mark as a public man of 
strength and courage a good many years 
before he came to Washington as Senator 
from Iowa to succeed Mr. Allison. It was 
while serving three successive terms as Gov- 
ernor that he became widely known for his 
views upon tariff reform. He formulated 
what was designated as the “Iowa idea.” 
He was a protectionist, but believed in revi- 
sion, and demanded that the tariff should 
not be used to bolster up domestic monopoly. 
His great accomplishments as a lawyer, and 
his talent for legislation and public business, 
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made him one of the foremost men in the 
Senate from the very beginning of his serv- 
ice in that body, to which he has been twice 
reélected. He opposed the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff, and voted against it. His position in 
that debate led to the initiation of the in- 
come-tax amendment to the Constitution. 
He was unable to accept the work of the 
Republican convention of 1912 as valid, and 
refused to support Taft, voting for Roose- 
velt. But he maintained h® place in the 
Republican party, is its acknowledged leader 
in his own State, and is perhaps its foremost 
figure in the United States Senate. 














DEFENSE AND REVENUE IN 


THE NEXT 


CONGRESS 


BY ALBERT B. COMMINS 


(United States Senator from Iowa) 


HATEVER else the approaching 

Congress may do there can be no 
doubt that it will give its first attention to 
the two subjects which are uppermost in 
the minds of the people,—preparedness and 
revenue. We must determine, and at once, 
whether we should initiate a system that will 
lead to an adequate national defense; and we 
must decide immediately whether we should 
continue a fiscal policy that will shortly end 
in a bankrupt treasury. 

I venture to make some suggestions touch- 
ing these important and imminent questions. 
Notwithstanding the noise and turmoil of 
what appears to be the fiercest and wildest 
controversy of recent years, there is, in truth, 
but little difference of opinion with respect 
to preparedness among the great body of the 
silent, steady masses. It may seem that we 
are in the midst of a storm of disagreement 
so furious that we are in danger of ship- 
wreck; but it will pass away without even 
leaving an issue behind it. 

Just now there are some passionate and 
insanely fearful apostles of preparedness who 
apparently demand that we shall tax, bor- 
row, and labor until, as soon as human energy 
can accomplish it, we shall have the strongest 
navy, the biggest guns, the miost ammunition, 
the greatest fortifications in the world; that 
the standing army shall be immensely in- 
creased, and that every citizen between six- 
teen and sixty shall begin a course of mili- 
tary training, and be ready for war at a mo- 
ment’s notice. On the other hand, there are 
many eloquent and estimable enthusiasts who 
are, in substance, insisting that we ought to 
scrap our battleships and build no more, dis- 
band our army, dismantle our fortifications, 
and say to the other nations of the earth that 
under no circumstances will we fight; that 
we ask nothing of them but justice; that we 
invoke for ourselves their sense of fairness 
and honor, but will submit to their enlight- 
ened will. The confusion of thought and 
speech in all these utterances has no parallel 
save in the story of Babel, with its mixture 


of tongues, and we are bound to believe that 
the horrors of Europe have swept some* of 
our good people into the heights or depths 
of hysteria. 

The first and paramount duty is to make 
all things ready for an advance in the cause 
of international peace. The instant the war 
in Europe ends an opportunity will come to 
broaden the scope of arbitration, to increase 
the efficiency of mediation, and to secure the 
high advantages of reflection and delay. 

I halt, however, before the proposal to 
create a world’s tribunal, with power not 
only to decide but to enforce its awards with 
armies and navies. To me this means either 
war in its most objectionable form or the 
surrender of sovereignty and independence. 
It is a dream to'be realized only when all 
the people of the earth can unite in a single 
government, and even then the liberty of 
the citizen and of great groups of citizens 
would be in constant peril from the power of 
interest and the mistakes of ignorance. 

When the war closes we shall have the best 
chance we have ever had to civilize the law 
of the ocean, and widen the rights of neu- 
tral nations in commerce. We ought to go 
forward upon the hypothesis that peace, not 
war, is the normal condition of mankind, 
and that if, unhappily, two or more coun- 
tries find it necessary to resort to arms the 
business of peaceful powers shall neither be 
destroyed nor seriously interrupted. These 
and like problems inhere in every reasonable 
plan of preparedness, and they must engage 
the intelligent, patriotic thought of the men 
to whom for the time being the government 
is committed. 

With these considerations always in mind, 
Congress should look into the future with 
honest eyes and prepare for it with persistent 
courage. All of us, in office and out of 
office, hope and pray that an international 
dispute will never arise that cannot be set- 
tled through peaceful methods; but we know, 
just as well as we know that our govern- 
ment will continue, that a difference may 
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appear which cannot be adjusted either by 
diplomacy or arbitration. We know that an 
indignity may be put upon us which we must 
resent. We know that an assault may be 
made upon us which we must resist. We 
know that there may come a time when we 
must fight or lose our right to sit in the 
council of the world. We know that a day 
may dawn when lives will be the price of 
liberty, when our territorial integrity can 
be preserved only with guns, and when our 
national honor must be maintained by the 
strength of an army and navy. 

It is of no avail to arguc about these 
things, for they are instinctively and ever- 
lastingly true, and there is not a sane man 
in the United States who does not recognize 
them as simple verities. “Those who are 
preaching peace at any price cannot mean 
what they say. It is an abasing, destructive 
doctrine and obliterates all distinction be- 
tween the freeman and the slave; between 
courage and cowardice; between the self- 
reliant and self-respecting nation and the 
abject, harried dependency. 

I am not defending war. 
and horrible in every aspect. It blots and 
disfigures every page of history. One side 
has always been wrong and oftentimes both. 
But sometimes one side has been right; and 
if it had refused to fight it would have com- 
mitted a fatal crime against all the genera- 
tions yet unborn. What if Greece had weak- 
ly submitted when the Persian hosts were 
pouring over her borders? What if Rome 
had tamely surrendered when Hannibal was 
hammering at her gates? What if Charles 
Martel had yielded to the Saracen at Tours? 
What if Wellington had not shattered Na- 
poleon’s dream of universal conquest? What 
if the Colonies had not dared the English 
wrath? What if Lincoln, Grant, and Sher- 
man had not been willing to stand for the 
Union? Let us not deceive ourselves with 
the flimsy fallacies of an argument which 
stains with dishonor the brave deeds of the 
best and noblest of mankind:’ We have re- 
vered the memories of the heroes who fought 
and died for ‘the priceless things of life, and 
we will revere them still. 

Clearly then we must be ready to meet 
the misfortune .of war if it is unjustly or 
wrongfully thrust upon us, and this presents 
the practical inquiry which Congress’ must 
answer: What is reasonably required for the 
national defense ? 

I am not skilled in the science of war, 
and my opinion respecting the instrumen- 
talities of an effective defense is of little 
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value; but the object to be accomplished is 
sufficiently general so that the ordinary ob- 
server can sit in judgment upon it. Our 
military strength should be so organized and 
maintained that it will be impossible, hu- 
manly speaking, for any hostile force to land 
on our shores, or the battleships of an enemy 
to destroy our coast cities or imperil the lives 
of their inhabitants. It is said, and no doubt 
it is true, that oftentimes the attack is the 
surest defense, but we must forego that 
advantage. 

It will be enough, so far as countries from 
which we are separated by an ocean are con- 
cerned, to have a navy that can prevent for- 
eign troops from safely reaching our coun- 
try; to have fortifications that will protect 
our harbors; a comparatively .small regular 
army and a body of land reserves who, al- 
though pursuing the avocations of civil life, 
have had military training and who can be 
so quickly mobilized that all the nations of 
the earth will know that they would be met 
at the water’s edge by a force capable of 
successfully resisting any possible invasion. 

The suggestion that we ought to enter 
upon a program which, when finished, will 
make the United States the dominant naval 
force of the world does not commend itself 
to me; and I have no sympathy with the pro- 
posal to enter the mad competition which 
has characterized the policy of Great Britain 
and Germany. While the efficiency of our 
navy ought to be increased, its striking weak- 
ness is in its disproportion. Fast cruisers, 
auxiliaries, and submarines are imperatively 
needed to establish the balance which any 
sea force must have in order to be of the 
greatest value. Congress should take im- 
mediate measures to supply the missing ele- 
ments of our naval strength. 

I am a firm believer in preparedness, but 
I am unable to perceive the necessity of 
rushing headlong into extraordinary expendi- 
tures. While we ought to go steadily for- 
ward in the direction of preparedness, there 
are many reasons which incline_me toward 
deliberation: First, if we are drawn into the 
present war, which seems most unlikely, there 
is substantially nothing we can do to prepare 
for it. Second, the conflict in Europe ,will 
end in complete exhaustion, and there is no 
likelihood that in the near future any great 
nation will attack us. Third, we ought to 
study with exceeding care the lessons which 
the war will teach concerning ocean fighting, 
and profit by the experience of the unfor- 
tunate powers across the sea. Fourth, i 
may happen, and I fervently hope it will hap- 
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pen, that peace in Europe will be accom- 
panied with at least partial disarmament and 
an approach toward the freedom of the ocean. 

These considerations do not affect in any 
wise the policy of preparedness; but they do 
mightily affect the meaning of preparedness, 
and the way we should go about our prepara- 
tion. I am utterly opposed to any plan for 
the reorganization of the army, including 
land reserves, that involves compulsory mili- 
tary training, except in certain schools, for 
if there is not enough patriotism in this coun- 
try to induce voluntary preparation, the coun- 
try is hardly worth defending. The regu- 
lar army requires some enlargment, but we 
should be conservative about the extent of 
its increase. For the body of reserves we 
must either take the national guard or create 
a federal militia. and make the service so 
attractive that we shall at all times have 
enough young men with military experience 
to furnish almost instantly an army of any 
desired strength. 

If the military organization now known 
as the National Guard is employed to secure 
and maintain the body of reserves, it must 
be still further federalized, and important 
changes must be made in its character and 
control. It is not certain that the required 
changes can be brought about without a 
collision with the Constitution; but, passing 
the legal questions involved, the modifica- 
tions which are necessary in order to induce 
young men to enlist and to make them ready 
for service in the event of war are: First, 
its officers of the line must be selected with 
reference to their education, training, and 
competency instead of their personal popu- 
larity. Second, both officers and enlisted 
men must receive a compensation which will, 
at least, enable them to close the year with- 
out pecuniary loss. ‘Third, the community 
in which the men live must be made to un- 
derstand that the time spent in the work of 
the Guard is not only necessary for the wel- 
fare of the country, but that the service is 
altruistic and honorable, and should com- 
mend rather than disparage those who are 
engaged in it. Fourth, the Guard ought to 
be relieved from police duty. 

In seven years’ experience as Governor of 
Iowa I found no other obstacle so difficult to 
overcome in the endeavor to keep the Guard 
at its full strength, as the fact that, under 
the law, it could be used to preserve indus- 
trial order and suppress domestic riots. It 
goes without saying that there ought to be 
an adequate police force in every city and 
every State to maintain peace and safeguard 


life and property; but this duty should not 
be imposed upon the Guard, or any other 
form of militia. We all know that militia 
companies must be made up in the main of 
young men who work for their living, and 
they ought to be so made up. ‘These young 
men are the very bone, sinew and pride of 
the country, and they will not enlist, as a 
matter of patriotism, if they know that they 
may be ordered into such service. 

With these reforms in the National Guard, 
we could speedily have a body of trained 
men sufficient for any contingency which 
the future may present. If by reason of 
Constitutional restrictions the Guard cannot 
be brought completely under the national 
control, the alternative is to organize a purely 
federal militia having the general charac- 
teristics of the Guard, and large enough 
to furnish in a very few years a volunteer 
army commensurate with our national life. 

I do not mention the length of service or 
the time to be given each year in drill, 
maneuver, and camp, for these are subjects 
that must be determined by men of military 
skill and experience. It is obvious that such 
a militia must be provided with officers edu- 
cated in the military science. ‘These officers 
should not be withdrawn from civil life; for 
a comparatively small portion of their time 
will be required. They must, however, be 
competent, and to secure such competency 
we might well convert a number of our use- 
less army posts into schools, maintained by 
the general government, with students ap- 
pointed in substantially the same way in 
which they are now chosen for West Point 
and Annapolis, with a course of study that 
will fit young men for civil life, but at the 
same time make them reasonably efficient in 
military affairs. The graduates from these 
schools ought to become the officers of the 
militia whether we continue the State plan 
or adopt the federal system. 

The views I have suggested would not 
involve a perceptible addition to our present 
expenditures, if some of the gross extrava- 
gances of our present establishment are elim- 
inated. It is my firm belief that if we are 
broad-minded and patriotic enough to rid 
ourselves of local considerations, and keep 
our eyes steadily fixed upon the general good, 
we can bring about a state of national pre- 
paredness without greatly increasing our pres- 
ent expenditures for the army and navy. 

In the shadow of the disaster which has 
fallen upon Europe, it is not strange that 
the spectre of militarism frightens the people 
of America. If the only alternatives were 
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a defenseless country or a nation in the 
hands of men whose ambitions or profit 
could best be promoted by war, I would un- 
hesitatingly choose the former. It is, how- 
ever, unthinkable that the Congress, which 
alone can declare war, will ever employ our 
armed forces unless the overwhelming senti- 
ment of the people commands that course. 
Militarism is impossible in the United States 
until representative institutions have failed. 
There is, however, one element of danger 
that ought to be removed. The love of 
money is the most powerful and at the same 
time the most insidious motive of modern 
life, and it ought to be made exceedingly 
difficult for any man or body of men to make 
money out of war. The Government ought 
to build its warships, manufacture its arma- 
ment, make its guns, and furnish all its muni- 
tions from its own plants. It ought to do 
so not only to destroy the baleful influences 
arising from commerce in such things, but 
for its honor and safety. While I know that 
international law recognizes the export of 
arms and munitions to a belligerent, it should 
be true that when we become the vital source 
of the equipment of a foreign army the 
Government should be responsible for it. 
Neither writing nor speaking will do a 
great deal toward elucidating the subject of 
the national revenue. It is a hopeless tangle. 
It is plain to everybody who has the slightest 
acquaintance with our financial affairs that 
the next Congress will be compelled either to 
spend less, tax more, or borrow much. ~It 
is rather humiliating to confess that, in a 
time of peace, so far as we are concerned, 
the issuing of bonds to meet the ordinary ex- 
penses of government is under consideration. 
The present administration came into 
power with an emphatic and rather noisy 
pledge that it would reduce expenditures and 
lift the burden of taxation from the weary 
shoulders of an oppressed people. It must be 
somewhat staggering to those who are re- 
sponsible for its policies and practises to com- 
pare the promise with the performance. Our 
expenses have not only not been reduced, but 
they have been tremendously increased, and 
a very formidable proportion of the increase 
has occurred because of thousands of new 
offices, new employees,-and the assumption of 
~néw functions the value of which to the peo- 
ple it is very hard to perceive. Moreover, 
the weight of taxation is pressing more heav- 
ily upon those whose contributions must sup- 
port the Government than ever before. And 
to make misfortune complete, the cost of 
living has advanced in a terrifying way. It 
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is useless to enter upon the details of this 
riotous waste and flagrant incompetency, for 
in their general aspects these deplorable mat- 
ters are fully understood. 

The entire collapse of business, which a 
mistaken tariff policy would have imposed 
upon the country, has been prevented, in part, 
only by the unprecedented calamity which 
has fallen upon Europe. What will happen 
to us when foreign countries resume their 
normal conditions, awakens the liveliest ap- 
prehension throughout the United States. 

This article, however, is not intended as a 
political criticism but rather as an outlook; 
and no matter how grave the mistakes of the 
administration may have been, the next Con- 
gress, with a Democratic President, a Demo- 
cratic Senate and a Democratic House, will 
face a rapidly diminishing treasury and must 
take measures to replenish it. 

The first and best aid to the sick and 
wounded would be found in a new tariff law 
constructed to protect American interests 
and at the same time increase the revenue 
from imports; but, unfortunately, the admin- 
istration rejects both the medicine and sur- 
gery of modern economic science, and ad- 
heres to its desolate doctrine of the unpro- 
tected market, and so we must look further. 

The stamp taxes upon ordinary business 
transactions ought to be abolished. They are 
not only irritating and inconvenient, but they 
are inequitable ‘and unjust. The income-tax 
law, while complicated beyond understand- 
ing in many respects, is essentially sound. It 
can easily be made the source of more rev- 
enue than we now receive. I thoroughly be- 
lieve in the exemption of small incomes, but 
the exemption is too large and should be re- 
duced. On the other hand, the rate levied 
on the very large incomes is too low. 

During the continuance of the war we 
should tax, and tax heavily, the business of 
manufacturing and selling arms and muni- 
tions for export. Nothing could be more 
just than a measure which would transfer to 
the treasury some of the unprecedented profit 
of those who are engaged in such trade. 

Sooner or later we shall be compelled to 
tax great inheritances, either direct or col- 
lateral, possibly both.- Such an imposition is 
eminently fair, but if it, were practicable it 
should be preceded by an amendment to the 
Constitution empowering an adjustment be- 
tween the State and federal afithorities to ac- 
complish uniformity. Whether anything can 
now be done in that direction is most doubt- 
ful; but it is clear that in some way we will 
shortly reach that source of national income. 








A MONTH OF BATTLES 


WESTERN “DRIVES” AND BALKAN THRUSTS 
BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. THE War COMES WEST AND 


SOUTH 
OT since the similar period in 1914, 
when German armies approached 


Calais and Warsaw, when Antwerp fell 
and the Battles of Flanders opened, has there 
been so widespread and considerable fighting 
on all fronts as in the month of October. In 
all respects it has been one of the most dra- 
matic, absorbingly interesting and, in point 
of casualties, terrible months of the world 
conflict. 

In any review of this month of battle 
three separate fields claim attention. In the 
West, after months and months of com- 
parative calm, there flamed forth the most 
desperate offensive on the Allied side since 
September, 1914. In the East, Russia at last 
brought the great German drive to a halt 
and stood inexpugnable behind the Dwina 
and the central swamps, even pressed for- 
ward perceptibly on the Galician frontier. 
Finally, along the Danube, Germany under- 
took a third great venture, a terrific drive to 
force the road to Constantinople, enlisted 
Bulgaria, contpelled Greece to repudiate her 
agreement with Serbia, forced Rumania to 
continue her neutrality, and began the work 
of hacking through the little Slav state and 
clearing the road by which the Crusaders 
of other centuries approached Byzantium. 

Momentarily the Allied successes in the 
West, incidental and local, circumscribed and 
incomplete, commanded the attention of the 
world,—but only momentarily. For with 
brief delay, the whole planet became en- 
grossed in the spectacular march toward the 
Golden Horn of the nation, which, as it 
marched, affirmed that it purposed to follow 
the road of Alexander the Great to India, 
and,—adopting the principles of Napoleon, 
—endeavor to strike down the British Em- 
pire through Egypt. 

To one school of observers, many of whose 
views I share, the Balkan campaign repre- 
sented the last desperate effort of Germany 
to destroy, not the armies but the nerves 


of her opponents; to close the year by a bril- 
liant and impressive success; to stand at the 
opening of 1916 with Belgium, Northern 
France, Poland, and the fringes of Russia 
in her possession, with the Balkans brought 
to heel and the road of Teutonic empire run- 
ning uninterruptedly from Berlin to Bagdad 
and from Hamburg on the North Sea to 
Beirit on the eastern Mediterranean. 

In such posture Germany could offer peace 
to her opponents, peace that the people of 
her opponent nations might listen to, if, as 
Germany reasoned, they were weary of a 
war still seemingly hopeless and of sacrifices 
still outwardly fruitless. Such a _ peace 
would mean the retirement of the Germans 
from Belgium and France, and the restora- 
tion of the conditions of 1914 in the west of 
Europe. It would mean certain surrenders 
to Russia on the east and perhaps to Italy on 
the south, but it would leave to Germany 
and her Austrian ally the hegemony of the 
Balkans, the supremacy in Turkey, the con- 
trol of Asia Minor and the roads by land 
to British India and Egypt. 

In sum, it would clear the way for the 
next step in German world policies, the later 
struggle to be waged with England alone, or 
with England and Russia at most. It would 
represent the confession that sea power had 
decided the outcome in the North Sea and 
the Channel, and that French resistance had 
demolished the earlier notion of French de- 
cadence. It would represent a decision to 
abandon the West for the East and seek the 
German “place in the sun” along the single 
land route that was open to German ex- 
pansion. 

But, if it failed, if it did not attain the 
immediate object, that is, to open the road 
to Constantinople; if it failed in the larger 
purpose of capturing the imagination and 
mobilizing the fear of the enemy, then these 
same observers recognized that it would 
have no permanent influence in shaping the 
result of the war. It would presumably 
compel the Anglo-French troops to quit Gal- 
lipoli. It would mean the extinction of 
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Serbia, the transfer of Turkish armies from 
the Dardanelles to Egypt, but it would not 
break the deadly blockade of the British 
fleet, it would not lessen the pressure of the 
Allies in the West, or of Russia in the East; 
it would redouble the efforts of Italy in the 
South, threatened with new and more dan- 
gerous possibilities in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and along the North African coast. 

To the other school of observers it was 
merely the disclosing of the main purpose of 
Germany,—the consequence of her successes 
in the West and the East, which had removed 
ali immediate peril from her own frontiers 
and permitted her to use a portion of her 
armies in carrying out purposes and follow- 
ing ambitions long cherished. ‘To them it 
was an evidence of confidence, not despera- 
tion; of wisdom, not madness. 


II. LARGER ASPECTS OF THE WEST- 
ERN DRIVE 


In dealing with the month’s operations 
I purpose first to discuss the larger aspects 
of the western drive, then the two local 
phases, the Battle of Lens and the Battle 
of Champagne. I shall merely review the 
Russian operations briefly and then take up 
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the political and the military incidents in the 
newest of German projects, the advance 
toward Constantinople. 

Turning now to the larger purpose of the 
Allies in the West, it is simplest to compare 
the situation in Northern France with that 
in Poland, when the Germans had recon- 
quered Galicia and begun their advance to- 
ward Warsaw and beyond. 

Look at any map of the battlelines in the 
West and it will be seen that the German 
position in France is a semi-circular front, 
one end of the curve resting upon the city of 
Lille, the other upon the fortified lines in the 
Argonne. Roughly speaking, it reproduces 
fairly exactly the Russian position, which 
rested at one end upon the barrier of forts 
and rivers along the Niemen and at the other 
upon the swamps south of Warsaw and east 
of Lublin. The whole German strategy 
was comprehended in an effort to break in 
this curve or salient by two great attacks de- 
livered not far from the ends of the salient. 
Hindenburg struck south from East Prussia, 
Mackensen north from Galicia. Their ob- 
jective was Brest-Litovsk, far east of War- 
saw, their purpose to cut the lines of com- 
munication behind the Russian armies about 
Warsaw and envelop and capture them. 
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PRESIDENT POINCARE SALUTES HIS BELGIAN ALLY 
Photograph taken while King Albert of Belgium and President Poincaré of France were at the front. 
The figure in citizen’s clothes at King Albert’s left is Minister of War Millerand of France. 




















4 MONTH OF BATTLES 


Look now at the map of the western 
front and it will be seen that, in attack about 
Lens and east of Rheims, the Allies were 
following a similar course, the objective of 
each advance, that is, the point where the 
two movements would meet, if they were 
pushed forward to the uttermost, was 
Namur, corresponding to Brest-Litovsk in 
the eastern campaign. ‘The two movements 
suggest the closing jaws of a pair of pincers, 
and as they closed they would cut one after 
another of the lines supplying the German 
position in France. 

Now it was possible in France as in Po- 
land that the success of the double drive 
might end in the envelopment of the hostile 
army. But it was utterly unlikely, so un- 
likely as to need no discussion. But it was 
more than possible that successful local ad- 
vances would compel the Germans to retire 
to aveid ultimate envelopment, just as simi- 
lar operations had produced the great Rus- 
sian retreat. Precisely this reason underlay 
and underlies the selection of the points of 
attack made by the Allies. 

So much for the maximum of possibility, 
which was the expulsion of the Germans 
from northern France. In addition there 
were local fruits that might be harvested. A 
successful advance in Artois, without com- 
pelling a general German retreat, might re- 
cover the city of Lens and its great coal dis- 
tricts, imperil the German position at Lille 
and German hold upon Lille, Roubaix, and 
Tourcoing, the great industrial cities of 
northern France. 

Similar local success in Champagne would 
relieve the pressure upon Verdun, drive the 
Germans away from the suburbs of Rheims 
by cutting the supply lines of the Crown 
Prince in the Argonne, compel him to go 
back, thus abolishing all danger to the east- 
ern barrier forts, ending the joint threat 
which the Argonne operation and the St. 
Mihiel salient constituted to the chief bul- 
wark of France. 

To understand the October operations in 
the West it is necessary to keep all the possi- 
bilities in mind, the expulsion of the Ger- 
mans from France, unlikely but possible, the 
reconquest of Lens and possibly of Lille, 
the definitive defeat of German operations 
about Rheims, in the Argonne and north, 
south, and east of Verdun. The attack was 
made on the ends, because a frontal attack 
would not imperil German communications 
and the German center, from the Oise to 
Berry-au-Bac, behind the Aisne, was as im- 
pregnable as the Russian lines behind the 
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Bzura and the Rawka had proven in the fall 
and winter of last year. 

Now it is necessary to say, in summing. up 
the larger aspects of the western campaign, 
that up to the present moment the Allies 
have achieved no one of their objectives. The 
maximum possibility, the piercing of the 
lines in such fashion as to compel a German 
retirement, has never yet been near. ‘This is 
what the Germans mean when they talk 
about the Allied failure, and they are wholly 
justified. It is equally true that none of the 
local possibilities have yet been realized, but 
it is also true that certain local gains, if 
permanently held, may insure the ultimate 
realization of the Allied aim to retake Lens, 
relieve Rheims, and end the Argonne menace. 


III. THE BATTLE OF CHAMPAGNE 


Taking up the French drive in Cham- 
pagne as the more considerable and impor- 
tant, it is necessary first to look at the battle- 
field. ‘Twenty miles due east of Rheims the 
national highway leading to Verdun crosses 
another national road coming north from 
Chalons toward the Belgian frontier. The 
point of intersection is the little village of 
Souain. At Souain the Rheims road forks 
and one branch leads in a winding course 
to the town of Ville-sur-Tourbe, where it 
crosses a highway coming north along the 
western front of the Argonne from St. 
Menehould. Four miles north of Souain is 
the town of Sommepy on the Bazancourt- 
Challerange railroad. Three miles north of 
Ville-sur-Tourbe is the town of Cernay. 
Between Cernay and Souain runs the north 
fork of the Rheims road. ‘Thus we have 
a parallelogram, with Souain, Sommepy, 
Cernay, and Ville-sur-Tourbe as the four 
corners, the Souain-Cernay road the diag- 
onal, and exactly in the center of our paral- 
lelogram on this road is Tahure. The dis- 
tance from Souain to Ville-sur-Tourbe is 
about ten miles, to Sommepy, four. 

Now the immediate purpose of the French 
was to advance from their lines, which fol- 
lowed the lower side of our parallelogram, 
between Souain and Ville-sur-Tourbe, rest- 
ing on the small towns of Les Mesnils, 
Perthes-les-Hurlus, Massiges, and the 
Beauséjour farmhouse north of Massiges, 
until their center reached the Bazancourt- 
Challerange railroad north of Tahure, their 
left struck it at Sommepy, and their right 
occupied Cernay, which the railroad avoids 
by a wide curve to the north after passing 
under the hills north of Tahure. 
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GENERAL JOFFRE, GENERAL FOCH, AND GENERAL D’URBAL WATCHING THE SOLDIERS MARCHING 
OFF TO THE FRONT 


Such an advance would mean the cutting 
of the Bazancourt-Challerange railroad, one 
of the two which supply the Crown Prince, 
it would mean partial isolating of the Crown 
Prince; it would menace the left flank of the 
German army fighting in front of Rheims 
to the west of Sommepy. It would, in fact, 
thrust a wedge between the German armies 
in the Argonne and before Rheims, and if 
pushed on would compel both to retire to 
escape flank attacks and to restore contact. 

The country over which the French had 
to advance was open, broken only by little 
clumps and groves of scrub pine and larches. 
The villages were insignificant, and the 
hills, the highest under 700 feet, rose from 
the plain little more than a third of this 
distance. The soil was chalky; there was 
an absence of any real military obstacle in 
the shape of large rivers. The plain itself 
was old fighting ground. Valmy, where the 
French Revolution won its first victory, is 
barely ten miles south of Ville-sur-Tourbe, 
and the scene of Attilla’s disaster is to the 
south of Souain. Last February and March 
the French had fought a terrific contest on 


losses, fixed by the Germans at 75,000, pur- 
chased a gain of 1000 yards on a front of 
ten miles, 

After three weeks of terrific bombardment 
the French left their trenches on September 
25 and carried the whole of the first German 
line. In this advance and in the incidental 
operations of the next two days nearly 20,000 
unwounded German prisoners were cap- 
tured, upwards of one hundred field guns, 
and an enormous booty of smaller instru- 
ments of war, including many machine guns. 
This was the greatest single capture of the 
French during the war, probably the most 
serious German loss at any time, certainly a 
greater loss in guns and prisoners than at the 
Marne. 

Nevertheless, the French did not succeed 
at once in reaching the German second line. 
It was only on October 7 that they were 
able to launch a new drive. This time they 
made material progress on the Souain- 
Sommepy road and captured the Navarin 
farm, a mile and a half south of Sommepy; 
thence they worked east and took, first the 
Butte de Tahure above the village of 


this same field, not less than 500,000 French Tahure, and then the village. At this point 
and Germans contending, and the French they were within a short. mile of the railroad. 
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If they were successful in holding this 
ground the railroad was bound to be closed 
presently by their artillery fire.. But at the 
moment this is written the Germans are still 
making counter-attacks and the French hold 
is challenged. 

In sum, the French, thanks to their artil- 
lery, which literally abolished the German 
first-line defenses, won a remarkable local 
triumph. Measured by prisoners and can- 
non captured, they advanced from one to 
three miles on a front of ten. ‘They got 
within effective range of the railroad they 
aimed for, but they did not pierce the Ger- 
man third line. They did not actually 
reach the railroad, and they were, late in 
October, desperately fighting, not to ad- 
vance, but to hold their gains, a small frac- 
tion of which seems to have been lost. 

Measured by the standard of Macken- 
sen’s first drive in Galicia, the Battle of the 
Dunajec,—or of Gorlice, as some German 
writers call it,—Joffre’s success is slight. 
Mackensen got through all the Russian lines 
and fatally weakened the Russian hold in 
Galicia in his first battle. But his oppon- 
ents were destitute of artillery ammunition; 
it was rifles against cannon. The Germans 
in Champagne had ammunition and were 
able to get more promptly. 

On the other hand, measured by earlier 
French and British efforts in the West, the 
Champagne operation was highly encourag- 
ing. ‘The surrender of so many Germans 
came as a surprise. Nothing like it had 
been seen in the war. Yet the first success 
unquestionably encouraged too great hopes; 
the later events did much to destroy these. 
The advance to the Rhine had not begun. 
The great drive was after all only a tre- 
mendous “nibble.” Neither in the Argonne 
nor before Rheims were the Germans forced 
to yield any large amount of ground. 


IV. THE BATTLE OF LENS 


The simplest fashion in which to describe 
the battlefield in Artois is to compare it to 
a triangle, with Arras as its apex and Be- 
thune and La Bassée as the other corners. 
Such a triangle is made on the map by the 
main road from Arras.to Dunkirk, which 
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Going north from Arras, the Bethune 
road passes along the eastern face of a ridge, 
which starts at the Channel and coming 
east breaks down into the plain just west of 
this road, except at one point, seven miles 
north of Arras, at Souchez, where the high- 
way passes at the foot of the Lorette hill on 
the west and a number of lower hills to 
the east which rise between it and Lens. 
In the May fighting the French had suc- 
ceeded in driving the Germans east of this 
road except at Souchez, where they occu- 
pied a few houses and fields to the west, at 
the foot of the Lorette ridge, which the - 
French held. 

The Germans, for their part, held La 
Bassée solidly and all the La Bassée-Arras 
road except the stretch just outside of Arras, 
which the French held. North of La Bassée 
the German position rested on the Aubers 
ridge, east of Neuve Chapelle and on the 
forts of Lille to the east of Arméntiéres. It 
had proven itself impregnable and no seri- 
ous attack was attempted upon it. But south 
of La Bassée, between La Bassée and Lens, 
the British made a sudden advance, sup- 
ported by a tremendous artillery fire and 
passing through the little village of Loos, 
reached and crossed the La Bassée road 
north of Lens, occupying the outskirts of the 
village of Hulluch, two miles south of La 
Bassée and the slopes of Hill 70 just above 
Lens. 

At the same time the French took Souchez, 
thus clearing the Arras-Bethune road, and 
drove east for the La Bassée-Arras road at 
Vimy, six miles south of Lens. The whole 
operation resembled the game children some- 
times play with a rope, when two of them, 
running with the ends, catch a third in the 
center and start to wind the rope in on him. 
But the French were less successful than the 
British and were held up to the west of 
Vimy on the edge of the last ridge of the 
Artois hills. They were also unable to ad- 
vance due east from Souchez any great dis- 
tance, being checked and even thrown back 
by the Germans entrenched in the villages 
of Angres and Givenchy-en-Gohelle. The 
loop about Lens was, therefore, uncompleted 
and it remains so. 

' Meantime the Germans began a terrific 





connects Arras with Bethune, the main road counter-attack upon the British. What suc- 
from Arras to Ypres, which connects Aftras cess it had remains problematical. But cer- 
with La Bassée and the local road between tainly there was an end to the British drive 
Bethune and La Bassée. It-is about sixteen for the moment. On the other hand, it 
miles from Arras to Bethune and to La seems clear that unless the Germans can 
Bassée; it is less than six from Bethune to drive the British back from the La Bassée- 
La Bassée. Lens road and off Hill 70 they will ulti- 
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mately have to abandon not only Lens but be pierced; and the most that will be at- 
also La Bassée, both of which positions have tained is the reconquest of some parts of 
become dangerous salients. French soil and the relief of certain im- 
As compared with the French operation perilled French positions. ‘The cost of these 
in Champagne, the British attack was small. operations to the Allies is estimated by the 
The advance was on a five-mile front, but Germans at 200,000, about one-third for 
the distance covered was about the same as the British and two-thirds for the French. 
that of the French in Champagne, that is, The Allies estimated the German loss in the 
upwards of three miles. The French opera- first three days at 120,000, including nearly 
tion to the south, from Souchez, was little 30,000 unwounded prisoners. Since then 
more than a supporting move, as were British their loss must have been heavy by reason 





attacks north of La Bassée about Ypres. 

The country over which the British fought 
is fairly level, covered with the slag heaps of 
the mines, some of which were captured. 
It was the scene of a victory by Condé over 
the Spanish and there is, or was, a column 
commemorating the victory, which ultimate- 
ly insured French possession in these regions. 

As compared with Neuve Chapelle, the 
British operation showed improvement, and 
the new army, fighting for the first time on 
the offensive, earned praise. The original 
attack seems to have been preceded by. the 
discharge of gas clouds by the British, thus 
indicating that they have borrowed the de- 
vice, which cost them so dearly at Ypres in 
the spring. Rather more than 5000 un- 
wounded prisoners and above twenty-five 
cannon were captured by the two Allies in 
Artois, but the Germans made some counter- 
balancing captures. In the subsequent 
counter-attacks of the Germans Field-Mar- 
shal Sir John French reported that over 7000 
bodies of Germans lay along his lines, an 
evidence of the desperateness of the German 
effort. 

Like the Champagne operation, that in 
Artois remains incomplete. The Allies have 
not broken through, they have not reached 
their immediate objective, but they have 
taken positions, which if held may lead to 
the retreat of the Germans and the acquisi- 
tion of the points aimed at. Retirement 
from Lens and La Bassée would threaten 
the German position in Lille. It would also 
compel the Germans to make their next 
stand in the low: plain east of the Artois 
ridge anid west-of Douai, where the coun- 
try is far less advantageous for trench work. 
Finally it would give the Allies possession 
of the Paris-Arras-Dunkirk railroad, one 
of-the two great trunk lines which is in 
German hands from the environs of Arras 
to the outskirts of Lens south of Loos, 

Prebably the next month will determine 
whether the Germans can hold on either-at 
Lens or at Sommepy. But there is no pros- 
pect now that their front in either region can 


of their counter-attacks. 

If there be anything in the belief that the 
Germans will lose ultimately by attrition, 
the cost of the recent operations in the West 
must have contributed materially to the com- 
ing of the end, particularly as the fighting 
about Dwinsk and the new offensive in Ser- 
bia were taking a terrible toll. But such ex- 
pectations are rejected by many military ob- 
servers, including all the Germans. They 
seem to me just and reasonable; but I should 
like to emphasize the fact that they are re- 
jected by many whose views are entitled to 
respectful attention. 


V. RuSSIA ESCAPES AND TURNS 


When I closed my review last month the 
Russian retreat had reached another crisis. 
Having held out at Vilna, long after the 
world had expected the evacuation, the main 
Russian army was suddenly threatened by a 
German envelopment, which placed it in the 
gravest position it had occupied during the 
whole campaign. 

Coming east from Kovno, the main Rus- 
sian army had taken position in and around 
Vilna, one of the most important railroad 
points in western Russia. While it was 
making good its stand here, the Germans 
had collected an enormous mass of cavalry 
and made a colossal effort to throw this 
cavalry around the northern flank of the 
Russians, reach its rear, and cut the. railroad 
and highway leading south and east to 
Minsk. In the last days of September Ber- 
lin announced that the road and railway 
had been cut and German cavalry lay across 
the line of retreat of the Russians. London 
and Petrograd faced the possibility of the loss 
of an army of 300,000 with frank appre- 
hension. (2% 

But the Russian army was not enveloped. 
Coming south and east al6ng the Vilna- 
Minsk railroad and highway, it literally 
threw the German cavalry out of its path, 
as Napoleon rode down the Bavarians who 
attempted to close his road to France after 
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Leipsic. Road and railroad were presently 
cleared, the Russian masses escaped the clos- 
ing jaws of German thrusts from the Niemen 
on the south and the Vilia on the north and 
with the escape the end of the great retreat 
seemed to have come. 

As it now stood, the Russian line ran be- 
hind the Dwina from Riga to Dwinsk, where 
General Russky, the victor of Lemberg, had 
held Field-Marshal Hindenburg for many 
weeks, and from Dwinsk almost due south 
through the Pripet swamps just east of Pinsk 
to the Rumanian frontier. Behind it ran 
the Petrograd-Vitebsk-Kiev line, giving it a 
north-and-south communication, while from 
the Pripet swamps south the Vilna-Lutsk 
line was also behind the Russian front. 
There was no longer a solid front, but three 
groups of forces, one along the Dwina, the 
other west of Minsk, the third west of Kiev 
and in front of the fortress of Rowno. 

In the next few weeks there was a slow 
but sure dying down of German effort, then 
a concomitant mounting of Russian activity. 
Far in the South General Ivanoff took the 
offensive and won back the fortress of Lutsk, 
temporarily, captured many thousand Aus- 
trian prisoners, and for the time being at 
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least disposed of the talk of an advance to 
Kiev and to Odessa. In the center, in the 
Pripet swamps, smaller gains were made, but 
Russian offensives were reported by the Ger- 
mans who no longer claimed to be advancing. 

Only about Dwinsk did the Germans 
continue their efforts with earlier energy and 
despite these efforts no considerable progress 
was made. The line of the river was not 
forced and in places the Germans were 
driven away from the stream. Riga held 
out; Dwinsk remained in the Czar’s hands. 
Two things were becoming plain: one that 
the weather had interrupted the German ad- 
vance, the other that Russia was rapidly get- 
ting an adequate supply of ammunition and 
bringing up newly equipped forces who were 
giving good account of themselves. 

A little later it was to be discovered that 
the withdrawal of troops to make the drive 
through Serbia was responsible for the aban- 
donment of the German campaign against 
Russia. But this could only mean that Rus- 
sia was now to have that respite so long 
desired; that she was for some weeks or 
months to be free from the terrific pressure 
which had endured since April; that she 
had, in fact, escaped destruction, had not 
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been eliminated. The effort of Germany 
to dispose of Russia in 1915 had failed as 
had the effort to dispose of France in 1914. 
Terrible as had been the toll taken from 
Russia in lives, extensive as had been the ter- 
ritorial gains, Russian resistance was not 
broken, Russia was not conquered, was in- 
deed returning to the attack with the same 
energy that had taken her armies to the 
crests of the Carpathians a few months 
before. 

For the general public the new campaign 
along the Danube quite banished all thought 
of the old operation closing along the Nie- 
men. The extent of German victories in the 
field and on the map served to establish the 
belief that German victory had become in- 
evitable. But behind this superficial view, 
naturally encouraged by the Germans, lay 
the patent fact that a year of war had not 
disposed of any one of the four great foes of 
Germany ; and the cost in German lives had 
been out of all proportion to her resources 
as compared with those of her foes. After 
six months the Russian campaign seemed 
closing in what was a German defeat, in 
that the main purpose, the elimination of 
Russia, had not been achieved, and was not 
seemingly within German grasp. 


VI. IN THE BALKANS 


Turning now to the Balkans, I intend 
to make only passing reference to the politi- 
cal circumstances and confine my comment 
to the military. Bulgaria’s adherence to the 
Teutonic cause was always assured unless the 
Allies were prepared to restore to her all that 
she had lost in the second Balkan War. This 
they could not do without antagonizing 
Greece, betraying their gallant Serbian ally, 
and driving Rumania into the German camp. 
Failing this they had to expect that if Ger- 
many ever chose to come south, Ferdinand 
and his associates, who were pro-Austrian, 
would take the Kaiser’s shilling. 

That the Allied statesmen hoped Greece 
would join them when Bulgaria took the 
other course was plain. ‘They relied upon 
Venizelos and behind Venizelos were the 
Greek people and the Greek legislature. But 
at the critical moment the King of Greece, 
whose wife is a sister of the German Em- 
peror, interfered. He believed Germany 
would win. And he was satisfied that Ger- 
man success would destroy Greece and sur- 
render the New Greece to Bulgaria, if 
Greece did not stay neutral. He controlled 
the Greek army, and at the critical moment 
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he dismissed Venizelos, overset the great 
Cretan’s policies, and deprived the Allies of 
a necessary recruit. 

Thus at the moment when German cannon 
were beginning to send shells upon much- 
bombarded Belgrade, Bulgaria, having mob- 
ilized and declared her intention to stand 
with the Central Powers, was free to use all 
her forces against the Serbs. The Allies had 
only a small force in the Near East, which 
was directed on Saloniea, and Serbia was left 
practically alone. Rumania, in this situation 
quite naturally declined to enlist. She and 
Greece both were bound by treaty to protect 
Serbia against Bulgaria; but both took the 
reasonable if not courageous view that their 
treaty did not bind them to defend Serbia 
against Austria, Turkey, and Germany. 

For the moment there was even a question 
as to whether Greece might not resist the 
Allied effort to land troops at Salonica for 
service in Macedonia. But the Allied fleets 
were too strong a force to encourage such a 
course. Greece submitted to the Allied land- 
ing; she proclaimed a policy of benevolent 
neutrality, which suggests “watchful wait- 
ing,” and Venizelos, still commanding a ma- 
jority of the Greek legislature, was forced to 
tolerate the new Greek ministry to avoid the 
proroguing of the legislature, which would 
have left the country without a parliament 
until the war was over,—for the Greeks 
were already mobilizing and there could be 
no election. 

For the second time Constantine had dealt 
a terrible blow to the Allies. He had pre- 
vented Venizelos from sending an army to 
the Dardanelles in the spring, and insured 
the failure of the first effort made there by 
the fleets. Now, when the Allies had relied 
upon the Greek army to hold Bulgaria in 
play until they could send troops to Serbia, 
he had intervened again. Paris and London 
talked darkly of a revolution and a new king. 
But Greek public sentiment seemed finally to 
be reconciled to the course of the Hellenic 
King, as it became clear that the Allies were 
unprepared to meet the situation with large 
armies of their own. 

On the German side the landing of Allied 
troops at Salonica provoked loud protests, 
and indignant comparisons of this act with 
the German invasion of Belgium. The par- 
allel is not good because Serbia had, under 
the terms of her alliance with Greece, the 
right to lease waterfront lands at Salonica 
and transport her troops over the Greek rail- 
roads to her own frontiers. Under this treaty 
British and French soldiers and guns had 
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been going to Belgrade for many months, and pointing toward very complete changes in 
there had been no protest. Germany, of ministries, if the Near Eastern affairs con- 
course, had no such agreement with Belgium. tinued to grow more dangerous, and if the 
In the Near East the Allied prestige sank German campaign ended in a complete 
rapidly. In Paris and London there were success and Serbia followed Belgium into 
bitter comments. Delcassé left the French captivity. 
ministry, and Sir Edward Grey was assailed 
as never before. Italy resolutely resisted VI], 
frantic appeals to go to the aid of Serbia. 
She cared little for Serbia, who was a pros- 
pective rival in the Adriatic. She was not at 
war with Germany, and her armies were man campaign in the Near East is simple in 
making little progress in the North despite the extreme. From Belgrade to the Bulga- 
heavy losses. In a word, on the morrow of rian frontier, following the valley of the 
the enthusiasm excited in Allied capitals over Morava and its tributaries, runs the highway 
the western victories, there came a diplomatic along which the Turks had marched to 
disaster of appalling proportions. Men talked Vienna in their greater days. Up this valley 
openly of the need of abandoning the Gal- from the Danube at Belgrade, and from Se- 
lipoli operation. Lord Milner was one of mendria, ran two railway lines, which united 
the most outspoken, and there was a scene in a few miles south of the latter city, and 
the French Chamber, provoked by those who reached Nish, a hundred miles south of Bel- 
opposed risking French troops in the Near grade. Nish is the temporary capital of 


THE ROAD TO CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE 


From the military point of view the Ger- 








East before the work of liberating French 
soil was completed. 

It would be easy to exaggerate the perma- 
nent importance of this sudden outburst of 
criticism in the Allied countries. Those 
familiar with American Civil War history 
can recall many such incidents in Washing- 
ton, particularly in 1864. But, for the mo- 
ment, there was a break in confidence and in 
calmness hardly equalled since the Battle of 
the Marne. Nor is it too much to say that 
there were in France and Britain alike signs 
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THE BALKAN COUNTRIES 


(Showing the railroads about which the present fighting 
is centered 


Serbia and the present center of Serbian 
military life. 

At Nish the railroad divides. One branch 
goes southeast to the Bulgarian frontier east 
of Pirot, some fifty miles from Nish, and 
thence through Sofia and Adrianople to Con- 
stantinople. ‘The other branch leads due 
south into old Macedonia, passing through 
Uskub and Kuprili, passing by the battlefield 
of Bregalnitza, where Serbia defeated Bul- 
garia in 1912, and Kumanovo, where the 
Serbs overwhelmed the Turks in 1912. Just 
south of Guevgheli it crosses the Greek 
frontier, and some fifty miles further south 
reaches Salonica. 

The purpose of the Germans was compre- 
hended in a quick and overpowering thrust 
south along the railroad from Belgrade to 
Nish and the Bulgarian frontier. Once there 
they would have a clear road to Constantino- 
ple over Bulgarian rails; the munitioning of 
Turkey would be assured and the peril that 
the Gallipoli operations had constituted for 
the Turks would be abolished, for German 
guns and more German officers could be sent 
ia the Golden Horn and the Dardanelles 
orts. , 

The Bulgarians had other designs. They 
would naturally move north from their fron- 
tiers upon Nish, taking the Serbians, who 
were fighting the Germans, in the rear. They 
would also push up the narrow Danube val- 
ley from Widin, opening the water route 
through the Iron Gates. But their main 
thrust was bound to be south of Nish and 
aimed at Macedonia, which was to be their 
reward for joining the Teutonic alliance. 
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In 1913 Savoff had attempted to win 
Macedonia by making a sudden attack upon 
the Serb army just south of Uskub, while he 
sent a small force to the south to cut the 
Nish-Salonica Railroad about Guevgheli and 
thus separate the Serbs and the Greeks, who 
were their allies. 

Savoff failed because his forces were too 
small for their ambitious task. The Bulga- 
rians were defeated south of Uskub and driv- 
en across the mountains to their own terri- 
tory above Kustendil. The Greeks defeated 
the forces sent against Guevgheli and com- 
pleted the eviction of the Bulgars from 
Macedonia. At Bucharest the frontiers were 
laid down in such a fashion that Bulgaria ap- 
proached the Nish-Salonica railroad at only 
two points, near Vranja, in the Serbian king- 
dom of 1912, and at Guevgheli. These were 
naturally the danger points now. 

By invading Macedonia and cutting the 
Nish-Salonica railroad the Bulgarians would 
be able to occupy all of Macedonia north of 
the Greek frontier, but they would be help- 
ing their German allies to the north, because 
when they had cut the railroad line they 
would have isolated Serbia and prevented 
the arrival of Allied reinforcements and 
munitions which could enly come by this 
railroad. 

To meet this danger the Allies hurriedly 
debarked two French army corps under 
General Sarrail at Salonica and began send- 
ing them hastily up the railroad line to 
Guevgheli. But there remained the possi- 
bility that they would come too late. 

Here was where the Greek defection 
proved costly. Had Greece struck north 
with her army,: Bulgaria could neither have 
attacked Serbia in the rear south of Nish, 
because of the menace for Greek armies in 
Thrace, nor made rapid progress against the 
Nish-Salonica railroad, because this would 
have been covered by the main Greek mass. 
But Greece was out of the situation and the 
Serbian peril was unmistakable. 

On October 10 the Germans forced the 
Danube before Belgrade and Semendria. 
After desperate house-to-house fighting in the 
Serbian capital the Serbs, with their British 
artillery supports, were driven south; and 
the ‘German army, well across the Danube, 
began the march up the Morava valley. A 
week later they had made just eight miles. 
In their own reports they conceded the sever- 
ity of the fighting and the desperate char- 
acter of the Serb resistance. But it was 
plain that the resistance could not endure, 
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if the Allied reinforcements were long de- 
layed. 

Already the plight of the Serbian army 
suggested that of the Belgian but a year 
before; and the Serbs were as eagerly and 
as vainly looking for the coming of the 
French and British as the Belgians had 
watched between the attack on Liége and 
the final dispersal at Louvain. At the same 
time Bulgarian armies were beginning to 
press upon the Serbs southeast of Nish, and 
another Bulgar army was attacking about 
Guevgheli. A third force was starting at 
Vranja, south of Nish, to cut the Nish-Salon- 
ica railroad. A complete silence veiled the 
movements of the French and British. They 
were known to have landed in Salonica. 
Athens reported that they had moved north 
four days after the Germans entered Serb 
territory. But where they would appear, or 
whether they would arrive in time, remained 
doubtful, although the success of ohe detach- 
ment in occupying Strumnitza, east of 
Guevgheli, and winning the railroad at the 
latter point has just been reported. 

Meantime, France, Italy, and England de- 
clared war upon Bulgaria. Russia promised 
to send her Black Sea fleet to the Bulgar 
coast. There was the further promise of the 
coming of Russian troops to the Balkans,— 
presumably a landing force on the Bulgar 
coast. But as these lines go to press on 
Wednesday, October 20, the movements of 
all the allied contingents remain in doubt, 
despite the landing of forces at Enos, east 
of the Maritza. 

Whether the army on the Gallipoli penin- 
sula will promptly be moved across the 
Egean to Salonica and sent to Serbia; 
whether the Dardanelles campaign will be 
abandoned; whether Italy will finally con- 
sent to send troops to the Balkans,—these 
things are among the possibilities of the next 
few days, but the answer is still unknown. 
All that is clear now is that Serbia is mak- 
ing a terrific fight, perhaps her last, to hold 
the Morava valley and the railroad to Con- 
stantinople. So far she seems to be fighting 
single-handed, and to be going back slowly, 
but steadily. Unless she is presently helped, 
the end cannot be long postponed. If the 
German victory is complete, there is growing 
reason to believe that Rumania may at last 
be forced in on the side of the Central pow- 
ers; and a new attack upon Russia will 
certainly result. Thus this review ends at 
one of the most dramatic and critical mo- 
ments in the war. 











LLOYD GEORGE: MINISTER OF 
“WHAT-MOST-NEEDS-DOING” 


BY LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


“<6 E* the bloke wot they gets to do wot seen by Lloyd George,—as a consequence .of 

no other bloke can’t, or else is ’fraid a visit he made to the fighting lines at that 
to,” was the way I heard a Cockney “pub- time,—as long ago as October, 1914, Im- 
licist” characterize Lloyd George in an in- patient of civilian interference, the officials 
formal Hyde Park debate a few nights ago. of the responsible department turned a deaf 
Every distinguished London leader writer ear to the earnest warnings of the then 
was trying to say more or less the same thing Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, pinning 





about this time,—it 


their faith to their 





was the day after 
the undauntable lit- 
tle Welshman’s re- 
markable speech be- 
fore the Trades 
Union Congress at 
Bristol,—but, al- 
though most of them 
succeeded in express- 
ing their thoughts 
in diction somewhat 
more elegant and 
less obscure, not one 
of them hit the nail 
so squarely on the 
head. For Lloyd 
George has both 
ability and courage, 
—how high an or- 
der of each scarcely 
a day that passes but 
furnishes new evi- 
dence—and his in- 
deed have been, and 
will continue to be, 








traditional shrapnel, 
laid the train of cer- 
tain and all but ir- 
retrievable disaster. 
Repulsed by those 
who should have 
been most vitally in- 
terested in what he 
had to reveal, and, 
as has since trans- 
pired, alone among 
the cabinet ministers 
in an appreciation of 
the real needs of the 
war, Lloyd George 
resolved to bend his 
every effort to bring- 
ing the truth home 
to the British Gov- 
ernment and the 
British people before 
it was too late. The 
alarm note rang 
clear and unmistak- 
able through a 








the tasks that lack 
of “grasp” or nerve 
has made all other 
British statesmen of the day unequal to. 

The salient facts of the “Shell Muddle,” 
and of how a special “Ministry of Muni- 
tions” was created to cope with the difficulties 
arising out of it, are probably fairly well un- 
derstood in the United States by this time. 
Less generally known, perhaps, is the fact 
that the fatal shortage of high-explosive shells 
which cost the British so frightfully in their 
attempted offensive of last April, and which 
has been responsible for incalculably great 
changes in the course of the war on both 
Eastern and Western fronts, was clearly fore- 


RT. HON. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, BRITISH MINISTER 
OF MUNITIONS 


speech he made at 
Bangor, -Wales, as 
long ago as February 
28, the keynote of which was expressed in 
this passage: 


This is an engineer’s war, and it will be won 
or lost owing to the efforts or shortcomings of 
engineers. We need men, but we need arms 
more than men, and delay in producing them is 
full of peril to the country. We must appeal 
for the co-operation of employers, workmen, and 
the general public; the three must act and endure 
together, or we delay and may imperil victory. 
We ought to requisition the aid of every ma 
who can handle metal. - 


In spite of the great prestige which the 
569 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer enjoyed even at 
that time, the grave import of this remark- 
ably prescient utterance did not appear to 
strike home in any one of the several quar- 
ters where it might have had a useful effect. 
The Ordnance Department was, indeed, 
striving feverishly to increase the munition 
output, but, tape-bound and _hide-bound, 
made the fatal error of placing full depend- 
ence upon the time-hallowed system of obtain- 
ing supplies through the chief armament firms 
and sub-contractors. It is now plain that 
these, even under normal conditions, could 
have turned out nothing approaching an ade- 
quate shell supply. With railways and ports 
congested with transport work, and with 
transoceanic shipping facilities greatly re- 
duced,—at times raw material was two 
months coming from New York to Birming- 
ham, and six weeks from Liverpool to Lon- 
don,—their breakdown was almost complete. 
One firm which contracted to deliver 1,000,- 
000 shells last April had ready but a pitiful 
10,000; another contracted for 500,000 and 
delivered 45,000. To make matters worse, 
many of such shells as did become available 
were not of a character best suited to the 
work in hand, while many tenders from en- 
tirely responsible American firms had been 
entirely ignored. 

As an inevitable consequence of all this, 
the long-heralded “spring drive’ got no 
farther than a few lines of German trenches, 
and these were won at a cost of lives un- 
paralleled in previous warfare. Moreover, 
a really considerable French advance, the 
ultimate success of which was largely de- 
pendent upon British codperation, was almost 
stultified: by the failure of the latter, and, 
worst of all, the Germans, safe for .an in- 
definite period against any powerful offensive 
on the Western front, turned on the Rus- 
sians—then almost ready to begin streaming 
down through the Carpathian passes onto the 
plains of Hungary—and started that stu- 
pendous eastward drive the end of which is 
not yet definitely in sight. 


AN OFFICE CREATED TO MEET A CRISIS 


The British Government, like the Ameri- 
can, while it may on rare occasions venture to 
give a lead to public opinion, can never for 
long refuse to follow a public which has once 
taken the bit in its teeth and resolved on a 
course of its own. Once the press and public 
began to shout for shells there was no use try- 
ing to deny the demand, and because the old 
channels of supply were still clogged with red 
tape and incompetency,—and because, also, 


the War Office was staggering under its 
mighty task of putting new armies in the 
field_—a ‘Ministry of Munitions” to cope 
with the special needs of the situation was de- 
cided upon. With the keen, incisive Mc- 
Kenna, of the Home Office, amply equipped 
to fill Lloyd George’s portfolio as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, it was only natural that the 
head of the new department should be the one 
cabinet minister who had foreseen the neces- 
sity of it almost since the outbreak of the 
war. This is how it happens that a little man 
with the sunniest of smiles, the kindliest of 
eyes, the warmest of handclasps, and a love 
of his fellow men in his heart as great and 
inclusive as that of anyone that ever lived, is 
bending his unquenchable energy, his match- 
less talent for organization, to the sinister task 
of building up for England a war supply ma- 
chine which will, in the fulness of time, rival 
that of Germany itself. This goal, it hardly 
need be said, has not yet been reached ; never- 
theless, though there are many obstacles, both 
seen and unseen, yet to be surmounted, it is 
well in sight. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MUNITIONS: A GREAT 
GOVERNMENT MACHINE 


How this miracle—for even to have 
brought the order of to-day out of the chaos 
of yesterday is little short of a miracle,—has 
been all but accomplished in a short five 
months, it has not yet been given to the public 
to know in detail. But one does know that 
the machine,—in spite of the fact that it was 
compact of units assembled from the ends of 
the United Kingdom,—was started with a 
minimum of “lost, motion” because its parts 
were selected with the greatest judgment and 
care, and that it has run truer as day fol- 
lowed day as a consequence of being “oiled” 
by the rare tact and matchless -persuasiveness 
of the “Chief Engineer.” 

The new Minister of Munitions, after 
picking out the best personal and technical 
assistants that were at liberty to come to him, 
—and such was the need that few indeed 
were the duties of civil or military life that 
were allowed to take precedence of shell sup- 
ply,—set to work by laying out the whole 
country into districts, each under its own 
responsible committee of management. This 
body in each case consists of a number of 
heads of local manufacturing firms, assisted 
by a technical expert appointed by the 
Minister of Munitions. In each district a 
bureau is established for the purpose of giv- 
ing advice, information, and direction to the 
factories in its own area. The engineers of 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE CONFERRING WITH REPRESENTATIVES OF MINE OWNERS AND OPERATIVES PRIOR TO HIS 
SETTLEMENT OF THE WELSH COAL STRIKE 


this bureau decide such questions as the kind 
of work the existing machinery of any given 
factory is best fitted to perform with a mini- 
mum of alteration; the character and quanti- 
ty of new machinery needed; the competency 
of any factory to handle adequately a given 
order; and what advances of money any 
factory is justified in demanding for war 
work extensions. 

Through the reports of its committees in 
each district, the Ministry of Munitions in 
London has an intelligence system which, 
working in a manner very similar to that by 
which that greatest. of codperative concerns, 
the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
controls its marketing, enables it to anticipate 
and prevent congestion of orders in one 
district, or a shortage of orders in another. 
In short, England, through its Ministry of 
Munitions, is doing as a last resort what it 
is rather more than likely America, in a 
similar position, would do at the outset,— 
that is, applying ordinary business methods 
to war supply. 


GETTING CONCESSIONS FROM THE LABOR 
UNIONS 


By a similar system of district control, 
labor,—the most heterogeneous lot of it ever 


engaged in one class of work since the build- 
ing of the Tower of Babel,—is kept track of 
and sent where it will do the most good. 
Indeed, the handling of the laborer,—both as 
a man and as a workman,—as Lloyd George 
realized at the outset, was,—and is,—the crux 
of the whole problem. ‘The most unskilled 
and unschooled of volunteers,—everybody 
from noble dames and university professors 
to costermongers and girls from the sweat- 
shops of Houndsditch and Petticoat Lane is 
included in the thousands who have taken 
this way of showing their patriotism,—have 
had to work side by side with the most highly 
trained machinists, and in inducing the Trades 
Unions to concede this and other of their 
bitterly-fought-for privileges Lloyd George 
was credited with one of the cleverest strokes 
of his career. It should be explained that 
these concessions from the unions,—they in- 
cluded also an agreement not to strike while 
on war work, and an undertaking to suspend 
restrictive regulations limiting the output for 
a given time,—were secured through re- 
ciprocal agreements on the part of the govern- 
ment that the conditions formerly prevailing 
should be restored after the war, that there 
were to be no “lock-outs,” and that the “war 
profits’—the abnormal receipts due to engag- 
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ing in munition work—should be strictly the delegates, and there was no doubting the 
limited. Nothing approaching so amicable sincerity of the patriotism of a great majority 
an understanding between capital and labor, of them. ‘The comment of press and public 
or rather between government and labor, had was highly commendatory, and even the 
ever before occurred in British industrial unanimous resolution passed by the Congress 
history. against compulsory service was generally in- 
terpreted,—and probably correctly,—as no 
more than a protest against a somewhat pre- 
mature newspaper campaign to that end. 


WILL THE UNIONS KEEP FAITH? 


But masterly as were Lloyd George’s con- 
ciliatory efforts in persuading Labor to 
promise to suspend so many of its established 
rights for the period of the war, an infinitely But toward the end of the conference the 
more baffling as well as a far sterner task discontent which had been smouldering 
awaited him in seeing that the agreement was amongst a section of the delegates finally 
observed. Everything considered, in fact, it broke out, and the deliberate charge was made 
may be said that upon whether or not the that the government was doing little or noth- 
Trades Union men live up to their part of ing to limit the abnormal “war profits” of the 
the bargain is going to depend the success or employers, and that these were, therefore, 


THE “WAR-PROFITS” CHARGE 





failure of the whole war work organization. 
The organization itself is rapidly becoming 
all that can be desired, and the arrangement 
between master and man as defined in the 
Munitions Bill is nearly ideal. Furthermore, 
as the employer is practically in the hands 
of the government, it is out of the question 
for him to avail himself of any unfair ad- 
vantages even should he be so inclined. This 
has put the whole thing up to Labor, with 
the latter’s attitude being largely dependent 
upon how well it was satisfied with the way 
matters were going under the agreement. 


THE CONGRESS AT BRISTOL 


For the most part, it appears, the men have 
had confidence in the guarantees of the gov- 
ernment, and as a consequence have held 
scrupulously to their undertaking. A con- 
siderable minority, however, encouraged by 
agitators who chafed under the restrictions 
upon their normal activities, suspecting that 
the “profiteering” of many of the war work 
firms was not being curbed according to 
promise, retaliated by evading not only its 
own agreements but also by endeavoring to 
spread dissension in the ranks of the more 
patriotic majority. ‘This had been going on 
for some time, greatly, it is needless to say, 
to the detriment of the munitions organiza- 
tion, when the Trades Union Congress as- 
sembled at Bristol in the second week of 
September. 

Considering the incalculably grave issues 
hinging on the attitude of the British work- 
ingman toward munition manufacture, it is 
not too much to say that this was the most 
important labor gathering ever assembled. At 
the opening sessions the conference was nota- 
ble for the unexpected appreciation of the 
weight of their responsibilities manifested by 


waxing fat at the expense of the working 
man. ‘They ‘were being robbed by their old 
enemies, these malcontents declared, and they 
challenged Lloyd George or anyone else in 
the government to come before the Congress 
and prove to the contrary. It was the sorriest 
blunder,—from his own standpoint, I mean, 
—that the British labor agitator ever made; 
but to the patriotic British workman the se- 
quel brought in upon him such a flood of en- 
lightenment that,—as far as munition man- 
ufacture is concerned, at least,—he will no 
longer have excuse for stumbling on in the 
darkness of half-knowledge which has hereto- 
fore been responsible for the many pitfalls he 
has been led into. 


LLOYD GEORGE’S REPLY 


Up in his beehive of an office in White- 
hall Gardens word of the challenge was 
flashed to the Minister of Munitions, and, 
recognizing with unerring instinct not only 
the threat but also the incomparable tactical 
possibilities of the occasion, the little “Lion 
of Wales” snatched up the gantlet with eager 
hand. There was no time to prepare a set 
speech, but,—if it was the straight truth the 
representatives of British labor wanted,—the 
straight truth they should have. He had 
been bursting with the pressure of the 
“straight truth” for weeks, and here was 
the chance. of a million to relieve himself 
of the accumulating burden. There was no 
chance to round out sounding phrases, sharp- 
en the point of epigrams, polish ornate per- 
orations; the best he could do was to clean 
up the imperative business’on his cluttered 
desk and catch the train to Bristol. 

So it was that he came to the representa- 
tives of British labor as one man comes to 
another man, his words straight from his 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE SPEAKING (IN WELSH) AT A GREAT MEETING HELD AT CARNARVON, WALES 


heart, his blows straight from his shoulder. 
But he spoke from a heart aflame with in- 
dignation, he struck from a shoulder steeled 
by the weight of courage behind it. He came 
to explain, he remained to accuse, and his 
accusations were no whit less lucid, less con- 
vincing, less irrefutable than his explanations, 
He found the Congress, half-truculent, half- 
condescending, and taking not a little credit 
to itself for its magnanimity in listening to 
what he had to say; he left it,—the 
preponderant, well-intentioned majority 
abashed, chastened, enlightened, and _ re- 
pentant, the malcontent minority baffled and 
beaten. 

Lloyd George began his speech by telling 
the delegates to the Congress that they rep- 
resented the most powerful force in the life 
of the country. “With you victory is as- 
surd; without you our cause is lost.” Then, 
recalling to their minds a resolution they had 
passed a few days previously pledging them- 
selves to assist the Government in carrying 
on the war, he told them that he was there to 
take them at their word. To the charge 
that the Government had not kept its prom- 
ise to intercept “war profits,” he replied by 
showing how the state had taken control of 
practically all the engineering works of the 
country and was appropriating their profits 
and employing them in the prosecution of 


the war. Simply but convincingly, he 
showed that the Government was carrying 
out completely both the letter and the spirit 
of its promises. “I have seen resolutions 
passed from time to time at trades union 
congresses about nationalizing the industries 
of the country. _We have done it. The 
whole of the engineering industry of this 
country . . is now state-controlled, and 
the profits they make out of the war are an- 
nexed for state purposes. That is better 
than any resolution you have ever carried, 
and when the experiment is made why not 
acclaim it? If you won’t accept a great leap 
forward along the path you want to go you 
will never get there.” 

Something of the magnitude of the muni- 
tions supply task was sketched in these words: 
“We have set up sixteen national arsenals 
. . . and are constructing eleven more. We 
require in order to run those,—the old and 
the new,—and to equip works which are at 
present engaged on turning out the equip- 
ment of war, 80,000 more skilled men, but 
we require in addition to that 200,000 un- 
skilled men and women. At present you. 
have only got fifteen per cent. of the ma- 
chines which you could use for the turning 
out of rifles, cannon, and shells working night 
shifts. If you could get plenty of labor to 
make these machines go night and day,—ah, 
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just think of the lives that could be saved! 

. . Weare not trying to displace skilled 
workmen by unskilled. We have not enough 
skilled workmen to go round. ‘There is a 
good deal of work being done by skilled work- 
men now, highly skilled men of years’ train- 
ing, which can just as easily be done by 
those who have only a few days’ training. 
We want to turn the unskilled on to work 
which these can do just as well as the highly 
skilled, so as to reserve the highly skilled for 
work which they alone can do. . . . Take 
shell-making, for instance. Instead of put- 
ting skilled people to that work, what we 
should like to do would be to put on, say, 
ten or eleven unskilled men or women to one 
skilled man to look after them.” 

After having made out an air-tight case 
for the government, the speaker wheeled 
from the explanatory, the defensive, to a sud- 
den and swift offensive that fairly swept his 
already chastened hearers off their feet. “The 
reports we get from our own offices, the 
War Office and the Munitions Department, 
show that if we had a suspension during 
the war of those customs which keep down 
the output, we could increase it in some 
places 30 per cent., in other places by 200 
per cent. Between 30 and 200 per cent.,— 
well, I will hardly need to tell you that 
makes the difference between victory and de- 
feat in the quantity you could turn out and 
place at the disposal of our armies.” 

Then, adding instance to instance, piling 
proof on proof, the speaker went on to show 
them how their persistence in these very 
trade-union practises which they had under- 
taken to suspend had been hampering the 
munitions supply at every turn, rising to a 
dramatic climax in pointing out the shame 
of their having even gone to the length of 
interfering with Belgian workmen. ‘The 
Belgian workman has several reasons for 
putting his back into his work. But when- 
ever he has worked his best he has always 
been warned that he was breaking some 
trade-union custom. He has been invited 
to desist, and he does not understand it. His 
home has been destroyed, his native land 
has been ravaged, Belgian women have been 
dishonored; Belgian liberties have been 
trampled under foot; and Belgian workmen 
cannot understand entering into any con- 
spiracy to keep down the output of rifles and 
guns and shells to drive the oppressor from 
the land which he is trampling under foot. I 
do say that if there is any man who wants to 
dawdle while his country is in need of him, 
do let him have the decency at least not to 
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appeal to Belgian workmen not to avenge the 
dishonor of their country.” 

The head of many an honest British work- 
man was bowed in shame after these scath- 
ing words had been spoken, but not a one of 
these but was lifted up to cheer when the 
Minister of Munitions, with a fervent but 
kindly appeal for help and co-operation, 
brought his speech to a close and rushed off 
to board the train which was waiting to 
take him back to London and the fresh 
accumulations on that desk in Whitehall 


Gardens. 


THE NEW AGREEMENT 


From Belfast to Birmingham, from the 
Clyde to the Thames, British labor writhed 
under the lash that had been laid along its 
broad, bare back. ‘Then its fine manliness 
and pride asserted themselves, and, setting 
its sturdy shoulders, British labor arose and 
began to put its house in order. Small but 
highly representative delegations from all 
classes of workmen hurried to London, and 
the papers bore brief word of various and 
sundry conferences which were being held at 
the Ministry of Munitions. Finally, on the 
18th of September, a fresh undertaking on 
the part of labor was announced, by which, 
—to use the language of the London cor- 
respondent of a New York paper who 
showed me an advance copy of the docu- 
ment,—‘‘the workmen agree to cut out the 
frills and get down to brass tacks.” The 
London dailies meant to convey the same 
thing when their headlines read ‘““The Men 
Will Play the Game.” ‘The latest agree- 
ment is very similar to that which was en- 
tered into at the time the Munitions Bill 
was passed, but the conditions which have 
brought about a renewal of the pledges, as 
well as the ring of sincerity in the pledges 
themselves, bode more brightly for a future 
which cannot but be troublous at its best. 

There have been many more finished ora- 
torical efforts in the course of English his- 
tory than Lloyd George’s speech before the 
Bristol Labor Congress, but I have serious 
doubts if there has ever been one fraught 
with greater import, not only to those whose 
representatives were addressed, but to all 
of the British Empire and the most of Eu- 
rope as well. 


MODERN BUSINESS METHODS AT THE MIN- 
ISTRY OF MUNITIONS 


Knowing Lloyd George’s adeptness of 
men, one expects to find in the personnel of 
the Ministry of Munitions a reflection of 
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its head. He will not be disappointed. En- 
ergy, efficiency, common sense,—one breathes 
them in the very air of Number 6, Whitehall 
Gardens; and what a blessed relief it is to the 
seeker of information who has become ac- 
customed to cooling his heels, and incidentally 
his enthusiasm, in the endless series of ante- 
rooms that form the advanced outposts of the 
“Holies of Holies” of the War, Home, and 
Foreign Offices! In a half hour I secured a 
fund of data in the Ministry of Munitions 
which,—if the pursuit had not been given up 
in despair in the meantime,—would have con- 
sumed anywhere from two days to two weeks 
of waiting and wandering in the gloomy 
precincts of the other ministries of White- 
hall. The filling out of a simple blank form 
took me direct to a clear-eyed, clear-thinking 
young secretary who promptly told me all 
he knew himself of what I was after, and 
who, the while he talked, made appointments 
over the ’phone at his elbow with the several 
other secretaries who were able to furnish 
the remainder of the information desired. 
The Ministry of Munitions is the only place 
in England where I have 





chanced to be lunching at the St. S te 
well-known political club near the Houses 
of Parliament, with a technical expert of the 
Munitions Department, a bureau subject to, 
but separate from, the Ministry of Muni- 
tions. Lloyd George, another Cabinet Min- 
ister, and a couple of M. P.s were at a 
near-by table. 

“Lloyd George doesn’t know me from 
Adam,” said my friend, “but I cannot miss 
the chance to congratulate him on his great 
speech. It’s going to mean smoother going 
for us in all departments.” 

Stepping across to the Minister of Muni- 
tions’ table, he extended his hand, with a 
word of explanation as to who he was. Lloyd 
George, who had been accepting a running 
fire of felicitations without rising, was on 
his feet in an instant. “You're C of the 
B—— E Company. I know. You 
came from South Africa at your own expense 
and have been working in the Munitions De- 
partment at a fraction of your regular sal- 
ary. You have been in the hospital for a 
month with chronic dysentery, and have only 














seen the telephone brought 
to anything approaching 
the same usefulness as in 
the average American busi- 
ness concern. 


AN ACCESSIBLE MINISTER 


If he is in, and not in 
conference, Lloyd George 
may usually be seen,—often 
on a few moments’ notice, 
—by anyone whom his sec- 
retary deems warranted in 
requesting the privilege. 
But he will not, in the 
present. stress, be  inter- 
viewed for publication; nor 
will he send a “message to 
the public,” or undertake 
to answer any written 
questions submitted, the 
preferred method of the 
British Cabinet Ministers. 
I may, however, set down 


a little incident which 
occurred outside of ‘6, 
Whitehall Gardens,” to 


show the marvelous touch 
in which the Minister of 
Munitions keeps with the 
endlessly ramified depart- 
ments under his control. 














The day after the now 
famous 


Bristol speech I 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE BUYING A FLAG FROM HIS 
DAUGHTER ON FRENCH FLAG DAY IN LONDON 


been back at your desk for a week. It’s 
a shame I haven’t even sent word to tell you, 
and the other chaps with you who have come 
from the ends of the earth to help us, how 
deeply we appreciate your sacrifices and serv- 
ices. I don’t know what we should have 
done without you all. By the way, isn’t 
there a young American explosive expert 
from Johannesburg working with you,—a 
chemical engineer named Q , L think it 
is? Please tell him how especially fine I 
think it is that he should have joined us to 
‘do his bit.’ I’m going to get around to 
see you all before long.” 

“By Jove!” ejaculated C as he re- 
joined me; “I was so taken aback that I 
quite forgot to congratulate him on his labor 
speech. Think of his having such a line as 
that on our work!” 

A half hour later C took me over to 
the Munitions Department, and, in a huge 
oak-panelled room overlooking St, James’s 
Park, I was introduced to Q and a 
number of other “high-explosive” experts who 
had literally “come from the ends of the 
earth to do their bit.” China, India, Peru, 
Mexico, California, Africa,—men who had 
made their marks in all of these places were 
there, each one bending his energies to a sin- 
gle end,—the creation of munitions of war. 
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They were just straggling back from lunch, 
and the talk was mostly of other places and 
other days,—of sport, of shikar, of journeys 
with caravan and safari,—but to one who 
had settled down and begun to sort the blue- 
prints on his desk I made bold to put a ques- 
tion of more immediate import. 

“When all is said and done,” 
“how goes it with munitions?” 

“We really know nothing definite about 
that here,’ was the reply. “For ourselves, 
We are just getting down to real work, just 
beginning to make ourselves felt, and, al- 
though we have already increased the output 
of high explosives many fold, it is not a patch 
upon what we will be doing in a few months. 
And, if peace does not come in the mean- 
time, by a year from now I expect to see 
England one huge munition factory, with 
every available man, woman, and child in the 
country doing some kind of war work. That 
or peace,—our peace,—is what is going to 
come.” 

Thus the click of the cogs of the great 
munition machine which Lloyd George has 
created and set in motion, and, save for an 
occasional ominous grind where the labor 
wheels jog out of true, everywhere the even 
hum tells the same story: ‘We have al- 
ready done much; we are getting in shape to 
do much more; and,—we are with it to the 
end.” 

As for Lloyd George himself,—‘‘the un- 
crowned Prime Minister,” as some have be- 
gun to call him,—what of his future? The 
Minister of “What-Most-Needs-Doing”’ is 
probably the best answer. As Chancellor of 
the Exchequer he saw his country through 
the chaos of the first months of the war when 
the pillars of the financial world were shak- 
ing to their foundations, and to-day, as Min- 
ister of Munitions, he is finding the way out 
of another chaos no less baffling. ‘To-mor- 
row, should the unrest among the miners, 
railway men, and others develop to a point 
where a more serious problem than that of 
shells was created, we should doubtless hear 
of Lloyd George as Minister of Labor. Or 
again, exigencies might place him at the head 
of a department created to throw the last 
ounce of his country’s industrial effort into 
the scale. At any rate, come what may, on 
the bridge of whatever craft of the British 
“Fleet of State” that needs the most careful 
steering, there will be found “the little 
Welsh bloke wot they gets to do wot no other 
bloke can’t,” turning his “keen, untroubled 
gaze home to the instant need of things,” and 
bringing his ship safe to port. 


I asked, 
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SUMTER, S. C. 
BY LEON M. GREEN 


[The following article relates the interesting experience of Sumter, S. C., in making military 
training a part of the public-school curriculum. Sumter is one of the progressive cities of the South. 
It will be recalled that the “city-manager” plan of municipal government was first tried out in 


Sumter.—THE Enprror.] 


HAT has been accomplished in the 

Sumter (S$. C.) graded schools in the 
training of boys for military service, with- 
out implanting in their plastic natures a 
yearning to engage 
in warfare, is an- 
other proof that the 
project now being’ 
urged that some sort 
of military instruc- 
tion be introduced 
into the common 
schools of the coun- 
try is a capital idea. 
The plan has passed 
the experiment stage 
in the Sumter schools 
where for fifteen 
years a thorough 
military feature has 
been installed; and 
there is reason to be- 
lieve that by follow- 
ing a similar system 
in other institutions 
throughout the 
United - States, the 
coming generation 
of young men may 
be better fitted than 
the present one to 
perform the duties 
of citizen soldiers in time of need. 

Sumter is a town of approximately 11,000 
population, about evenly divided between the 
white’ and black races. Sumter has an ex- 
cellent citizenship and. this citizenship is de- 
voted to its educational interests. Neces- 
sarily the income for schools in towns of this 
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size is limited, but in order to make the ex- 

periment and perfect the military feature, 

only a nominal sum was needed. The Sum- 

ter schools have about 900 pupils, a small 
majority thereof 
being boys. 

For fifteen years 
these schools, which 
have received the 
highest praise from 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
United States Com- 

_ missioner of Educa- 
tion, have gradu- 
ated boys with am- 
ple military training 
but not once has the 
subject of militar- 
ism been broached 
to them. 

The organization 
of a military com- 
pany in the Sumter 
schools took place 
fifteen years ago 
when a committee 
of the boys asked 
the superintendent 
if they could form a 
company and drill. 
These boys, of 

course, had no 
thought of war and the idea has never been 
instilled into their minds at any time during 
the years that the system has proved to be 
such a success. The object was solely. to de- 
velop the boys physically and mentally. 

So novel was the idea of a military com- 


pany in a graded school at the time that Su- 
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perintendent S. H. Edmunds had great diff- 
culty in securing rifles for the boys. This he 
did after Senator Tillman went to the War 
‘Department at Washington in person to see 
about the matter. The rifles for the nine- 
teen boys in the first company were then 
purchased from the Government. 

For the first few years there was a grad- 
ual evolution. Boys are not accustomed to 
be commanded by boys of their own age, and 
it would not do to discipline them too se- 
verely all at once. No revoiution was pos- 
sible; only by very gradual changes could the 
full military discipline be realized. 

After the first year or two it was found 
advisable to employ a regular commandant 
for the military companies of the schools. 
The commandant has always been a graduate 
of the Citadel, the Military College of 
South Carolina. This institution takes high 
rank among military colleges and is popu- 
larly known as “the West Point of the 
South.” The commandant, in addition to 
his military duties, is a member of the teach- 
ing force of the schools. All the officers 
are students of the schools, except the major 
of the battalion, who is the commandant. In 
fifteen years the little company of nineteen 
boys has grown to a battalion of four com- 
panies numbering 200. 

The boys in the military are from the 
sixth grade grammar school through the fifth 
year high school, ranging in age from twelve 
to nineteen. 

It was not necessary to make this military 

feature compulsory. It is a natural part of 
the school work just as the boys’ studies 
are, and they fall into the drill just as 
naturally. The drill period is only fifteen 
minutes per day, immediately — before 
the recess period. ‘This has been found to 
be the most suitable time to have the 
drills. . 
Uniforms are inexpensive, and are worn 
only on dress occasions. ‘The uniform con- 
sists of blue coat, white duck trousers, and 
white duck cap, costing altogether less than 
$5. The blue coats and, in fact, the trousers 
and the caps can be used by the boys after 
the school term is over. In the Southern 
States, at least, the attire is ample for the 
summer months. 

The military organization at the Sumter 
schools is not in conflict with the class organ- 
ization. For instance, a student who is cap- 
tain of his class and marches the boys out 
from the classroom, is frequently a private 
in the battalion. Thus he is one minute 
giving orders and the next minute receiving 
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them! In this way he is taught the highest 
discipline. 

There is sufficient reason other than the 
military training given for the system in 
vogue at the Sumter schools. Necessarily 
the training received by the boys makes for 
bodily: development. ‘The exercise of fifteen 
minutes daily drill gives an opportunity to 
every boy to work himself gradually into 
athletic trim, many of the boys being too 
frail at the outset to indulge in any violent 
exercise. However, a natural outgrowth of 
the military feature has been the tendency 
toward physical exercise of a beneficial nature 
on the part of the boys. The record of the 
Sumter schools in State athletic circles stands 
high, two football championships for high 
schools having been won and a high standing 
in track athletics being maintained. Miuili- 
tary training has been strongly urged for 
college students, especially those who do not 
make the football or baseball team. The 
most important development, however, to the 
boys in the military is not physical but 
mental. The concentration required in going 
through the manual of arms and the in- 
tricate drill formations is a mental stimu- 
lant to the growing youth. 

Many of the boys ia the battalion are 
twelve, thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen years 
of age, in addition to the older ones rang- 
ing up to nineteen years of age. As a mat- 
ter of caution, therefore, no ammunition is 
used in the drills. The companies are in- 
structed, however, in the method of han- 
dling a gun; in fact, all the mechanism and 
military tactics of firing are gone through 
with, except the actual placing of ammuni- 
tion in the guns. As the boys grow older 
they get their target practise in other ways, 
as most of them hunt, and, later, many of 
them join the local militia. 

In connection with field maneuvers, the 
Sumter Battalion has the “open order” work. 
This gives actual training in war-like execu- 
tions, including practise in getting into a 
skirmish line and the accompanying deploy- 
ments. There is no element of the “extended 
order” that is not taught the boys. A move- 
ment is on foot to form a number of military 
companies in nearby towns and out of this 
is expected to grow a sort of competitive 
warfare practise, including sham battles, 
among the various schools’ military organiza- 
tions. ’ 

The Sumter Light Infantry, the local com- 
pany of the State militia and one of the 
crack military organizations of South Caro- 
lina, is recruited practically entirely from 
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ONE OF THE COMPANIES OF THE SUMTER GRADED SCHOOLS BATTALION 


the graded school graduates. Almost all 
the company’s officers had training at the 
high school. They were fitted there for 
military service and they took naturally to 
rifle practise. Many of the high-school grad- 
uates have acquitted themselves in an ex- 
ceptional manner at military institutions, in- 
cluding West Point. A number of them 
also have become officers in the National 
Guard of the State of South Carolina. 
The Sumter school boys are well drilled 
and they go through all field movements, 
not only in company but in battalion for- 
mation. No feature of infantry maneuvers 
remains untaught, and all instruction is in 
the hands of an expert military man from 
one of the best institutions in the country. 
Medals are offered by individuals and by 
the Sumter Light Infantry for proficiency in 
drill, and this interest on the part of the 
townfolk stimulates the boys to perfect 
themselves in their military exercises. An 
annual dress parade in battalion formation 
is held and in this the public evinces great 
interest. A competitive drill in the manual 
of arms is held at commencement time at 
the concluding exercises of the schools and 


the best individual showing is rewarded 
with a gold medal. 

The system has been given a thorough 
test and at the end of the fifteen years the 
superintendent of the schools and the people 
of Sumter and the students themselves be- 
lieve the idea a good one and that the prac- 
tical results have proved the military fea- 
ture beneficial in several ways: 

First, the boys themselves are more enthu- 
siastic now than the first little band of nine- 
teen were fifteen years ago when they came 
to him and asked him to organize a military 
company for drill. The boys wish the sys- 
tem to remain in the schools and they prove 
this by their interest. 

Second, the Sumter schools have the 
United States record for holding a large 
percentage of boys in the high school. This 
is attributed in a large measure to the mili- 
tary feature. 

Third, the lessons in attention and con- 
centration and the inculcation of the ability 
both to obey and command are splendid re- 
sults of the military feature. 

There are other considerations, too. The 
adolescent boy, as everyone that comes in con- 
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tary training that would be useful in 
time of war, but we have never taught 
the boys that the training had back of 
it the sinister motive of war. Indeed, 
they have been instructed neither for 
nor against war, in the military de- 
partment of our schools. 


Dr. P. P. Claxton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
characterized as “a truly remark- 
able record” the work of Super- 
intendent Edmunds in keeping the 
boys and girls in the high school. 
Analysis of figures presented at the 
time of the bulletin issued by Dr. 
Claxton in 1912 showed that ex- 
ceptionally few fall by the wayside 
in the Sumter school system. ‘The 
figures for that year showed sixty- 
three in the first year high school; 
sixty-three in the second year; 
sixty in the third year, and fifty- 
five in the fourth year high school. 
The graduates the year previous 
numbered fifty-three, of whom 
thirty-one were boys. Of these 
forty went to college, an almost 
unprecedented proportion for high 
school graduates. In the last two 








OFFICERS OF THE SUMTER GRADED SCHOOLS BATTALION ~~ 
(The commandant, a “citadel” graduate, in the center of 


the group) 


years a fifth year high school has 
been added to the schools, proving 
still further that the boys and girls 
continue in the high school as long 


tact with youth knows, requires some outlet as possible. The fifth year high school does 


of a physical nature and the military train- 
ing gives this in satisfying measure. The 
training is admirable. It cannot be empha- 
sized too strongly that the boy is not taught 
to fight. Preparedness of a military nature 
is not in the back of his head. He is in- 
structed neither for nor against war. But 
if the occasion ever arises, the boys trained 
in the Sumter schools will be prepared to 
shoulder muskets. 

The fifteen years’ experience in the Sumter 
schools shows that boys can be trained for the 
military without the sinister motive of war. 

The danger of the war idea in military 
training is recognized and many requests have 
come to Professor §. H. Edmunds, super- 
intendent of the Sumter schools, for informa- 
tion as to how the system in Sumter man- 
aged to avoid instilling militarism into the 
minds of the boys. At a recent meeting of 
educators in Chicago, Professor Edmunds ex- 
plained the holding of the boys in the high 
school and the military feature in his schools. 


Said he: 


We have obtained the result of giving mili- 


the work of the first year at the average col- 
lege. Those who cannot attend college, there- 
fore, get practically one year’s college work 
at the local high school. ‘The increase in the 
number of graduates far more than keeps 
pace with the increase in the total enrollment 
of the schools. Dr. S. C. Mitchell, a noted 
educator, declared that the question “How to 
Hold Boys in High School?” was answered 
in the Sumter schools. 

Attributing a great deal of the success in 
holding the boys in the high school to the 
military training, and refuting the charge 
that military instruction destroys the indi- 
vidualism in the pupils, Mr. Edmunds says: 


One of the most distinctive features of our 
schools is the emphasis of the personal element. 
Each pupil is made to feel that he is an individ- 
ual, not a mere cog in a machine. He is led to 
believe that there are those who have a genuine 
interest in him; that if he falls by the wayside, 
he will be missed. He is made to realize that 
he cannot afford to handicap himself in life’s 
race by inadequate preparation; that he owes it 
to himself, to his family, and to his city to take 
advantage of every opportunity within his reach, 
to fit himself for his place in life. 
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A PARADE OF GERMAN “BOY GUARD” GOMPANIES 


Il.—MILITARY TRAINING FOR GERMAN 
YOUTH 


BY ALFRED GRADENWITZ 


[Dr. Alfred Gradenwitz, of Berlin, the author of the appended article, has for some years been 


a contributor to the periodical press of Europe and America. 
Dr. Gradenwitz writes on social, scientific, and economic subjects, most of his 


in this magazine. 


work at the present time dealing with topics related in some way to the war. 


Some of his articles have appeared 


In the following 


article he gives an interesting account of the influence of the war on educational methods in 
Germany, apropos of the unique exposition recently held in Berlin, entitled “School and the War.” 
At a time when military training in our schools is being so widely discussed, especial interest will 
attach to the writer’s statements regarding not only military training in Germany, but the manner 
in which the various studies in the school curriculum connect themselves very practically with the 








different branches of the military art—TuHeE Epiror.] 


HE exposition at Berlin known as 
“School and the War” is most instruc- 

tive as showing the influence which the war, 
having wrought such modifications*in the 
thinking and feeling of nations, is exerting 
in more ways than one on the education of 
the rising generation. At this exposition one 
may follow in detail the manifold changes 
made by war in the curricula of German 
and Austro-Hungarian schools. Some of 
these changes, it is true, may have developed 
spontaneously as a result of circumstances; 
others are the outcome of consistent planning. 
Geography, for instance, a dry-as-dust 
subject to most pupils, may be wonderfully 
enlivened by reference to the events of the 
day. And how many pupils, once decidedly 
averse to mathematics, have developed a sud- 
den liking for that subject since the discus- 





sion of problems in surveying, distance es- 
timation, and so forth, forms an important 
part of the instruction! In physics much 
attention is bestowed on the study of trajec- 
tories of projectiles, aviation, and kindred 
topics. In chemistry nothing could be more 
interesting than the problems connected in 
some way or other with the present war 
and its concomitant phenomena,—explosives, 
artificial fertilizers, chemistry of food, and 
so forth. 

Teachers need no longer be afraid to touch 
problems of social economy and the psychol- 
ogy of nations which the juvenile mind in 
normal times would lack maturity to under- 
stand. In fact, there is everywhere a pref- 
erence for practical problems, and, though it 
might be dangerous to go too far in this di- 
rection there is no denying that pupils are 
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SIGNALLING PRACTISE FOR THE “BOY GUARDS” 


far more whole-heartedly attentive, far more 
zealous than in the past, and that the stupid 
resignation which generally characterized 
the attitude of pupils toward the school, is 
tending more and more to disappear. 
Changes of a peculiarly radical sort have 
been made in the field of physical training. 
Gymnastics, at least in the upper forms, no 

















Photograph by Press Illustrating Co: 
MILITARY PARADE OF BERLIN SCHOOL BOYS AT 
TEMPELHOFER FIELD 


(The presentation of flags given by the Kaiserin, 
who is represented by Prince Frederick Leopold an 
General yon Wachs). 


longer constitutes the central feature of this 
branch of education. Shortly after the out- 
break of the war a joint manifesto by the 
German Ministries of War and Education 
called on the youth of the country, from the 
age of sixteen onward, to devote themselves 
to the service of the Fatherland. Participa- 
tion in military training thus suggested was 
not made compulsory, since it was believed 
that enthusiasm would become more general 
under a system of voluntary service. 

It may indeed seem strange that the idea 
of military training for the young should 
not have had its origin in Germany, gen- 
erally considered the cradle of militarism. In 
fact, however, England and: her dominions 
have long had: Boy Scouts and juvenile regi- 
ments, and the idea has even been adopted 
in France, where individual liberty is so 
highly prized and where former Boy Scouts 
are now assured of.a more rapid advance in 
the army. Even Russia has tried to do 
something in this way. 

Whoever has had an opportunity to see 
these lads, with their knapsacks on_ their 
backs, marching. through the streets of some 
town or city on their way to the woods, their 
natural drill grounds, must have been pleased 
to note their martial deportment and viva- 
cious countenances. Military training, apart 
from. its immediate usefulness, is bound to 
exert a beneficial effect on body and mind. 
Military practise in the open air will exer- 
cise uniformly all muscles and _ limbs, 
strengthen the heart, and stimulate the lungs 
to energetic work. ‘Thanks to the courtesy 
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of German civil authorities, it has been pos- 
sible to conduct these exercises in the out- 
skirts of the towns, where the air is pure 
and bracing. 

All the various tasks of military practise 
that can be performed without arms,—march- 
ing, field duties, guard duties, ground prac- 
tise, signals, and so forth,—are gone through. 
The training takes place on two afternoons 
of the week, as well as frequently on Sundays 
and during vacations. For example, the boy 
companies of one of the Berlin Latin schools 
had practise for several days before and after 
New Years in the Harz Mountains, in spite 
of the snow and ice. The fact that on the 
afternoons set apart for military practise 
there is less time left for the pupils to pre- 
pare their lessons is recognized by the school 
authorities, who reserve the days following 
practise for extempore work. Moreover 
there is good reason to assume that the 
young men strengthened by military practise 
will show greater working capacity than the 
average city boys. “Teachers who have been 
soldiers in their younger days are entrusted 
with the drilling. 

By reducing, wherever desirable, the age 
limit to fifteen years, it has been possible at 
every school to recruit at least one strong 
boy company, numbered and incorporated in 
the great league embracing them all. In 
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order to insure uniformity of training, this 
branch of physical education has been placed 
under’ the control of a zoyal general com- 
mission. 

Apart from the purely military prepara- 
tion, which has stood in good stead all those 
called to the colors, the general training of 
the body involved in these exercises is of the 
highest importance. ‘The training and dis- 
cipline of the mind, however, are possibly 
even more valuable. As po nted out in the 
joint manifesto of War and Education, men- 
tioned above, the formation of boy compa- 
nies is intended to cultivate not only military 
order, punctuality, and sense of duty, but 
courage, obedience, foresight, energy, and 
comradeship. In this respect it will even 
have a social mission to fulfil by joining men 
of the most diverse social classes, drawn 
closely together by the war, and insuring 
mutual understanding. 

From the German viewpoint, the military 
training of the youth is the last link, as it 
were, in the long chain of phenomena con- 
stituting the much-hated militarism, which 
after all is only a subordination of individual 
interests to the social weal. Not only the 
present, but the rising generation as well, 
is thus placed in the service of society and 
effectually prepared for the tasks awaiting it 
in the future. 
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WHY NEW YORK CITY NEEDS 
A NEW SCHOOL PLAN 


By WILLIAM. A. PRENDERGAST 
(Comptroller of the City of New York) 


[Under the charter of the metropolis, the Comptroller has not only a large measure of authority 
over the finances of the great municipal corporation, but he has also both opportunity and power 
to influence the policies that. govern the expenditure of public money. Mr. Prendergast has shown 
himself an official of rare courage, ability, and aggressive energy. During recent months he has 
become the enthusiastic advocate of the so-called Gary system of carrying on school work. Mr. 
William Wirt,—whose brilliant success at Gary, Ind., has made that town more famous for its 
schools than the Steel Corporation has made it for its industry,—has of late been in New York 
assisting the school authorities in adapting the Gary methods to several of the city’s schools: 
Mr. Prendergast in this article tells the reasons why he so staunchly advocates the Gary plan 
for New York, and in doing so gives us a very good idea of what the system is. The better util- 
ization of school facilities is not exclusively a need of New York: it is a crying need of almost every 





city in the United States—Tue Enrtor.] 


EW YORK CITY needs a new school 
plan. Here are some of the reasons: 

First, the ever-increasing city expenditures, 
causing burdens upon real estate, which most 
people agree are now becoming intolerable. 

Second, the inability of the present New 
York school system to make adequate pro- 
vision for a complete day’s attendance for the 
children who are of school age; in other 
words, the part-time evil. 

Third, the failure of that system to equip 
the children of the city with a knowledge 
which must underlie a successful business 
career. — 


PRINCELY OUTLAY ON NEW YORK’S SCHOOLS 


Since the consolidation of New York and 
Brooklyn, January 1, 1898, to and including 
the year 1914, the city has spent for schools 
and sites the sum of $105,690,207, being 
11.23 per cent. of all its capital expenditures 
during that period. The city has spent for 
salaries for the elementary, high, training, 
and vocational schools, during the same pe- 
riod, the sum of $283,283,647; for supplies 
and the maintenance of the physical plant, 
$83,328,032. The expenditures for salaries 
have increased in that period 351.4 per cent., 
although the increase in average daily attend- 
ance has increased only 85.6 per cent. 

These figures show that the city has not 
been niggardly. One-fifth of its maintenance 
charges this year for all purposes represents 
the outlays for the Department of Education. 
The time has come when greater care in 
expenditures is being exercised in all depart- 
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ments of government. This greater care con- 
templates the curtailment of expenditure 
wherever necessary, but its larger aspect is 
the utilization of funds in order that the 
best possible results will be secured. Conse- 
quently, those who are charged with making 
New York City’s appropriations are con- 
cerned, not so much with limiting the expen- 
ditures of the Department of Education, but 
rather that those expenditures shall in every 
possible respect bring results that measure 
full value for every dollar that is paid out, 
and that in spending the vast sums of money 


that are required for education every year,’ 


this money will be used for the children in 
the most beneficial ways. 


INADEQUATE HOUSING,—THE “PART-TIME” 
EVIL 


According to official figures, on September 
15, 1915, there were in the elementary 
schools of New York City 141,360 children 
receiving less than five hours’ instruction per 
day. ‘This means that the present school 
plant is either entirely inadequate or that the 
plant has not been utilized to its full ca- 
pacity. Up to.a year ago the only remedy 
the school authorities seemed to have in 
mind was the building of more schools. 

The building of schools without due re- 
gard to the real needs of different localities 
accounts in part for the inability of the De- 
partment of Education to-day to take proper 
care of the children. There is over a mil- 
lion dollars represented in the purchase of 
sites which are not being used at all by the 
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Department of Education, and probably 
never will be used. ‘These sites were ac- 
quired without due knowledge of what the 
requirements of the communities really were, 
and the consequence is that the city is sus- 
taining considerable loss in carrying ‘them 
because a rental sufficient to cover the carry- 
ing charges cannot be secured. For several 
years the condition of the real-estate market 
has not permitted the city to dispose of these 
properties except at a loss. 

Further, investigation during this last 
year has shown that there are a number of 
school buildings which are not required at all 
and could be given up. All of this goes to 
show that, assuming that the city will per- 
form its full duty toward the children, it 
cannot provide them with an adequate edu- 
cation unless the moneys that it is in a posi- 
tion to spend for this purpose are disbursed 
with good judgment. 


ADMITTED FAILURE TO REALIZE EDUCA- 
CATIONAL IDEALS 


People in the city’s educational system will 
naturally resent the charge that the children 
of the city are not properly equipped in an 
educational way, but it is with facts and not 
with the injured feelings of interested per- 
sons that we must deal. Evidences multiply 
that the boys and girls of this city, even 
those who graduate from the high schools, 
are found deficient in the fundamental re- 
quirements of an elementary education. Only 
a few months ago the manager of one of 
our greatest business establishments made 
this charge publicly. It was not denied by 
the educational authorities; in fact, some 
of them admitted the charge. A very recent 
report from one of the associate superintend- 
ents of the Board of Education also con- 
firmed this charge, his views being based 
upon an actual investigation which he had 
personally conducted. 


WHAT THE GARY PLAN CAN DO FOR NEW 
YORK 


Is it any wonder, therefore, that the mu- 
nicipal authorities should demand that here- 


after the schools of the city shall be con-, 


ducted upon the two principles, first, that 
the childsen should receive a well-grounded 
education, and, second, that the great ex- 
penditures for which these authorities are 
held responsible should be used solely for 
the benefit of the children and no part of 
them for the purpose of creating a great 
political machine, as has been charged. 

Fortunately, the city is not without means 
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for relieving the situation that has been de- 
scribed. It need not be contended that there 
is only one plan which will bring about this 
relief, but up to this time only one substan- 
tial plan has been suggested, and that is the 
Gary idea. 

In May, 1914, the Mayor of the city, 
accompanied by the President of the Board 
of Education and others, went to Gary, In- 
diana, for the purpose of studying its school 
system. It is not material who suggested 
this visit; the important thing,—and for it 
entire credit must be given to Mayor 
Mitchel,—is that he took the initiative in 
investigating this plan and in advocating 
its adoption by the City of New York. Now, 
what does this plan do? 

The Gary plan provides a full school day 
for all school children. If it were put into 
operation in New York City, not only the 
children upon part time but the remainder 
of the 758,000 children on register in the 
elementary schools of this city could have at 
least a six-hour school day. One of the rea- 
sons why the educational results of our sys- 
tem have proved inadequate in my judgment 
is the fact that the schools do not provide a 
sufficient number of hours of instruction for 
the children. The school day is too short 
and the schools are idle too long during the 
summer; both day period and school terms 
should be extended. 

This is not entirely a layman’s opinion. 
Educators of the country have for a number 
of years been very seriously considering the 
extension of the school year. Recent re- 
ports of United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Claxton have approved the idea; re- 
cent reports of the City Superintendent of 
Education in this city, Mr. William H. 
Maxwell, have also approved it. So in ad- 
vocating an extension of the school year city 
officials, as far as they believe in that prin- 
ciple, are simply urging the adoption of an 
idea which is favored by some of the leading 
educators of the country. ‘The fact is that 
the children of this city are under instruc- 
tion approximately 950 hours per annum, 
or one-ninth of their entire time. 

When money was withheld by the city 
authorities this year for the teaching force 
in the summer schools, made up of oppor- 
tunity classes and others engaged in indus- 
trial work, a wild protest went up from the 
teachers’ organizations on the ground that 
it would tend to deprive the children of the 
benefits of summer schooling; but when it is 
proposed that the school year itself be ex- 
tended the teachers and their organizations 
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just as wildly protest that there is no neces- 
sity for any such extension. ‘This would 
undoubtedly mystify the mind of one who 
was not familiar with the reason. ‘The rea- 
son is that the summer schools which have 
heretofore been conducted mean extra pay 
for the teachers. An extended term would 
simply mean that the teacher was required 
to teach during such period as the Board 
of Education demanded, with no increase in 
the annual salary. Officers of teachers’ or- 
ganizations who vehemently protest against 
any effort to extend the school term, on the 
ground that it would prove both physically 
and mentally debilitating for the teachers, 
are found among those who take advantage 
of every opportunity to teach special classes, 
night schools, and summer schools, for which 
they receive extra pay. 

The school is regarded as the factory for 
character building. If the school is to ex- 
ercise the -necessary influence in respect to 
character building it should have the child 
within its control a longer period than it 
has at present under New York City’s 
system. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH A BROOKLYN SCHOOL 


One of the principal advantages of the 
Gary plan is that the number of children 
that can be accommodated in a single school 
building will be almost doubled. ‘This state- 
ment is sustained by the experience of that 
system in the two schools in New York City 
in which it is now on trial, namely, School 
89 in Brooklyn, and school 45 in the Bronx. 

School 89 was selected for this experiment 
because there had been a persistent demand 
from the people of that particular section of 
Brooklyn for a new school building. It was 
not to be denied that the present school 
failed to house the children of the neighbor- 
hood. ‘The indignation of parents at their 
inability to secure instruction for their chil- 
dren was justified, and the city officials were 
execrated because they would not authorize 
the expenditure of a large sum of money for 
a new school building. Consequently, Mr. 
Wirt, the virile-minded founder of the Gary 
system, was asked to experiment with 
School 89. 

He had one of the most difficult school 
problems in the entire city; he solved it. 
Obstacles which had appeared insurmount- 
able to the average school-master were noth- 
ing to him. Our learned educators, the asso- 
ciate and district superintendents, most of 
whom are to-day opposing the introduction 
of this system generally into New York 


City, had been unable to find a means of 
relieving the conditions in School 89. It 
was necessary to bring a man from the out- 
side in order to do this, a fact which will 
be interesting to those who indulge in cheap 
talk against importing talent from outside 
of New York. 

Why did not our own educators find the 
way for solving this difficult school problem ? 
Then it would not have been necessary to 
send for Mr. Wirt or anybody else. The 
trouble is that too much deference is paid 
to the “mossbacks” in the educational sys- 
tem. ‘They are treated too seriously; the 
more seriously you treat them the more dig- 
nified you make them, and they are really 
able to arouse some public sympathy for 
their reactionary views. ‘They should be 
laughed at; then they would be brought to 
their proper level. 

If the Gary plan, or the duplicate school 
idea, were generally adopted great economies 
could be effected in expenditures for new 
school buildings. Even the partial examina- 
tion which has thus far been made by Mr. 
Wirt of the city’s physical school equipment 
leads to the belief that about 20 per cent. 
of the present school buildings could be aban- 
doned. When real-estate conditions im- 
prove, the buildings and lands could be sold 
and a very considerable sum realized there- 
for. Whatever is realized would be an off- 
set to the expenditures required for com- 
pletely installing the Gary system. How 
can anyone dispute the efficacy of a plan 
such as this, as against the old principle of 
putting up an expensive school building, 
which costs, exclusive of land, from $250,000 
to $500,000, with the usual result that it 
does not cure the part-time evil? 

A considerable expenditure will be re- 
quired to accommodate the present school 
buildings to all the elements of the Gary 
plan. No definite figures upon this question 
have been submitted. Such approximations 
as have been made by reliable people indi- 
cate that the cost would be small compared 
with the cost under the old system of put- 
ting up a great many new school houses; 
and, of course, there will be a credit against 
this cost in the moneys realized from school 
sites that will be abandoned. 


DUPLICATE SCHOOLS IN SINGLE BUILDING 


Under the Wirt plan, two duplicate 
schools occupy the same classrooms, audi- 
torium, gymnasium, shops, library, play- 
ground, and other facilities alternately. By 
making the total capacity of the shops, audi- 
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torium, the gymnasium, and the playground 
equal to that of the class-rooms, science 
laboratories, musical and art studios in ag- 
gregate, Mr. Wirt is able to house two 
duplicate organizations in one set of school 
accommodations. His principle is to use all 
the educational facilities in a given com- 
munity all of the time. He has discovered 
that all of the children need not be doing the 
same thing at the same time. Even the 
public libraries may be used during school 
hours by the school children, and the use 
of the school auditorium need not be re- 
stricted to the traditional fifteen minutes in 
the morning. 


SPECIALIZING THE INSTRUCTION 


The Gary plan not only adds to the or- 
dinary school facilities better-equipped work- 
shops and more of them, playgrounds which 
are supervised by trained attendants, audi- 
toriums fitted with moving-picture appara- 
tus, libraries, music and art studios, science 
laboratories and even swimming pools,—all 
with a smaller aggregate outlay for plant 
than would be required under the old 
scheme,—but it also extends the traditional 
curriculum. To the three R’s it adds in- 
struction in the physical sciences and in the 
arts and industries, thus providing greater 
opportunities for vocational training, and 
this without increasing the teaching cost. Its 
adoption will open the way for enlarged and 
enriched opportunities for the children of the 
city. 

The Gary plan has demonstrated that the 
quality of instruction may be raised by de- 
partmentalizing the work throughout all the 
grades of the elementary school. A teacher 
who is skilled in music, drawing, any one 
of the sciences, sewing, shop work, and the 
industrial arts or domestic science is assigned 
to teach that particular subject to several 
classes instead of trying to instruct one class 
in all subjects. 

The new plan opens to all teachers op- 
portunities to specialize along the lines for 
which they are best fitted and this must 
necessarily raise the standard of instruction. 


ECONOMIES IN COST OF TEACHING 


The Gary plan not only proposes vast 
economies in expenditures for school build- 
ings, but it also pvints to a substantial re- 
duction in the cost of teaching service. In 
Gary the school system is operated with a 
teaching and supervising staff which does 
not exceed the total number of classes in- 
structed. In this city a large corps of teach- 
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ers, supervisors, and directors of special 
branches are required in addition to a regu- 
lar teacher for each class, all of which helps 
to increase the size of the budget. Mr. 
Wirt’s saving in teachers and supervisors is 
accomplished by having one teacher who is 


especially adapted to the work manage sev- 


eral classes at one time in the auditorium 
and playground. He has demonstrated that 
in this way the work can be made more efh- 
cient with less supervision than now obtains. 

It is needless to say that any suggestion 
looking to the curtailment of the number of 
those publicly employed means opposition, 
and that opposition takes on tremendous 
force when it is realized how strongly in- 
trenched in a political sense is the educa- 
tional system of the city. 

This is the reason it is difficult to get 
legislation that will enable the city to bring 
school expenditures down to a proper level. 
The very suggestion in the Wirt plan that 
under its operation the number of teachers 
required can be limited to the number of 
classes in the school, thus doing away with a 
good many of the so-called specialists, the 
supervisors of teachers and the supervisors 
who supervise the supervisors, has created 
the greatest opposition against the Gary idea. 
Whether intrenched bureaucracy is going to 
win against useful modern ideas will depend 
entirely upon the intelligence of the people 
of the City of New York. 

Mr. Wirt makes the school the central 
clearing-bouse for all the educational activi- 
ties of the community. He proposes to use 
the libraries, churches, museums, art gal- 
leries, parks, playgrounds, private music 
studios, and even ‘settlement houses as ad- 
juncts to the school proper. Under his pro- 
gram one period of the school day is avail- 
able for outside activities. During this pe- 
riod the child may leave the school and go 
to the church for religious instruction, to the 
home to assist in household duties, to the 
private music teacher for instruction, or he 
may visit the public library or the museum. 
While all these outside facilities are utilized, 
the amount of time given to regular acad- 
emic instruction is in no wise reduced. On 
the contrary it may be increased. 

This is an outline of what the Gary plan 
will do. It is the only plan that has pre- 
sented a real germ of relief to New York 
City’s difficult school problem, considered 
from the viewpoint of both education and 
finance. Attempts are being made to patch 
New York City’s school system with limited 
imitations of this plan, but why should the 
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people of the city tolerate the introduction 
of mere imitations when they have at their 
disposal the real thing? 

All of the views and conclusions drawn 
in this statement from its beginning to the 
end serve to prove one thing and that is 
that the present Board of Education ‘is too 
large properly to discharge the great duty 
that is reposed in it. An effort, led by 
Mayor Mitchel, was made in the last legis- 
lature to reduce the membership of the Board 
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of Education to nine. Personally, I believe 
that the board need not consist of more than 
five members,—a small, strong, working 
board of trustees, filled with the idea of their 
trusteeship and unswayed by the political 
machinations of those within or without the 
educational system. 

The Gary plan is highly desirable, but a 
small Board of Education is essential to the 
success of this or any other intelligent edu- 
cational plan. 


THE ORIGINATOR OF THE 


GARY 


T is a question whether the city of Gary, 
Indiana, is not known more widely to- 
day by reason of its excellent schools and 
novel methods of teaching than for the great 
steel works that gave it birth. Not only the 
school buildings themselves and their equip- 
ment, but especially their varied curriculum 
and the system by which it is applied have 
been pronounced as unsurpassed. 

The Gary plan, as it has become known, 
(and which is dealt with in Comptroller 
Prendergast’s article) seeks to furnish the 
pupil with work and study and play, and to 
make every one of these things attractive to 
the children. It seems to give to schools a 
new meaning and a greatly enlarged useful- 
ness, banishing the cramping routine of the 
past, opening up opportunities for vocational 
and industrial training, solving the part- 
time problem by literally creating two 
schools where only one grew before, and 
tying the schools into the everyday life of 
the community in such a way as to make 
education more real, and interesting, and 
worth while for the future citizens. 

To inaugurate any radical changes in edu- 
cational methods requires a strong man. Dr. 
William A. Wirt, the founder of the Gary 
system, though of quiet and unassuming 
manner, possesses great poise and strength of 
character. These qualities have stood him in 
good stead when facing antagonistic city of- 
ficials, educators, and others who questioned 
the efficacy and practicability of the Gary 
plan. Especially hard has been the grilling 
which he has received in New York City, 
where the Gary plan is being considered for 
general adoption, and where it is already in 
operation experimentally in two difficult and 
widely separated schools. 





PLAN 


The value set on Dr. Wirt’s ideas and 
services by New York City officials may be 
gathered from the fact that the city is appro- 
priating $10,000 in the budget for the cur- 
rent year to compensate Dr. Wirt for spend- 
ing one week out of every four as official 
advisor to the Board of Education. ‘This 
price has been considered high in some quar- 
ters, but in the opinion of others, Dr. Wirt 
has already demonstrated that his services 
would be cheap at double the price. 

Dr. Wirt comes of Middle West farming 
stock, and although an exponent of new 
methods in education, is himself a product of 
the traditional system and existing institu- 
tions. He was born at Markle, Indiana, 
forty one years ago, attended public schools 
and De Pauw University, and did post-grad- 
uate work at the University of Chicago. 
Goettingen and Berlin also contributed to 
his academic training. In England, France, 
and Germany, Dr. Wirt made a study of 
the educational methods in use in those 
countries. His ideas first brought him into 
public notice when he was Superintendent 
of Schools at Bluffton, Indiana, in 1900, but 
it was as head of the Gary schools that he has 
become a national figure and a center of 
municipal and pedagogical controversy. 

There is in his new system much sweep- 
ing away of old-time methods. The freedom 
he allows the child in the process of absorb- 
ing his school knowledge appals the conserva- 
tive. “When I was a youngster,” he told an 
audience of Methodist ministers not long ago, 
“T was punished for whispering—talking to 
another boy, because I had something I 
wanted to say to him. What barbarism! 
Why, if children want to talk, let them 
talk.” Think of such a doctrine and let 
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your mind wander back to the classroom of 
your youth where the teacher’s favorite ex- 
pression was, “Now, I want all of you boys 
to be so quiet that I can hear a pin drop!” 
He. went on to say: “Put them on their 
honor. Make them see with their own eyes 
and understand with their own brains what 
is best for them.” (Is there any wonder that 
the Gary children enjoy their long school 
days and even crowd the school on holidays 
for voluntary work?) 

In his “work-study-and-play” school, as 
the Gary system is called, Dr. Wirt makes 
use of all the educational and _ recreative 
agencies of the city. His argument is: 


If you want to create a complete child world 
within the adult world, you must allow the chil- 
dren to be kept wholesomely busy at work, study, 
and play to make the right sort of men and women 
of them. School.cannot do this alone. The parks, 
the libraries, the churches, the playgrounds must 
all work with the school to accomplish this desired 
end, and the school is best suited to codrdinate 
these several agencies’ work. 


Besides the two experiments of the Gary 
plan being made in New York City, it is also 
being tested in Michigan and Illinois. When 
Troy, New York, had one of its school 
buildings destroyed by fire, Dr. Wirt was 
summoned to solve the plan of housing the 
dispossessed pupils. He accommodated these 
children in a_ building already occupied 
by another school, and although both schools 
were temporarily disturbed, they made the 
best records in the State Regents’ examina- 
tion at the end of the term. 

The problem of school congestion is one 
that is constantly recurring, particularly in 
our large cities. Dr. Wirt achieves the 
ideal of a “seat for every pupil” by seating 
only a portion of the children at a time, the 
others meanwhile working in the shops, read- 
ing in the libraries, using the playgrounds, 
visiting the museums or menageries, or pur- 
suing some other field of operations. ‘The 
mooted religious instruction question is solved 
by giving each child an opportunity to attend 
a class for such instruction wherever the 
parents may decide. And the churches are 
gladly coéperating by furnishing facilities for 
such instruction, for many believe that this 
Gary plan is the best way to reach the twenty 
million boys and girls between five and 
twenty years of age who, it is estimated, do 
not attend Sunday schools. 
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While the Gary plan makes a longer work- 
ing day for the teacher, it does away with 
home work, which consumes many of the 
teachers’ evenings, as well as being a bugaboo 
to pupils and parents alike. Also under the 
Gary system, the teacher is allowed more ini- 
tiative and independence. ‘The fact that this 
system, which has been successful in Gary, a 
city of 35,000 population, is also being consid- 
ered by New York with its 5,000,000—and, 
according to Mayor Mitchel, has already been 
successful in the two cases under trial, would 
seem to bear out Dr. Wirt’s contention that 
the principle of the Gary plan can be applied 
anywhere and under the most widely differ- 
ing conditions. ‘The plan has many enthu- 
siastic advocates. Parents as well as school 
authorities and city officials will be increas- 
ingly interested in following the progress of 
the Gary plan in the various places in which 
it is already in operation. 











ZEPPELIN RAIDS. AND THE 


RIGHTS OF 


NEUTRALS 


BY AMOS S. HERSHEY 


(Professor of Political Science and International Law, Indiana University) 


[Every mail from England makes more vivid the Zeppelin peril, and confirms the importance 
of the topic discussed by Professor Hershey in the following article. Writing in London on Sep- 
tember 10, Mr. Lewis R. Freeman, the author of the article on Lloyd George appearing on page 
569 of this REvIEw, states that five Zeppelin bombs had fallen within 200 yards of his hotel win- 
dow, and that he had walked three miles down the “swath” of the raid on broken glass. The press 
dispatches published in this country on October 14 stated that in another raid over London fifty-five 
persons had been killed by bombs and 114 injured—TueE Epiror.] 


Y daily newspaper for September 10, 

1915, informs me that on the previous 
night the “heart of London” was raided by 
Zeppelin airships (the second raid within 
twenty-four hours). These “monsters of 
the air” are said to have dropped incendiary 
and explosive bombs in the center of the 
city, killing twelve men, two women, and 
thirteen children. 

The dispatch states that “the German in- 
vaders flew over the northwest section of 
London, a rich residential district filled with 
palatial homes, and dropped bombs on the 
great docks in the southeastern quarter.” 

My paper also informs me that this dis- 
astrous raid was the twentieth made on 
England since the war’s beginning. It 
brought the total casualties up to 123 killed 
and 349 wounded. 

Fortunately, no Americans seem to have 
fallen victims in any of these raids, though 
there must be thousands of our countrymen 
and women domiciled or visiting in Eng- 
land at this season, more particularly in 
the heart of London and vicinity. 

In view of possible eventualities, is it 
not time to consider some of the problems 
involved in this situation? Suppose Ameri- 
cans had been killed or injured, .or suppose 
they should fall victims in future raids! 
Have our people considered their probable 
line of conduct in face of such a calamity 
or possible series of calamities? What ac- 
tion, if any, should our Government take in 
the premises? Is there a sound basis for the 
view frequently expressed that Americans 
penetrate into or remain on belligerent ter- 
ritory at their own risk? 

In the case of the Lusitania and the other 
merchantmen torpedoed without warning by 
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German submarines, our rights are unques- 
tionable and unimpeachable. The Ameri- 
cans and other non-combatants on these ves- 
sels were murdered while on board common 
carriers engaged in lawful voyages on the 
common highway of nations. ‘The rights of 
these carriers are not absolute, however, for 
they are subject to the rights of belligerent 
visit and search and, under the exceptional 
circumstances in which Germany finds her- 
self,—being unable to take her prizes to a 
safe port,—they are even subject to destruc- 
tion, provided the ships’ passengers, crews, 
and papers are saved. 


RIGHTS OF NEUTRALS ON LAND 


How far are travelers or tourists on the 
high seas entitled to equal or similar rights 
on land or on belligerent territory? Or, 
have they any rights whatsoever? 

On the high seas they find themselves un- 
der the immediate jurisdiction of the com- 
mander of the vessel on which they sail, and 
they are subject to the laws of the country 
whose flag the ship flies and in which it is 
registered. But beyond this they still owe 
allegiance and obedience to their home gov- 
ernment which in turn owes to them protec- 
tion against an illegal or unjust encroach- 
ment upon their rights. 

The situation of tourists or domiciled 
aliens on land or on belligerent territory is 
not dissimilar in these respects. ‘They owe 
a temporary allegiance and obedience to the 
laws of the country in which they sojourn 
and, in return, are entitled to its protection. 
But they are still under the protection of 
their home government to which they owe 
a permanent allegiance and obedience. 

Now, what are the rights of such tourists 
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or domiciled aliens in case of war or an in- 
vasion? ‘They have all the rights of non- 
combatants, and must look to their home 
government for the protection of these rights 
in case the government of the country in 
which they temporarily reside is unable to 
protect them. 


RULES REGULATING BOMBARDMENT 


One of these rights is that of freedom 
from attack by way of bombardment in un- 
defended places. 

The rules of international law governing 
bombardment may be found in Articles 25-28 
of the Hague Regulations on Land Warfare 
and in the Hague Convention on Naval 
Bombardment adopted in 1907: 


The attack or bombardment, by any means 
whatever, of towns, villages, dwellings, or build- 
ings which are undefended, is prohibited. (Ar- 
ticle 27 of the Hague Regulations.) 

The bombardment by naval forces of unde- 
fended ports, towns, villages, dwellings, or build- 
ings, is forbidden. (Article z of the Hague Con- 
vention respecting Naval Bombardments.) 


It will thus be seen that the bombardment 
of undefended ports, towns, etc., whether by 
land, air, or sea, is strictly prohibited. 

Article 26 of the Hague Regulations pro- 
vides that “the commander of an attacking 
force, before commencing a bombardment, 
except in case of an assault, should do all in 
his power to warn the authorities.” 

But the Convention on Naval Bombard- 
ments only provides for “due notice” in case 
of a refusal to comply with a demand for 
requisitions for provisions or necessary sup- 
plies or for a warning of the authorities if 
military exigencies permit. Since a warn- 
ing may be dispensed with in case of an as- 
sault or surprise attack in land warfare or 
if “military exigencies” do not permit it in 
naval bombardment, manifestly it can hardly 
be deemed essential in case of bombardment 
from the air. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES “DEFENSE” ? 


The most important question bearing on 
the rights of non-combatants in case of bom- 
bardment, whether by air, sea, or land, that 
can be asked is, “What is a defended place?” 

On this all-important point the authorities 
are not agreed, 

At one extreme we have the German or 
military school which justifies almost any 
means of war that is supposed to bring pres- 
sure, whether moral or material, upon even 
the civilian population of the enemy. Ac- 
cording to this view, which is based upon a 
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now discredited “fear” psychology, the pres- 
ence of a few soldiers, some barracks or guns 
would constitute a defended or occupied 
city, rendering its civilian population subject 
to bombardment without notice. 

On the other hand, the great majority of 
non-German authorities on _ international 
law would probably agree with Calvo that 
bombardment “is an extreme measure only 
justifiable in case it is absolutely impossible 
to attain by any other means than the end 
aimed at, that is to say, the surrender of the 
point attacked and the expulsion or capture 
of enemy soldiers charged with its defense.” 


THE HAGUE INTERPRETATION 


The most authoritative interpretation of 
the meaning of a “defended” place is con- 
tained in a statement made by General Den 
Beer Portugael, the Dutch expert delegate 
at the Hague Conference of 1907,—a state- 
ment which was officially accepted as a cor- 
rect interpretation of the term: 


What is a defended town? 

In warfare on land there is no difficulty. An 
armed force is approaching a town. It may be 
fortified or open. Even if it is open, the en- 
trance may be defended by temporary banks, 
barricades, and other earthworks. It goes with- 
out saying that the attacking force has a perfect 
right to bring its artillery to bear on such de- 
fenses and in such manner as it may consider 
most effective in order to obtain possession of 
the town. Nevertheless, it will concentrate its 
artillery against these defense works and against 
the enemy artillery and forces, but it will take 
care not to direct its shells en pure perte against 
the town itself, seeing that they might result in 
loss to the civil population. In so doing the 
true soldier respects the honorable traditions of 
his profession. 

In maritime war the circumstances are less 
simple. 

Suppose an enemy tried to land on the Dutch 
coast, for instance, at Scheveningen, which is 
practically a suburb of The Hague. The Dutch 
Government would send to the dunes of Sche- 
veningen detachments of artillery, infantry, and 
cavalry to prevent the enemy’s landing. Would 
this defense of the coast at Scheveningen justify 
the bombardment of the open city of The Hague? 
No, assuredly not. The enemy would certainly 
have a right to use its artillery against our artil- 
lery and other defenses of the coast, but it 
would not have the right to bombard the city 
under pretext that it is defended. To bombard 
it under such circumstances would be contrary 
to the law of nations, since it would be un- 
necessarily cruel. It would be worse than un- 
necessary. The destruction of the dwellings of 
peaceful civilians, the setting fire to its public 
buildings would not only help to overcome the 
forces which would have to be defeated in 
order to secure a landing, but it would stimulate 
their ardor in fighting against such unmitigated 
barbarism. In short, a “defended” town means 
one that is itself directly defended. 
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CERTAIN PARTS OF LONDON LIABLE TO 
BOMBARDMENT 


Should not this interpretation of the 
meaning of “defended,” officially accepted 
by the Second Hague Conference, serve as a 
guide to us during the present war? ‘There 
can, of course, be no question of the iniquity 
and utter lawlessness of the bombardment, 
whether from the sea, air, or land, of British 
watering places, open and undefended in- 
land cities, towns or villages, or London 
suburbs, unless it be by way of reprisal,—an 
extremely doubtful right. 

But how about such an aggregate of 
towns, counties, and parishes as the greater 
London itself ? 

It must be admitted that there are certain 
sections, quarters, or portions of London 
which are liable to aerial or naval bom- 
bardment even without notice. 

The Hague Convention on Bombardment 
by Nayal Forces admits by way of excep- 
tion that its prohibition does not extend to 
“military works, military or naval establish- 
ments, depots of arms or war material, war- 
ships or plants which might be utilized for 
the needs of the hostile army, and ships of 
war in the harbor.” ? 

It thus seems clear that the commander 
of aerial craft may without notice lawfully 
attack all military and naval establishments 
along the Thames or elsewhere in England; 
that he may attempt to destroy railway sta- 
tions and junctions, bridges, telegraph or 
wireless stations which serve as a means of 
communication between enemy forces; and 
that he may destroy workshops or plants 
used for the manufacture of war material 
or equipment for the needs of the army or 

1The Hague Convention referred to above also admits 
liability to bombardment in case of a refusal to comply 
with a formal summons to furnish requisitions for pro- 
visions or supplies necessary for immediate use, but for 


obvious reasons this exemption could scarcely be held 
to apply in aerial warfare. 
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navy.2. “The commander incurs no respon- 
sibility for any danger which may be caused 
by a bombardment under such circum- 
stances.” (Article 2 of the Convention on 
Naval Bombardment.) 

How about banks, public buildings, and 
railway stations, etc., used in ordinary traf- 
fic? Would these also be subject to bom- 
bardment, as appears to have been claimed 
by the German General Staff and Ad- 
miralty ? 

It is difficult to see how the destruction 
of such property, whether public or private, 
could serve a direct military purpose. ‘This, 
after all, is the real test or justification of 
military operations, at least, in warfare on 


land. 


THE AMERICAN ATTITUDE 

This brings us back to the point of de- 
parture,—what should be the attitude or 
policy of our Government in case Americans 
are killed or injured in these senseless raids? 

So far as we have a policy or mission in 

this war, it seems to be that of fearlessly 
maintaining our own rights as neutral non- 
combatants and incidentally upholding the 
fundamental principles of international law 
and humanity. 
- There can be no doubt that in case of in- 
jury to American citizens by reason of aerial 
bombardment in an undefended place, our 
Government, after carefully weighing the 
facts, should demand compensation and 
definite pledges or assurances for the future. 
Failing such assurances or agreement on 
principle, we should at the very least re- 
fuse'to hold further converse with a govern- 
ment guilty of such actions. 

2 Whether the phrase “war material” includes_pro- 
visions is a moot point. At The Hague Admiral Siegol 
proposed to insert the word “provisions,” but withdrew 
the term when convinced that it was unnecessary. If 
this interpretation be admitted, it should be understood 


that it only includes stores of provisions destined for 
the hostile army or fleet. . 
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THE GARDENS OF THE IMPERIAL PALACE IN KYOTO, WHERE THE CORONATION CEREMONIES WILL BE HELD 


JAPAN AND THE CORONATION 


BY MARTHA L. ROOT 


[Miss Root, of Pittsburgh, has just completed a voyage around the world. While in Alexandria, 
soon after Turkey entered the war, she wrote of “The Jewish Flight from Palestine to Egypt,”—an 


article that appeared in the Review for June. 


From Egypt, Miss Root went by way of the Suez 
Canal to India, the Straits Settlements, China, the Philippines, and Japan. 


The present article 


is the result of her observations while in Japan, where she was accorded very special facilities for 


obtaining information regarding the 
THE Epiror.] 


I—AN 


PON arriving in Japan, I became deep- 

ly conscious of the fact that here were 
the only Asiatic people having their own 
government, able to run it, and confident of 
their ability in that respect. More than that, 
Japan is ambitious to be the dominant power 
in Asia and to keep out the Western na- 
tions,—the “White Peril,” as they some- 
times refer to the matter,—or at least to 
minimize their influence. Even if one is out 
of sympathy with these ambitions, it is not 
proper to look upon Japan as a “black 
sheep,” for at worst it is only practising 
what it has learned from the Western world 
about land- and money-grabbing. 
Nov.—6 





approaching coronation of the Emperor and Empress.— 


INTERVIEW WITH PREMIER OKUMA 


The Chinese have become bitter toward 
Japan, and look upon America, more than 
ever before, as their strongest friend. We 
in this country can perhaps do more to-day 
toward helping them, in a friendly spirit, 
than any other people in the world. ‘This 
is not said in criticism of Japan’s motives 
and intentions. 

I found the Japanese intensely interested 
in the negotiations with China, and decidedly 
wrought up over the cabinet crisis which 
followed. Count Okuma, the Premier, has 
many devoted and powerful adherents; but 
he has also many critics. It is claimed that 
he resigned merely to get rid of some un- 
598 
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EMPEROR YOSHIHITO 
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desirable members of his cabinet, and that 
he knew the Emperor would request him to 
remain Premier. 


A VIGOROUS PERSONALITY 


I called upon Count Okuma at his home, 
and was received in a large living-room 
opening upon gardens on three sides. On 
the other side is his shrine, and the place 
of honor,—where he sat when I interviewed 
him,—is directly in front of the shrine. Al- 
though a man seventy-eight years of age, 
Count Okuma does not appear to be more 
than fifty-five. His physique is wonderful 
for his age, particularly when it is remem- 
bered that he has a wooden leg resulting 
from a bomb explosion. He practises fencing 
and Swedish gymnastics for an hour every 
morning, and is president of a society which 
advocates living to be 125 years old. 

Next to statecraft, the Count’s interests 
are educational. He founded Waseda Uni- 
versity, upon part of his own estates,—an 
institution noted for its progressive tend- 
encies, and somewhat less exclusive than the 
Imperial University. 

When I approached, with my interpreter, 
Count Okuma introduced me to a number 


EMPRESS SADAKO 


of distinguished Japanese educators and edi- 
tors as “the journalist from Ambassador 
Guthrie’s city.” ‘The Count is a brilliant 
conversationalist, and the moment he _ be- 
came interested in his subject my interpreter, 
—whom I had supposed to be the best in 
Tokio,—passed me a note saying, “His 
thoughts are so lofty that I cannot interpret 
rapidly enough to give you his idea.” For- 
tunately Mr. Nagai, editor of a leading 
Japanese journal and a professor in Waseda 
University, courteously offered to interpret. 


AVOWED FRIENDLINESS FOR CHINA 


Count Okuma stated that, in general, the 
recent negotiations between China and Japan 
were undertaken for the purpose of strength- 
ening the peaceful relations of the two coun- 
tries. But China construed the desire of 
Japan as just the opposite. “The sixty 
million people of Japan,” declared the Pre- 
mier, “have no other feeling toward China 
than good will. Neither a European nation 
nor rising Japan can conquer China. There- 
fore, the policy of an ‘open door’ and equal 


‘ opportunity is best for the present.” 


In explaining to me the Japanese attitude 
toward China, Count Okuma said: “Our 
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country long ago became awakened by fear 
aroused by external trouble. We thereupon 
endeavored to harmonize Eastern civiliza- 
tion with that of the Occident. The result 
is our present status. If China learns her 
lesson from Japan, she will be safe. Our 
country has ‘Japanized’ Occidental civiliza- 
tion. We constantly send to foreign coun- 
tries our scholars and experts to learn; yet 
Japan never adopts anything until she can 
transform it to meet her needs. A literal 
transfer of the laws and systems of France, 
England, or Germany would simply end in 
failure, because each has its own peculiarities. 
Japan and China, however, are somewhat 
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similar, except that Japan ‘digests’ while 
China ‘swallows’!” 

Count Okuma declared to me that the 
greatest need in the world to-day is spiritual 
education for the young men of Japan. ‘Not 
the dogmas of the Christians, nor the rituals 
of the Buddhists, but the pure teaching of 
Christ and the pure teaching of Buddha,’— 
that is his view. 

Upon learning of my desire to describe 
and interpret the coronation for Americans, 
Count Okuma was extremely courteous and 
helpful, as were many other high officials in 
Japan. By virtue of his office, the Premier 
will himself play a very important part. 





II-THE FORTHCOMING CORONATION 


HE land of the cherry blossom and 

chrysanthemum will this month blaze 
with added splendor and radiance during 
the coronation ceremonies of His Majesty, 
Yoshihito, the one hundred and _ twenty- 
second Emperor of Japan. He had ascended 
the throne on July 30, 1912, upon the death 
of his father, Mutsuhito, and would have 
formally pronounced himself Emperor two 
years ago, at the expiration of the mourning 
period, but his mother’s death brought the 
royal family again into bereavement. 

The coronation ceremonies, which will at- 
tract attention throughout the entire world, 
are of deep significance to the people of 
Japan. The royal family is of the purest 
descent, the present dynasty being supposed 
to have been founded by the first Emperor. 
Yet the Japanese look upon their sovereign 
almost as one of. their own number. As 
ruler, he has won the respect and esteem of 
his subjects, but far more significant is their 
simple devotion, amounting even to worship. 
One observer of this Land of the Rising 
Sun glimpsed the truth when he remarked, 
“The empire is one great family; the fam- 
ily is a little empire.” 

Emperor Yoshihito is thirty-six years old, 
and the Empress Sadako is five years younger. 
Their three children are boys, the eldest 
being fourteen. 

The crowning is really a religious cere- 
mony, based on Ancestor Worship, and it 
will be carried out almost exactly as was 
the custom nearly three thousand years ago. 
The occasion will not only commemorate the 
Emperor’s Coronation, but it will also be a 
memorial-day for all his ancestors. In Japan 
the sovereign is not crowned; he merely 





ascends the throne, claps his hands, and de- 
clares his Supreme Command of the Empire. 

Although Tokio is the present capital, all 
crownings must take place in beautiful old 
Kyoto, the home of all previous pageants. 
The place is so small that even noblemen 
are not invited, though they are entitled to 
be present. The palaces where the rites are 
to be solemnized were built in days when 
such large entertainments were unknown. 

To understand the coronation the reader 
must remember that the Japanese base their 
government on Ancestor Worship. ‘Their 
first ruler is believed to have been descended 
from a goddess, before the time of Christ. 
Each Emperor, upon ascending the throne, 
acquires the “Divine Treasures of the Im- 
perial Ancestors.” These sacred emblems 
are a Sword (indicating command), a Jewel 
(representing mercy), and a Mirror (sym- 
bolizing the search for truth). 


THE TRADITIONAL CEREMONIES 


Opening rites for the coronation will be 
inaugurated in Tokio, in the Kashiko-Dokoro 
palace. ‘‘Kashiko-Dokoro” means _ some- 
times the Mirror, which plays a part almost 
as important in the coronation ceremonies as 
the Emperor himself, and sometimes it 
means a building, a shrine for the spirits of 
dead Emperors. Their bodies rest in tombs, 
but their spirits are believed to be in these 
shrines. The palace will be gorgeously 
decorated. 

On November 7, high officials of the 
coronation commission will take their seats 
in the assembly hall. When the door of 
the safictuary is opened, ritual music will be 
played, and there will be a divine oblation. 
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Food consisting of rice, sake, fish, and other 
dried viands will be offered by ritualistic 
priests. After this service the sacred car- 
riage will be brought to the palace, and the 
precious mirror wil! be placed in it and sent 
to Kyoto. —The Emperor and Empress will 
follow. 

On Coronation Day,—November 10,— 
there will be two ceremonies, in different 
palaces. In the morning the Emperor will 
worship his first imperial ancestor in Shinto 
style, in the Kashiko-Dokoro of Shunkoden 
palace. Representatives of all the prov- 
inces, including Korea and Formosa, will 
be present; also civil, military, and naval 
officers of higher rank, the nobility, and the 
diplomatic corps. 

The Crown Prince and princesses will 
come in, escorting the Emperor and Empress 
to one of the halls. The Emperor will then 
retire, change his dress, and wash his hands. 
When he returns he takes the Imperial 
Sceptre. The Empress then retires, changes 
her kimonos, and washes. ‘When she comes 
back she takes in her hand a white fan of 
cedar. 

Drums and gongs will be heard three 
times, and the large general assembly of 
guests will rise. Sanctuary doors are then 
opened, ritual music is played, and while di- 
vine oblations are offered a chief ritualist will 
recite a prayer. The Emperor will leave 
his apartment and take his seat in the in- 
ner chamber of the sanctuary, the Sword 
and Jewel will be placed on the table in front 
of him. The Empress takes her place be- 
side her husband. 


ACCEPTING THE THRONE 


The Emperor will rise, make obeisance, 
and read a prayer. Then he will tell his 
imperial ancestors that he accepts the throne. 
Clapping his hands, he accepts the “Divine 
‘Treasures of his Imperial Ancestors,’’—the 
Sword, Jewel, and Mirror,—which have 
been bequeathed by the first imperial an- 
cestor, Amaterasu Omi Kami, to her descend- 
ants as symbols of imperial power. After 
this the Emperor and Empress will re- 
tire, the sacred food will be removed, and 
the door of the sanctuary closed. Three 
times the gongs. and drums will sound, and 
the assemblage will disperse. 

The afternoon ceremony of Coronation 
Day will take place in the throne room of 
Shishinden palace, in Kyoto. 

The throne room itself will be decorated 
with a short curtain hung under the séuthern 
eaves of the hall, and at each side of the 
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room will be a golden phcenix and several 
mirrors. In the center, facing the south, a 
dais with three steps has been erected, upon 
which the imperial chairs will stand. 

The members of the royal household will 
take their places in front of the throne, and 
the Emperor will enter the throne room and 
take his seat. The Empress will follow to 
her place. The Emperor, holding the sceptre 
upright against his breast, will stand up. 
The Empress, holding her fan, also will rise. 
The assemblage then will rise and most re- 
spectfully salute. After the Emperor de- 
livers a short imperial message, telling his 
subjects he accepts the throne, Prime Min- 
ister Okuma will read the congratulatory 
address. He will then give three “Banzai” 
cheers, in which all the assemblage will join. 
The Emperor and Empress will then depart, 
and the drums and gongs will be sounded 
three times as a signal that the coronation 
function is over. 


THE GORGEOUS COSTUMES 


Undoubtedly the most fascinating feature 
of the coronation is-the attire of those par- 
ticipating. The Emperor and Empress have 
a number of marvelous costumes, which are 
to be changed in accordance with the varied 
ceremonies. Every functionary present also 
has his own robe of special design and color- 
ing. Probably no European ceremonial has 
ever presented as much brilliancy and gor- 
geousness of costume, whether in design or 
color scheme, as the Japanese coronation that 
takes place from November 7th to the 29th. 

I brought home with me a number of very 
large diagrams of these costumes, drawn and 
colored in the reyal.palace, and loaned to me. 
Four of these have been selected as typical, 
and from the large original drawings the 
illustrations on the opposite page have been 
directly reproduced. It is regretted that they 
cannot be printed in their brilliant and 
artistic colorings. 

The Emperor’s robe shown is the one he 
will wear at the afternoon ceremony on 
Coronation Day. It is of yellow silk; em- 
broidered with kiri and “take” (a species of 
bamboo). His crown is made of black raw 
silk. In his hand is his sceptre. The Em- 
press’ dress -is made of five silk kimonos, of 
different kinds, in color harmonies of lead, 
blue, and red. Premier Okuma and other 
high state officials will wear robes similar to 
the one shown, of black silk embroidered 
with a panel of many colors. Military of- 
ficers’ robes will have much gold, with a 
front of real armor exquisitely colored. 
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THE EMPEROR, AS HE WILL LOOK WHEN ACCEPT- ONE OF THE EMPRESS’ COSTUMES, MADE OF FIVE 
ING THE THRONE KIMONOS 
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CIVIL OFFICER'S ROBES MILITARY OFFICER'S ROBES 
SAMPLES OF THE COSTUMES DESIGNED FOR THE CORONATION 


{A description of these gorgeous robes will be found on the opposite page) 











IMMIGRATION, INDUSTRY, 
AND THE WAR 


BY FREDERIC C. HOWE 


Commissioner of Immigration at the Port of New York 


LOWLY but surely the war is closing 

the doors of the warring countries of 
Europe to the outgoing emigrant. The 
process began in August, 1914, with Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Russia, France, 
and Belgium, from which countries emigra- 
tion fell to negligible proportions during the 
first twelve months of war. ‘The stream 
from Italy continued in somewhat diminished 
volume until that country entered the war. 
Then only Great Britain, Scandinavia, and 
Greece contributed to the incoming tide. 
Now with the entrance of the Balkan States 
into the war arena, emigration from the 
Mediterranean, which in recent years has 
been the source of most of our alien popula- 
tion, will come to an end. 

For the four years from June 30, 1910, to 
June 30, 1914, the annual immigration to 
the United States averaged 1,033,283. It 
reached its height in 1913, when the total 
immigration was 1,197,892. In the lat- 
ter year southern Europe, including Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Hungary, contributed 868,- 
690 immigrants, while northern Europe con- 
tributed 175,937. South European immi- 
gration is known as “new immigration,” 
while that from Germany, Scandinavia, 
Great Britain, and the north of Europe is 
known as the “old immigration.” The in- 
coming tide in 1913 was made up as follows, 
only the countries from which substantial 
immigration comes being included: 


OLD IMMIGRATION NEW IMMIGRATION 








Belgium 7,405 Austria 137,245 
Denmark 6,478 Hungary 117,580 
France 9,675 Greece 22,817 
Germany 34,229 Italy 265,542 
Netherlands 6,902 Portugal 14,171 
Norway 8,587 Russian Empire 291,040 
Sweden 17,202 Spain 6,167 
England 43,363 Turkey in Europe 14,128 
Ireland 27,876 
Scotland 14,220 

Total 175,937 Total 868,690 
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DECLINE IN IMMIGRATION 


During the year ending June 30, 1915, 
coincident with the first year of the war, 
immigration fell to 434,244, or 32.3 per cent. 
of the immigration for the preceding year. 
During the twelve months from August 1, 
1914, to July 31, 1915, immigration grad- 
ually slackened and fell to an average of 
32,444 per month, and the decline still con- 
tinues. In July, 1915, only 21,504 were ad- 
mitted, as compared with 60,777 for July, 
1914, a decline of 64 4/10 per cent. The 
decline for June, 1915, over June of the pre- 
vious year, was 68 4/10 per cent. 

For the present at least the European war 
has solved the immigration problem. At 
least it has solved it in so far as the restric- 
tionist is concerned. And now the question is 
being widely discussed as to what will happen 
after the war; as to the source from which the 
immigration will come; as to the sex and 
character and physical condition of the im- 
migration that comes to us. Are we in 
danger of inundation by the weak and help- 
less; by widows, children, and dependent 
ones; will our immigration officials be con- 
fronted with those weakened by disease, ex- 
posure and wounds? Will the restless and 
discontented come to us because of a dis- 
inclination to return to the dreary life of the 
peasant and the worker; will the burdens of 
taxation crush the warring nations and make 
the burden of life so heavy that men will flee 
their native land to escape its consequences ? 
Will all Europe so hate militarism that the 
people will seek a land of peace and freedom 
from its horrors, or will economic and social 
conditions, the vacuum in the labor market, 
the work of reconstruction, of rehabilitation, 
so increase wages that opportunity will keep 
the worker at home? Finally, will the na- 
tions forbid emigration of the able-bodied 
man as a measure of self-protection ? 

These and similar questions are being 
asked by those who would restrict immigra- 
tion on the one hand, and those who desire 
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it for industrial, racial, and sympathetic 
reasons on the other. Within the past few 
months employers of labor have asked the 
question with evidence of concern. 

No definite answer can be given to these 
questions. ‘There are too many confusing 
influences at work. And the currents may be 
confused. They may even run back and forth. 
Any reliable conjecture as to able-bodied 
men, however, must be predicated upon one 
controlling fact; and that fact is that emi- 
gration to America and emigration out of 
America will be controlled by economic con- 
ditions in the future as they have been in the 
past. They will be controlled by economic 
conditions on both sides of the Atlantic. 
From the very beginning America has been 
peopled by those seeking to better their eco- 
nomic condition. ‘This has been the driving 
force from Colonial times. The lure of free 
land in the early days, of higher wages and 
greater opportunities in more recent years, 
has called the immigrant from England and 
Russia, from Scandinavia and Italy, from 
Germany and the Balkans. And the eco- 
nomic conditions in America on the one 
hand, and the economic conditions in Europe 
on the other in the years that follow the war 
will be the predominant influences in an- 
swering this question. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN AMERICA 


There is every reason to believe that 
America is at the beginning of a period of 
great industrial prosperity. Everything sug- 
gests this. Successive years of bumper crops 
have enriched the farmers; hundreds of mil- 
lions of war orders have set the mills and 
factories in motion; rising wages have in- 
creased the purchasing power of the workers; 
while the surplus of gold and bank deposits, 
together with the new currency act, should 
not only stabilize credit but cheapen it as 
well. Already there are suggestions of a 
shortage in the labor market. Skilled me- 
chanics are at a premium. ‘The almost im- 
mediate success of strikes in the great in- 
dustrial centers is an indication of the 
strength of organized labor on the one hand, 
and the relative weakness of the employer on 
the other hand. The unemployment crisis of 
a year ago has come to an end. And the 
winter of 1915-16 gives promise of offering 
work for anyone who will accept it. 

If this analysis of American conditions is 
correct, the economic suction which always 
precedes periods of heavy immigration will 
tend to attract the European to America; 
for a study of immigration tables shows that 
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economic conditions in this country. }In hard 
times. it falls off immediately ; while Hundreds 
of thousands of workers, especially from the 
South of Europe, go back to their native land 
to await the call of friends or relatives in 
this country to return and take up their work 
again. 


immigration mirrors with great finer 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN EUROPE 


Prospective conditions in Europe are far 
more difficult of analysis. One thing only 
is certain, and that is the terrible toll of 
young and able-bodied men that the war has 
exacted. It is probable that the first year’s 
tribute to modern warfare in killed and 
wounded amounts to from 3,000,000 to 
5,000,000. And these were the young, the 
energetic, and the capable. It is possible that 
the next twelve months will be a period of 
even greater slaughter. All of the warring 
nations are entrenched ; they have dug them- 
selves into their battlements. Engines of 
war have been perfected. New kinds of 
death-dealing instruments have been rushed 
to the front. An assault under existing con- 
ditions means wholesale murder. This is 
true on every front. And the most sacri- 
ficial kinds of attack must be made and 
failure by one side or the other must be 
apparent before suggestions of peace will be 
considered. It is possible that the death toll 
of the war will be doubled, possibly trebled 
during the next twelve months. 

The destruction of wealth has been equally 
colossal. Belgium, the north of France, Po- 
land, Silesia, western Russia, Serbia and 
Turkey have been over-run with contending 
armies. Houses and buildings have been de- 
stroyed; the highways are in need of recon- 
struction ; all growing things have been requi- 
sitioned; horses and cattle have been taken 
by the governments. In addition to this 
millions of people have been made bankrupt; 
they have lost all that they possessed; and 
with it the hope and inspiration which iden- 
tified them with home. 

The trade of Germany, Austria, and Rus- 
sia has been shut out from the markets of the 
world. Mi§lls and factories have been con- 
verted into munition plants. Millions of 
men have been diverted from their custom- 
ary pursuits. 

After the war all Europe will turn with 
feverish eagerness to repair its ravages; to 
regain lost markets; to re-open highways; to 
re-stock and re-equip the farms. ‘There will 
be a shortage of men on the one hand, and 
an unparalleled demand for labor on the 
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other. Such a condition has not confronted 
Europe since the beginning of the industrial 
revolution. Probably no such condition ever 
confronted the world. 

A labor vacuum will be the great out- 
standing fact at the close of the war. And a 
labor vacuum has always resulted in an in- 
crease in wages. ‘This has been true no 
matter how well intrenched the employing 
class might be. Criminal statutes do not 
prevent labor organization; they cannot pre- 
vent an increase in wages. Even a small 
labor shortage results in a rise in wages and 
a sense of power on the part of the worker. 
All Europe will probably compete for able- 
bodied men. Economic conditions may im- 
prove so rapidly that despite the financial 
burdens of the war the European will choose 
to remain at home. Many here may be 
glad to return. For a large percentage, 
possibly a majority, of those who have come 
to us in recent years have come with a linger- 
ing expectation of ultimately returning to 
their native land. Hundreds of thousands 
leave America each year to return to their 
native villages, there to acquire a small hold- 
ing, to open a shop, or live upon their ac- 
cumulations in relative ease and comfort. 
And with the better economic conditions at 
home it is reasonable to suppose that the 
peasant and the worker will prefer to remain 
with his own rather than to venture into a 
new and untried land. 


THE RETURNING ALIEN 


In 1913, 248,559 returned home, in 1914, 
257,295. Of those returning, by far the 
greater number went to Italy, Austria-Hun- 
gary, and Russia. They were the unskilled 
laborers of the railroads and construction 
work, of the iron and steel mills of Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, and Chicago. This indi- 
cates the mobility of the immigrant. It sug- 
gests the volume of workers who may return 
when the war is over. 

But the ability of Europe to provide work 
depends upon the efficiency with which 
Europe is organized to repair its wasted for- 
tunes after the war. Colossal sums will be 
needed to start the wheels of industry; to 
plant the crops; to re-stock the farms. Out- 
side of Germany, however, none of the war- 
ring countries have any experience in credit 
operations of the sort demanded. And the 
rebuilding of Europe will depend upon a new 
kind of financing, a financing in many ways 
more difficult than that required for war. 
There will be little patriotic response to a 


cent that he possesses to rebuild his own for- 
tunes. And without such credit resources it 
will be impossible for industry to revive or 
the peasant in the field to maintain his ex- 
istence until nature brings forth a new crop 
for his necessities. 


POSSIBLE EMIGRATION FROM AMERICA 


These and other forces may stop immi- 
gration to America. They may lead to sub- 
stantial emigration from America. ‘There 
are 13,000,000 foreign-born within our 
midst, and 18,000,000 more who are the 
immediate descendants of foreign-born par- 
ents. One-third of our population is sep- 
arated from the land of its birth by but a 
few years. And a large part of those of 
foreign birth, possibly the majority, are of 
the unskilled workers from the south of 
Europe. 

The outgoing emigration under normal 
industrial conditions is from 200,000 to 
300,000 a year. It may rise to double that 
number if industrial ‘conditions in Europe 
improve. Then America may be confronted 
with a labor vacuum; then we may find dif- 
ficulty in building railroads, in manning our 
mills and factories, in harvesting the crops. 
The war may, and in my opinion will, react 
upon America in this way. Continued ex- 
panding prosperity in this country, the great 
falling off in immigration during the past 
two years, and the exodus of foreign-born 
after the war may create a situation in which 
American industry will be confronted with a 
condition it has never faced before. ‘There 
may be more jobs than men. Unemploy- 
ment may come to an end in America as in 
Europe. And the quickness with which 
organized labor has sensed its power during 
the last few months suggests that under such 
circumstances the condition of labor would 
rapidly improve. Wages will rise, and they 
may rise far above the present level. 


HIGHER WAGES INDICATED 


The effect of rising wages and a labor 
shortage is a matter of speculation, for it is 
a new thing to the world. If continued long 
enough it may reverse the position of em- 
ployer and employee. It may’ enable the 
latter to control the terms and conditions of 
employment. It may even extend to politics. 
We do not know what a fully employed, 
highly paid, leisure-possessing’ working class 
will do with its sense of power. It will not 
need to strike to secure higher wages. Higher 
wages will be granted more or less auto- 


peace loan when each individual needs every matically. The search for men will of itself 
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IMMIGRATION, INDUSTRY, AND THE WAR 


change the psychology of both employer and 
employee. And hours of labor are already 
being reduced to eight and nine hours, where 
formerly: they were nine and ten, and even 
more. 

High wages for men means fewer women 
and children in industry. ‘This means more 
work for men. It means a demand for edu- 
cation, for comforts and luxuries by a new 
class heretofore denied them. 

History shows, too, that industrial classes 
which rise to economic power demand polit- 
ical: power as well. ‘This is undoubtedly 
true of the commercial classes. As to whether 
there is so wide a gulf between the commer- 
cial and working classes that the same causes 
will not operate as to the latter, we have no 
means of knowing. 

High wages means that the workers have 
more money to spend for food and clothes, 
house rent, and the comforts and amenities 
of life. If continued for any length of time 
high. purchasing power means prosperity for 
the manufacturing and business classes; such 
a prosperity in fact as they have never en- 
joyed. ‘This, too, means greater demand for 
labor,. which in turn means higher wages. 


PROBABLE SCARCITY OF FARM LABOR: 
LOWER RENTS 


Some classes will probably suffer in such 
a readjustment. ‘The farmer will find dif- 
ficulty in securing seasonal labor. And what- 
ever the ultimate results of a labor shortage, 
this undoubtedly will occur. ‘The farmer 
finds difficulty now. And if labor is fully 
employed he may find it impossible to work 
his farm, especially in the far West, Domestic 
servants will be hard to obtain, unless the 
surplusage of women in Europe overflows 
into America, as is quite likely to happen. 

If farm labor is scarce and population 
diminishes or remains stationary in the cities, 
land values may go down, for they are main- 
tained at the present high level by the specu- 
lative expectation of a growing demand for 
land which springs from increase in popula- 
tion. And even agricultural land has in- 
creased very rapidly in value in recent years. 
Urban rents, too, may fall for the same 
reason. ‘This is possible especially in cities 
like New York, Chicago, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
and Cleveland; in which cities nearly three- 
quarters of the population is either foreign- 
born or of immediate foreign extraction. 
Falling rents, and a diminishing population, 
will improve housing conditions. It will 
compel landlords to build better houses, to 
improve sanitation, to lower rents, which 
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will be a still further advantage to the pro- 
ducing classes. 

All this is, of course, a matter of specula- 
tion. But we cam assume as a truism that 
increased demand for labor and a diminished 
supply of labor means increasing wages, a 
higher standard of living, and a change in 
the relative strength of the employer and 
the employed. The change may in fact be 
so rapid as to be a revolution; it may affect 
Europe and America like the discovery of a 
new continent. It may mean that for years 
to come there will be an end of the over- 
supply of labor, which is most largely re- 
sponsible for the low standard of wages, 
especially in the unskilled trades. 


WIDER DISTRIBUTION OF LAND OWNERSHIP 


There is yet another cause which may 
operate to stimulate emigration from the 
United States to Europe and still further 
intensify the labor shortage. The war has 
killed and disabled a large percentage of the 
land-owning nobles of East Prussia, Poland, 
Silesia, Russia, Austria, and Central Europe. 
It has bankrupted many more. ‘Their estates 
have been devastated. It will be difficult for 
them to reéstablish their old standard of 
living. It will be further difficult to secure 
peasants to work the land. ‘This may result 
in the division of the great feudal estates into 
peasant farms, as was done in France after 
the French Revolution; as was done in South 
Germany by Stein and Hardenberg; as has 
more recently been done in Denmark. The 
same thing may happen in Great Britain. 

Other influences may lead to the same 
result. The economic power of France in 
the present struggle is recognized as largely 
due to the wide distribution of land owner- 
ship. It is this that has made France the 
rich country that she is. It has also stim- 
ulated patriotism and checked emigration. 
The revolutionary movements in Russia are 
motived in part by the bad system of land 
tenure, as well as the operations of the land- 
owning nobles. 

Central Europeans, even under existing 
conditions, return to their native country in 
large numbers. ‘They go back to Russia, 
Poland, Austria, and Hungary. And if the 
land in these countries is broken up into 
small holdings and is made available for 
purchase on easy terms, it is probable that 
many Europeans will return to their native 
lands for the purpose of taking advantage of 
the opportunity. This will further tend to 
reduce the labor supply in this country, and 
at the same time contribute greatly to the 
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economic up-building of Europe because of 
the substantial sums which returning for- 
eigners carry back to their native land. 


INFLUENCES TENDING TO KEEP UP 
EMIGRATION 


This is one answer to the effect of the 
war upon immigration. But there is another 
possibility. ‘Twenty million men have been 
divorced from their homes. Old ties have 
been broken. Many men have acquired a 
restless discontent with the drudgery of 
labor. Will they return to the mill and the 
factory, to their old position of servitude 
under quasi-feudal conditions in Austria, 
Germany, and Central Europe? Or will 
they drift about and seek new experiences 
in newer lands? Undoubtedly, out of the 
millions of men enrolled in the war many 
will have acquired a new sense of free- 
dom and will emigrate to other parts of 
the globe. Others, too, will flee Europe to 
escape the burdens of taxation; to avoid mili- 
tarism and the dreary work of reconstruction 
which confronts them. From these combined 
sources substantial immigration may be ex- 
pected unless the countries of Europe close 
their doors to emigration, or economic condi- 
tions keep the people at home. 

What about the women and children? 
There will be millions of widows and 
orphans left destitute by the war. Many of 
them have friends and relatives in the United 


States who will extend a helping hand and 
a cordial welcome to America. They will be 
assisted to emigrate, for even under ordinary 
circumstances probably 80 per cent. of those 
who come to us are assisted by friends or 
relatives in this country. ‘This is especially 
true of the Jews, who have suffered most by 
the war. And no race is so well organized 
for the aid and assistance of their people as 
are the Jews of America. Undoubtedly a 
substantial Jewish immigration may be ex- 
pected from Poland, Russia, and Austria- 
Hungary. 

In conclusion, it seems to me probable that 
immigration of the able-bodied will not re- 
sume its former proportions for many years 
if the countries of Europe meet the situation 
by organizing their finances and administra- 
tions to rehabilitate industry and agriculture. 
There will be little emigration from Ger- 
many, France, and Belgium under any cir- 
cumstances, for these countries have contrib- 
uted but little to our ethnic composite in 
recent years. There may in fact be a reversal 
of the tide. Population may flow from the 
United States to Europe, and in any event, 
there is likely to be such a change in the posi- 
tion of labor that wages will rise not only in 
Europe but in the United States as well. 
Wages may rise so rapidly and to such a point 
as to revolutionize not only the industrial but 
the political status of labor even in the auto- 
cratic countries of Europe. 
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AN OGDEN 


F Robert C. Ogden had lived until the 
20th of next June, he would have been 
eighty years old. He would have continued 
to give unfailing effort to the solving of the 
problems of American civilization through 
the right kind of agencies for the training of 
young people of all races and classes. After 
a lifetime of remarkable usefulness,—during 
which he showed what a plain business man 
can do to serve his fellow men, and win their 
love and gratitude,—he died in August, 1913. 
It is determined by many who were associ- 
ated with him in his good work that there 
shall be a fitting and lasting memorial erected 
to his memory. And 
there is entire agree- 
ment as to the form 
of this monument. 
For forty years Mr. 
Ogden was chairman 
of the board of trus- 
tees of the famous in- 
stitute at Hampton, 
Va. Many years ago 
he built a home there, 
looking forward to 
spending ‘much time 
on the Hampton 
Roads if he should 
ultimately gain re- 
lease from the cares 
of a great mercantile 
establishment in New 
York City. It is at 
Hampton, . therefore, 
that all those who 
were concerned with 
Mr. Ogden and his 
activities are agreed 
that the memorial 
should be built. It 
will not be.an obelisk 
or a mausoleum, but 
a thing for constant use,—namely, a much- 
needed Auditorium on the grounds of the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute. 
It is to be wished that the eightieth 
anniversary of Mr. Ogden’s birth might be 
celebrated,: next June, in this new audito- 
rium. That, indeed, may ‘not be quite feas- 
ible. Yet Mr. Ogden himself,—if under 
like circumstances he had been projecting a 
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MEMORIAL 


memorial in honor of his lifelong friend, 
General Armstrong, who founded the Hamp- 
ton Institute,—might have overcome all ob- 
stacles and erected such a building in half a 
year. The Hon. William Howard Taft is 
now at the head of the Hampton Board of 
Trustees, and he is chairman of a large 
committee that is formed to aid and support 
the proposed plan of an Ogden Memorial. 
Doubtless the speed with which the build- 
ing is begun and completed will depend much 
upon the promptness with which those who 
would wish to help in this project send in 
their subscriptions. The total sum asked 
for is a hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Those who have 
visited Hampton will 
know the need of an 
Auditorium. Our il- 
lustration, made from 
a preliminary draw- 
ing by the architects, 
Messrs. Ludlow and 
Peabody, shows how 
the-new building is to 
be placed. On the 
left in the picture 
is the old familiar 
Cleveland Hall with 
which the new build- 
ing is to be connected 
by an arcade. The 
giving up of the pres- 
ent auditorium in 
Cleveland Hall will 
release space greatly 
needed for extension 
of dining facilities and 
other practical pur- 
poses. At the extreme 
right of the picture is 
shown a corner of the 
memorial library built by Mrs. Huntington 
in memory of her husband. The proposed 
Auditorium will seat an audience of two 
thousand, besides having a very large plat- 
form or stage suitable for dramatic purposes, 
large choruses, or bodies of commencement 
visitors. ‘There will be an ample entrance 
lobby in which portraits and tablets may be 
placed from time to time. 
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ARCHITECT’S SKETCH OF THE PROPOSED OGDEN MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
(Showing existing Hampton buildings on the right and left) 


Robert C. Ogden was the typical Ameri- 
can man of business, who loved his coun- 
try and his fellow men, and gave constantly 
of his money and his personal effort for 
good things. Although he belonged, with 
his father before him, to New York City’s 
trade life, he had known the South as a very 
young business man before the war. Like 
Mr. Wanamaker, with whom he was for 
so long a time associated, he was interested, 
during the war time, even more in hospital 
and sanitary work and humane relief than in 
military action, although he was a member 
of a New York regiment. He became ac- 
quainted with Samuel C. Armstrong when 
both were little more than of voting age. 
Armstrong left college to enter the war, was 
made an officer of colored troops, had charge 
of refugees who gathered at Old Point Com- 
fort, and evolved the Hampton Institute out 
of the temporary work of the Freedmen’s 
bureau, the school dating from 1868. 

After a very few years, Ogden became 
one of Armstrong’s trustees (in about 1873), 
serving on the board for forty years, during 
the last twenty of which he was its chair- 
man. Hollis B. Frissell, a young minister 
just beginning pastoral work, was in 1880 
taken to Hampton by General Armstrong as 
chaplain and general assistant and associate. 
On Armstrong’s death, in 1893, Dr. Frissell 
succeeded him as principal of the institution. 
Thus Frissell has now served Hampton for 
thirty-five years, still holding his place as a 
tower of strength in the American educa- 
tional world. What Armstrong’s brilliant 
mind conceived and ‘his impulsive energy 





created, Frissell has carried on with tireless 
devotion, clear intelligence, and a modesty 
not inconsistent with firmness and efficiency. 
Always at his right hand stood Robert C. 
Ogden as counselor, friend and indefatigable 
worker for Hampton itself and for all the 
things that Hampton represented. 

These men saw the need of providing 
teachers for the colored race. They worked 
out a scheme of agricultural and industrial 
education that was intended to meet the 
needs of plain people whose progress had 
got tc be “from the ground up.” Far from 
proposing to aid negroes and Indians in dis- 
regard of the crying. educational needs of 
the whites of the South, no men were more 
ardent advocates of every possible measure 
of educational progress for the young peo- 
ple of their own white race than were Arm- 
strong, Ogden, Frissell, and all their asso- 
ciates. Mr. Ogden and Dr. Frissell in due 
time gave such convincing proof of this 
broader interest of theirs that it came to 
pass that the set of men who best understood 
them and their work were the Southern 
leaders of educational and social progress. 

When the great campaigns for abolishing 
illiteracy in the South, and for making edu- 
cation the chief task of local statesmanship, 
were entered upon, at the beginning of the 
present century, it was Mr. Ogden who 
was chosen to be life chairman of the an- 
nual Conferences for Education in the South; 
and it was he who held until his death the 
post of chairman of the Southern Education 
Board. It would be: needless to name the 
great men of the South,—like the late Dr. 























AN OGDEN 


J. L. M. Curry of Virginia, the late Chan- 
cellor Hill of Georgia, the late Dr. Mclver 
of North Carolina,—who were associated 
with Mr. Ogden in these movements and 
who knew him and loved him. Fortunately, 
a great majority of them are still living 
and carrying on those educational reforms, 
in their respective States, which have within 
the last fifteen years reduced the illiteracy 
of white young people between the ages of 
ten and twenty, in the Southern States, by 
considerably more than half. 

When the General Education Board was 
founded, in 1902, to administer great gifts 
bestowed by Mr. Rockefeller, the work of 
the Southern Board was recognized as of 
rare value; so that Mr. Ogden and a num- 
ber of his colleagues were selected by Mr. 
Rockefeller as charter members of the new 
board. Thus fresh power and efficiency were 
given to many educational undertakings. 
Through close intimacy of membership, the 
Southern Board, the General Board, the Pea- 
body Board, the Slater Fund Board, and 


several other important agencies, worked in 



































DR. HOLLIS B. FRISSELL 
(Principal of the Hampton Institute) 


harmony and without any loss through du- 
plicated or competitive effort. In all these 
things Mr. Ogden’s fine spirit and noble 
personality were ever present and fully 
recognized. 

No one would wish to claim for any man 
a larger measure of credit for progress of 
this kind than was his due. It is enough to 
say for Mr. Ogden that he saw what was 
needed ; offered himself and all that he pos- 
sessed to serve the cause of Southern educa- 
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A SNAPSHOT OF MR, R. C. OGDEN WITH HIS GRAND- 
DAUGHTER, TAKEN ON THE GROUNDS AT HAMPTON 


tion; regarded himself as the minister and 
servant of all and least worthy among the 
brilliant orators, scholars, and administrators 
who surrounded him. But all these men 
perceived in Ogden great gifts and talents 
that were needed. He knew how to bring 
men together. He promoted good under- 
standings between Northern and Southern 
leaders. He brought earnest and sincere men 
of the North into the Southern States, and 
opened their eyes to the larger needs of the 
nation. He made the North acquainted with 
the progressive educational apostles and ora- 
tors of the South. 

He took Southern State, City, and County 
school superintendents to see the working of 
school systems in the Middle West and else- 
where. How remarkably Mr. Ogden’s ef- 
forts were ramified, and how helpfully they 
promoted a hundred projects of educational 
development with which he was not directly 
connected was set forth most convincingly 
by the Hon. P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, in an address 
on Mr. Ogden and his work delivered last 
year at the Louisville, Ky., session of the 
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Conference for Education in the South. No 
one knew better than Dr. Claxton how use- 
ful Mr. Ogden’s life work had been. An- 
other high official of the Government, Dr. 
Houston, Secretary of Agriculture, was long 
associated with Mr. Ogden on the South- 
ern Board, as was Mr. Page, now Ambassa- 
dor at London, and Mr. George Foster Pea- 
body, of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank and many other public activities: 
Mr. Ogden’s sympathies and philanthro- 
pies were not confined to the movements for 
the education of both races in the South and 
the Indians of the West. But it is in the 
southern half of the country that his influ- 
ence was most profoundly exerted. Business 
men and merchants will wish to help estab- 
lish a memorial to one of their own number 
who so well sustained the usefulness and dig- 
nity of mercantile pursuits. Many Indians 
and many negroes will wish to give of their 
honest savings to show grateful appreciation 
of a man whose heart went out wherever 
simple, plain human beings needed guidance 
and help, and whose faith in the progress of 
humanity was not confined to a single race. 
White leaders in all Southern States will 
wish to have some part in the Ogden Memo- 
rial, to show that they on their side are not 
narrow-visioned, and that they not only ap- 


prove of the life and work of Robert C. 
Ogden, but also believe in the remarkable 
demonstration in industrial and practical 
training that has been made at Hampton,— 
a demonstration that has done much to influ- 
ence educational methods in many countries. 
The Hampton work, indeed, is only beginning. 

Those who wish to have some part in this 
good enterprise can easily communicate with 
Hampton Institute, with Principal Frissell, 
or with the Hon. William Howard Taft as 
the chairman of the committee. The prob- 
lems that are still to be dealt with at Hamp- 
ton are among the most important that must 
face the world within the half-century to 
follow the ending of the present colossal war 
of nations and of races. Hampton Institute 
will be fifty years old in 1918. The platform 
of the Ogden Memorial Auditorium is des- 
tined to be occupied sooner or later, in the 
coming half-century, by almost every South- 
ern and Northern leader of public opinion. 

Let us help, then, to make this Audito- 
rium an early reality. The funds are already 
subscribed to a considerable extent. ‘The ed- 
itor of this Review, who is also a member 
of the committee, will be glad to act for any 
donor who may find it convenient to use this 
office for so worthy a cause. 

ALBERT SHAW. 























A SNAPSHOT OF ONE OF THE FAMOUS “OGDEN PARTY” TRAINS 


(For a number of years Mr. Ogden, at his own expense, each spring chartered a train.of Pullman cars and 


took well-known people as his guests, both Northerners and Southerners, to attend the Southern Education Con- 


ference and to visit various educational institutions in the South, always including the Hampton Institute) 

















LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 





NON.-PARTISANSHIP IN STATE 
ELECTIONS 


AST month the people of California 
were called upon to vote on bills pro- 
viding for the nomination of candidates for 
State and local offices without party designa- 
tion. Governor Johnson, in a notable speech 
at Los Angeles a few weeks ago, outlined 
the history of the movement for non-partisan 
elections in that State and set forth, with 
great’ force and clarity, the arguments for 
putting all State and local offices on a non- 
partisan basis. 

The condition that Governor Johnson de- 
scribes as having existed in California until 
about twenty years ago has been common to 
every State in the Union, and even to-day 
prevails in not a few. He says that every 
official,—township, city, county, and State,— 
was elected on a party ticket. The voters 
were invariably told that in order to uphold 
the national administration it was necessary 
to retain John Smith as city clerk of Bunk- 
ville. - When, in the course of time, it began 
to be seen that such methods in the choice of 
local officials were not resulting in efficient 
local service, one of the California cities 
adopted a charter whereby its officials were 
selected without respect to parties. Others 
followed the example, until to-day every city 
in the State of California elects its officials 
without regard to politics or party. _ 

Those who favored this policy in the be- 
ginning were told that if a party organiza- 
tion in the nation were to be continued there 
must be party organization in the State, 
which in turn can only be maintained by 
party organization in the county, township, 
and city, but the Californians first broke up 
the party organization in the smallest unit, 
and then extended non-partisanship to the 
larger-units. Judges are now elected in the 
State without party designation, as well as 
school officials, local and State, and for the 
past two years all officials of all kinds in 
counties have been elected in non-partisan 
fashion. More than 2300 officials, county and 

















GOVERNOR HIRAM JOHNSON. OF CALIFORNIA, EN- 
THUSIASTIC ADVOCATE OF NON-PARTISANSHIP IN 
STATE AND LOCAL ELECTIONS 


State, have been made non-partisan by law, 
and, in addition, thousands of township and 
city officials. The purpose of this fall’s 
campaign was to make the other State offices, 
in addition to the legislature, non-partisan. 

Three great governmental principles now 
operating in California are defined by 
Governor Johnson as follows: 

That.the servants of the State shall be selected 
in their initial candidates by the people of the 
State, and in practise the party lines are in a 
degree obliterated in this initial selection; sec- 
ondly, that public servants must give an undi- 
vided allegiance unto the State; and, thirdly, that 


all the subordinate public servants shall be se- 
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lected without test of politics or partisanship, but 
under Civil Service, upon merit alone. 


There is nothing in these State laws that 
interferes in any way with party organiza- 
tion in national affairs, and it is Governor 
Johnson’s contention that only in national 
affairs has party organization any place. 


The State is a great business corporation, in 
which all of you are stockholders. It is carried 
on successfully or the reverse as its business policy 
shall be good or. shall be bad. Within its gov- 
ernment there is no national issue to be decided. 
The State deals not in tariff nor in war nor in 
international affairs nor in any of the matters 
that concern the national administration. Its 
government—is distinct and separate, expressly 
made so-under the Constitution, and its policies 
are local in character. 


This is not a mere matter of theory. 
Governor Johnson reviews the past five years 
of achievement in California and ungrudg- 
ingly credits men and women of all political 
antecedents for what has been done: 

Every work that has been done in this State 
for the past five years, every advance that has 


been made, every bit of human legislation, all of 
the accomplishments, have been, not because of 


one party or one man, but have been the result 
of the unselfish and patriotic devoted effort of 
men and women of all political faiths and all 
political parties. 


The one object of non- -partisanship in 
State, city, town, or county is efficiency: 


What we seek by the non-partisan laws is effi- 
ciency in government. No scheme devised by 
man can bring the political millennium. We hope - 
by a comprehensive plan, where all else will 6 
forgotten except the State and its service, to 
bring to the commonwealth in its servants a 
singleness. of purpose - and a- higher - patriotism. 
The State, after all, is the people’s big business. 
Its manager should be selected because of his 
merit and ability, not because he belongs to a 
particular political party. The issue _ presented 
in these measures is partisanship or patriotism,— 
service to party or to people. Without partisan- 
ship whole-hearted undivided service can be ren- 
dered by a public official; with partisanship he 
divides his service. Blind ‘partisanship has ever 
been the hope and the refuge ms the bree! 
politically. 


These words are significant as express- 
ing the convictions of-a Governor who, oné 
year ago, was reélected to office by the largest 
plurality ever given a candidate in his State. 





COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE 


N the current discussion of compulsory 

military service in the United States, it 
is clear that a very large group of Americans 
base objections to the proposed system on the 
known and alleged evils of militarism, as- 
suming that the one is inseparable from the 
other, while another large class of opponents 
argues that compulsory service could not be 
established in this country without interfer- 
ing seriously with American economic life. 
As an answer to both these groups of ob- 
jectors, Mr. George M. Tricoche, who for- 
merly served as an artillery officer in the 
French army, contributes an article to the 
current number of the Yale Review. 


ETHICAL VALUE OF MILITARY TRAINING 


The purpose of his exposition of the pro- 
posed system of compulsory service is not 
so much to point out the value of such a 
service for the national defense, as to ex- 
amine it as a moral force, or character- 
builder. His argument is that the qualities 
in which the American youth of to-day is 
notably deficient can best be developed by 
military discipline, and that this discipline 
can only be obtained by compulsory service. 
As proof that such service can no longer be 
said to be repellent to the Anglo-Saxon 


mind, he cites the fact it has been adopted 
by Australia, an English colony, while it 
was seriously considered even before the 
present war by England herself. He refers 
also to the growing demand, from the heads 
of business concerns and public institutions, 
for ex-soldiers and graduates of military 
academies. For example, electricians and 
other specialists in the coast artillery are 
eagerly sought for by electric and other 
public-utility. companies, because they are 
considered to be better disciplined morally, 
other things being equal, than the average 
civilian. It is not unusual in the Middle 
West to see the best-paid and most responsi- 
ble positions held by graduates of military 
schools. Dr. Lyman Abbott is on record as 
having said: “Though I am‘a member of 
nearly every peace society in America, I am 
rapidly reaching a conclusion that a system 
of compulsory service for a limited term 
would be of incalculable benefit to the young 
men of America and to the country as a 
whole.” 

Mr. Tricoche is far from ad-rocating an 
order of things in which preparation for war 
seems to be the chief object of human activ- 
ity, in which the military note predominates. 
If such an organization were necessary to 
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improve the manners and character of the 
American youth, he would regard the rem- 
edy as far worse than the disease. But in his 
opinion young men might be taught self- 
control, tidiness, respect for lawful author- 
ity, and all that is meant by “discipline” 
without spending years in the barracks or at 
military drill. 

He contends, on the other hand, that 
there is no substitute for real army service, 
even if such service does not exceed a few 
months of actual presence under the colors. 
Nothing, in his opinion, can take the place 
of regular army training. Compulsory drill 
in schools should be an adjunct to, but not 
a substitute for, regular compulsory service. 
In this country the schools that give the best 
results, from the point of view of character 
training, are the private academies and State 
institutions that have voluntarily adopted a 
military organization and where students 
are constantly in uniform and under military 
discipline. A certain amount of military 
‘training in the grammar or high school is 
desirable, and might be given to boys and 
girls alike by the regular teachers. 


DEMAND FOR LONGER SERVICE AT EARLIER 
AGE THAN IN SWITZERLAND 


In determining along what lines compul- 
sory service should be organized in the 
United States, this writer is not content 
simply to copy the Swiss system, which com- 
pels all able-bodied men to attend a recruit 
school for from forty to sixty days according 
to the arm of service, and for several years 
afterwards to follow a sort of post-graduate 
course of eleven to fourteen days annually. 
While this short term of service suffices in 
Switzerland, because many generations have 
been trained in this way, Mr. Tricoche 
thinks that not much moral benefit could 
be expected in the United States from so 
short a training, at least in the beginning. He 
would recommend, first, a First Instruction 
Period of six months; and, second, two Re- 
vision Periods of two weeks each. In the 
cavalry and artillery men should attend 
three Revision Periods; but they would be 
discharged from the service one year sooner 
- than the men of other branches of the army. 

So far as age is concerned, we should have 
to depart from the rules generally admitted 
in Europe, since in this country young men 
enter business at an early age and should 
not be handicapped by their military duties. 
They should, therefore, attend a recruit 
school as soon as practicable after leaving 
the public school, and since we have so large 
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a male population, it would be useless to 
keep our men for many years under the 
colors. _We should aim at an early training 
as recruits and an early discharge from mili- 
tary duty, and this course, in Mr. Tricoche’s 
opinion, would be consistent with the re- 
quirement as to moral training. ‘The age 
at which men are liable for service might 
be fixed as between eighteen and twenty-five 
in the active army; between twenty-six and 
thirty in the reserve (cavalry and artillery, 
twenty-six to twenty-nine). At the age of 
thirty (twenty-nine in cavalry and artillery) 
all men would receive their discharge. After 
this age they would not be mobilized, except 
in case of extreme necessity and by special 
act of Congress. Once every year for one 
day all active army men, except when in 
actual service, either in the First Instruction 
Period or the Revision Period, and all Re- 
servists, would be summoned for inspection 
and revision of records. 


THE LIGHTEST COMPULSORY SERVICE IN THE 
WORLD 


On the basis of a population of 94,000,- 
000, the war strength of the United States, 
according to the French or Swiss length of 
service would be over 7,000,000. Accord- 
ing to the system proposed by Mr. Tricoche 
it would be between four and five millions. 
It would still be undoubtedly the lightest 
compulsory service in the world, and on 
account of the abundance of men there 
might be liberal exemptions from war 
service. 

As to the objection on the score of expense 
and increase in taxes, the advocates of com- 
pulsory service reply that the only perma- 
nent forces, in addition to the General Staff, 
and the officer instructors (about 5000 in 
all), would. be the colonial garrisons, in- 
cluding in round numbers 17,000 men. In- 
stead of receiving the pay and pensions pre- 
viously established for the regular army, the 
men would receive “militia .pay”.on a much 
reduced scale. A nominal wage of five cents 
a day might be regarded as sufficient. for 
privates who, during their six months’ serv- 
ice, would be clothed, fed, housed,: and 
receive medical attendance free, besides hav- 
ing the benefits of military training. Esti- 
mating the number of recruits called to the 
colors each year at 300,000, it would cost 
much less to pay these recruits for six months 
than to pay 70,000 privates of the present 
United States Army for one year. It is not 
contended, however, that the new organiza- 
tion would be less expensive than the present. 
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COTTON AS CONTRABAND 


HORTLY before the outbreak of hos- 

tilities in August, 1914, cotton was sell- 
ing in this country for 11 cents and upward 
per pound. By October of the same year 
the price had gone down to 6 cents. Not 
since the violent dethronement of Old King 
Cotton in the days of the Southern Confed- 
eracy had his majesty suffered such a fall. 
More recently still, the action of the British 
Government in denouncing cotton as contra- 
band of war has roused an acute public in- 
terest in the reason for the fluctuations in 
value of this staple commodity. 

The reason for the embargo upon cotton 
made by the Allies rests, of course, upon the 
fact that it is an important constituent of 
guncotton; hence the hope that deprivation 
of this element would seriously hamper the 
forces of Germany, by shortening their sup- 
plies of ammunition. 

This aspect of the matter, with kindred 
topics, is discussed in the latter portion of 
an article in Le Correspondant (Paris), of 
September 10. The writer opines that the 
embargo will have as one result the complete 
ruin of the great and growing cotton indus- 
try in Germany. That country and Austria 
before the war had 16,000,000 spindles in 
operation, as against 55,000,000 in the 
United Kingdom. They consumed annually 
2,000,000 bales of American cotton, about 
250,000 bales of Indian cotton, and the same 
quantity of Egyptian cotton. 


The Germans lost no time in taking steps, so 
far as lay in their power, to combat the effects 
of the Declaration of Contraband. On August 
24, 1914, a telegram from Bremen to the Frank- 
fiirter Zeitung announced the organization in that 
city of a company having a capital of $1,000,000 
for the importation of cotton. This company was 
formed . . . with the object of “centralizing the 
importation of cotton in Germany.” The com- 
pany proposed to obtain steady orders from 
spinners and dealers in cotton so as to be in a 
position to offer steady custom to American ex- 
porters. The affair has the approval and support 
of the great banks chiefly interested, and the 
capital is guaranteed by the Disconto-Gesell- 
schaft, the Deutsche Bank, the Dresdner Bank, 
and the National Bank. 


It is interesting to remark just here that 
according to Miss Agnes C. Laut, writing 
in the Saturday Evening Post (Philadel- 
phia), of October 9, 1915, the price of cot- 
ton in Germany and Austria has risen to 30 
cents per pound. She estimates the spindles 
controlled by the Allies at 80,000,000, but 
observes that a very striking effect of Ger- 


many’s inability to obtain cotton has been 
the great increase of spindles in the United 
States. She says: 


The United States has this year been unable 
to get its usual quota of manufactured cottons 
from abroad. Home mills have supplied this . 
and have sent abroad more manufactured cotton 
than ever before. The exports of manufactured 
cotton have increased from $10,000,000 in 1890 to 
$75,000,000,—t he Government’s estimate,—for 
1915; whereas the United States imported $12,- 
000, 000 less lace for 1915 up to June 30 than 
in i914. 


But however cotton manufacturers in 
Germany in general may be suffering from 
the embargo it is imprudent to believe, thinks 
the French writer (the article is anonymous) 
that Germany will be brought to her knees 
thereby and forced to sue for peace because 
of lack of explosives. ‘The fact is that for 
some years it has been possible to make 
powder from wood pulp as well as from 
cotton, and German chemists have been 
working feverishly to perfect the processes 
employed. 


The great difficulty in the employment of wood 
pulp in place of cotton is the presence of numer- 
ous impurities in the former. The most important 
of these are resin and oxy-cellulose. The Ger- 
mans seem to have succeeded in preparing the 
pulp more rapidly and perfectly than had been 
done before. [A note in a late number of the 
Chemiker-Zeitung (Céthen), seems to confirm this. 
—EpirTor.] 

The secret of the manipulations is naturally not 
known, but we know that the pulp is reduced to 
a liquid state, which permits of its complete 
purification by new processes. It is then pressed 
into sheets and is now ready for nitrification and 
the absorption of other chemical substances. . . . 
Naturally the best woods for this purpose are 
those which contain little or no resin. But the 
resinous woods can be purified without difficulty. 
Wood of every sort is not lacking in Germany, and 
it is perhaps in prevision of such use that the 
Germans have accumulated . large quantities 
of wood purchased even in Russia and Scandi- 
navia. Three of the biggest German concerns 
are already utilized for making explosives from 
this base; these are the Zellstoff Fabrik, at Wald- 
hof, near Mannheim, which employs nearly 4000 
men; the Action Gesellschaft fiir _Maschinen- 
papier Fabrikation, at Aschaffenburg; and the 
Zellstoff Fabrik at Kostheim: 


While the use of nitrocellulose from wood 
instead of cotton may require some modifica- 
tion of the guns used, the author thinks it by 
no means an insoluble problem, and he quotes 
Mr. W. Lawrence Ball, who wrote a series 
of articles last August.for the Daily News 
(London), called “The Truth about Cot- 
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KING COTTON 


GETS ANOTHER JOLT 
From the Sun (Baltimore) 


ton,” as saying that if deprived of cotton 
and petroleum the Germans could make cel- 
lulose and alcohol to take their places as 
long as their soil was able to grow plants. 
However, there are other things necessary in 
the composition of munitions of war and the 
final portion of the article in hand gives a 
résumé of these. 


We know that hollow projectiles contain cex- 
tain explosive matters capable of exploding, either 
under the action of a time-fuse in contact with 
fulminate of mercury, or by the contact of a 
capsule of fulminate with the object struck. Gun- 
cotton, used either alone or as “explosive gela- 
tine” (a compound of guncotton and nitroglycer- 
ine discovered by Nobel), is not suitable for 
filling the shells, because if a shell were thus 
charged it would explode in the chamber of the 
cannon and burst it. Hence it is necessary to 
employ explosives capable of supporting the shock 
of the explosion of the charge in the gun, without 
themselves exploding. These are of two kinds: 
the first is picric acid, produced by the action of 
a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acid on carbolic 
acid or phenol; the second is obtained by treating 
in the same manner toluene, likewise distilled 
from coal-tar. This latter product is T. N. T. 
or trinitrotoluene. All the belligerents are using 
it. Its manipulation is not dangerous since a 
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very powerful detonator is required to make it 
explode; it can be placed in the shells without 
danger and has the valuable advantage of not 
absorbifig humidity. 

To resume, the manufacture of explosives re- 
quires: for guncotton, cotton and the acids above 
mentioned; for picric acid, phenol; for T. N. T. 
toluene and nitric and sulphuric acids. For the 
fulminates, mercury, nitric acid and alcohol are 
needed. Germany is far from being able to 
provide all these products. There is no sulphur 
either in Austria or Germany, it is nearly all 
imported from Sicily. The sulphurets of iron, 
or pyrites, come in great part from Spain, but are 
found in Norway, also and to a very small 
extent in Germany. However, in the Harz and in 
Silesia there are deposits of minerals containing 
sulphur under the form of sulphurets of lead, 
zinc, etc. Nitrate of soda is exported in enor- 
mous quantities from Peru and Chili; it serves 
for the fabrication of munitions, but is chiefly 
employed as a fertilizer; distilled with sulphuric 
acid it gives nitric acid; this, together with sul- 
phuric acid, is used to nitrate glyce1ine, cotton, 
phenol, and toluene to produce nitroglycerine, 


“guncotton, picric acid, and T. N. T. However 


considerable were the provisions of nitrates be- 
fore the war, it is very probable that they are 
now entirely exhausted. 

Cotton consists of cellulose, which is the essen- 
tial element of wood. Guncotton is made by 
plunging cotton into nitric acid for a definite 
time at a fixed temperature; this operation trans- 
forms the cellulose into nitro-cellulose. The 
change i is accomplished by degrees, and there are 
certain manipulations to render each lot of cotton 
uniform. Otherwise the explosion would not be 
uniform, with the same intensity in the same type 
of cartridge, and the projectile would not follow 
a constant trajectory. 


While all cellulose can be converted into 
nitro-cellulose the great advantage of cotton 
resides in the fact that it is composed of 
innumerable tiny tubes, which facilitates the 
action of the acid, hence it is easier to obtain 
the required uniformity than with cellulose 
from other sources. 





THE MASTERY OF THE WORLD 


ECOGNIZING the fact that the steady 

trend of the nations has been towards an 
increasing use of war as an instrumentality, 
Rear-Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, U. S. N., 
discusses in the North American Review for 
October the three forces usually mentioned 
as likely to change that trend in the direc- 
tion of peaceful methods, these three forces 
being civilization, commerce, and Chris- 
tianity. . 

The Admiral points out that civilization 
of itself has never yet made international 
relations more unselfish. Is not modern 
civilization, he asks, with its attendant com- 


plexities, rivalries, and jealousies provocative 
of quarrels? Moreover, is not the civiliza- 
tion of the present day a mechanical one? 
And has not the invention of electrical and 
mechanical appliances, with the resulting 
improvements in communication, transporta- 
tion, and the instruments of destruction, 
helped the great nations more than the 
weaker ones, and increased the temptation 
of the great nations to use force? 

While diplomacy was invented as an 
agency of civilization to avoid war, it seems 
to have caused almost as many wars as it 
has averted, but even if it be granted that 
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the influence of diplomacy has been, in the 
main, for peace rather than for war, its: re- 
sources have all been made known and tried 
out many times, and it cannot be expected to 
introduce any new force into international 
politics or exert any more influence in the 
future than it has in the past. 

The interests of commerce, Admiral Fiske 
admits, are in many ways antagonistic to 
those of war. But, on the other hand, of all 
the causes that bring about war the eco- 
nomic causes are the greatest. Men will 
fight as savagely for money as for anything 
else, and in the Admiral’s opinion, of all the 
means by which we hope to avoid war the 
most helpless, by far, is commerce. 

As to the influence of Christianity, we are 
reminded that the Christian religion, which 
is now being invoked in most of the warring 
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nations to stimulate patriotic spirit and ‘in- 
tensify hatred against the enemy, is thus be- 
ing made to exert a powerful influence—not 
towards peace but towards war. The Ad- 
miral cannot find in Christianity the basis 
of any reasonable hope that war between the 
nations will cease. But even if there were 
such hope, he draws a sharp distinction be- 
tween reasonable hope and reasonable ex- 
pectation. His conclusion, therefore, is “that 
the world will move in the future in the 
same direction as in the past; that nations 
will become larger and larger, and fewer 
and fewer, the immediate instrument of in- 
ternational changes being war; and that cer- 
tain nations will become very powerful and 
nearly dominate the earth in turn, as Persia, 
Greece, Rome, and Great Britain have done, 
—and as some other country may, do.” 





DANTE’S NOTION OF A WORLD 
FEDERATION 


OTWITHSTANDING Dante’s fame 

as a poet, but little attention has been 
paid, outside of Italy at least, to his prose 
works in Latin. One of these, however, the 
little treatise ‘“De Monarchia,” embodies 
Dante’s ideas regarding the means to ensure 
the maintenance of peace between the powers 
of Europe, and his theory is put forward in 
a way that must appeal to us to-day more 
than ever before. ‘The lesson that Dante 
sought to inculcate has been clearly brought 
out by Signor G. Rensi, who treats this sub- 
ject in Rivista d’ Italia (Rome). 

The imperative necessity for union and 
unity is the keynote of Dante’s essay, and in 
an international union, in the highest sense, 
he sees a realization of the Divine order of 
the world as exemplified in the solar system, 
where each planet follows its own course, 
but all revolve around a single central body. 
Following out this thought, Dante says that 
as the individual states are independent the 
one of the other, controversies will inevitably 
arise between them, and every such contro- 
versy will require a judge ic decide it. Ina 
dispute between two sovereign nations, 
neither can be accepted by the other as an 
arbiter. Hence it is absolutely requisite that 
the decision be pronounced by some authority 
possessing a more ample and wider jurisdic- 
tion than either of the contending states, in 
other words a supreme international tribunal 
is needed. 


This supreme authority, if all-embracing, 
would have no temptation to be unjust, since 
it could gain nothing thereby, and could not 
be led astray by territorial greed or political 
ambition. Moreover, this central authority 
should dispose of more powerful resources 
than those of any single state, so that its 
decision would be respected. 

Only by the existence of such an interna- 
tional arbitrator can liberty be guaranteed, 
for the people of each state can resort to it 
for protection against the menace or practise 
of oppression and tyranny, whether from 
without or within. Thus it will guard the 
citizens against violation of the constitution 
on the part of their rulers, will settle disputes 
between the several states, and will prevent 
aggression of one against another, in short, 
it will cause justice to be observed and re- 
spected by the nations. 

An essential point is that this international 
court shall not interfere, unless within very 
narrow limits, in the internal affairs and 
ordering of the individual states; it should, 
on the contrary, respect the diverse charac- 
teristics of the different peoples, and should 
allow this diversity to express itself in a 
variety of constitutions and forms of govern- 
ment, each of which will be the spontaneous 
outgrowth of each national complex and 
adapted to its needs. It will suffice that the 
supreme jurisdiction give the few simple rules 
which should be common to all the states in 
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order that they may live together in har- 
mony and thus ensure universal peace. 
This, in its general outlines, is the exposi- 
tion of Dante’s aims given by his modern 
Italian interpreter. But now comes the all- 
important question: Who is to exercise this 
supreme and beneficent authority? For 
Dante, the ideal that floated before his mind 
was a realization in some way of the ancient 
Pax Romana, the world-peace attained,— 
only partially we must admit,—by the Ro- 
man Empire of the Augustan Age. ‘This is 
interpreted by Signor Rensi to mean that the 
arbitral authority should vest in the Latin 
world, that to the Latin nations should be- 
long the hegemony vainly striven for by 
Germany. That an Italian should take this 
view can scarcely be thought strange, and yet 
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he knows quite well that although Dante 
drew his idea from the Roman domination of 
the past, his ardent hope and the great aim 
of his life was to secure the recognition of 
the German Emperor (of his day) as the 
true representative of the Czsars of old. 

Would Dante have felt the same as re- 
gards the German Emperor of our day? 
This is more than doubtful, because the in- 
tense national spirit of modern Germany is 
in direct contradiction with the interna- 
tionalism characterizing the medieval succes- 
sors of Charlemagne, and which was for 
them at once a source of weakness and of 
strength. Probably if Dante lived to-day in 
a united Italy, he would have no leanings 
toward Germany, but would think and feel 
as a patriotic Italian must do. 


JEAN FINOT ON THE MANAGEMENT 
OF FRENCH FINANCE 


HE brilliant editor of La Revue (Paris) 

opens the last number of his magazine 
with an article from his own pen upon na- 
tional credit and national finance. There is 
much in it to interest American as well as 
French readers, and even those blank spaces 
whose erstwhile contents were deleted by the 
censor furnish fruitful food for speculation. 
The article is entitled, ‘“Ten Billions in Gold 
for France! Let us Mobilize our Securi- 
ties.” 

The ten billions, of course, refer to francs 
instead of dollars. ‘The introductory para- 
graphs refer to the probability of a long war 
and the fact that a decisive victcry must de- 
pend exclusively upon harmony of civil and 
military activities. We read: 


The sacred union of which we hear so much 
consists not only in the remission of party 
polemics and personal quarrels, but also and 
above all in a general straining towards the same 
end,—victory! Guided by this idea, we continue 
to battle against internal dangers, just as our 
armies are combating external enemies. But the 
fight against alcohol is far from exhausting the 
_ sum total of the services which writers and men 
of affairs can and should render in the present 
crisis. 

The unanimity with which the press of all 
shades of opinion works to influence the pouring 
of gold into the coffers of the State is simply 
admirable. But, hypnotized by the necessity of 
an immediate increase in our stock of yellow 
metal, we have not thought of a means which 
seems to me more ingenious, and above all far 
simpler and more efficacious to ameliorate rapidly 
the situation in which the Treasury finds itself. 





M. Finot then divides his subject into its 
separate aspects under definite heads. The 
first is called: 


1. The Solidity of the Fortune and Credit of 
France.—The monthly expenditures occasioned by 
the war, which were, not very long ago, about 
1870 million francs per month, will soon exceed 
two billions. [This article was written in July. 
—EpiTor.] The issuing of budgetary receipts and 
bonds has provided about 82 per cent. of our 
expenses during the war. The other 18 per cent. 
has been advanced by the Bank of France and 
the Bank of Algeria. 

The mobiliary fortune of France was valued 
before the war at about 300 billion francs. 
Should the struggle against the invader be pro- 
longed for two years longer, the expenditures for 
the three years of war will attain some 70 billion 
francs, a sum which is far from being beyond 
the strength of the nation to bear. 


Space forbids us to quote in detail the 
figures here given as to the balances before 
and during the war in the Bank of France. 
M. Finot declares that the public response to 
the appeal of the Treasury has been prompt 
and that the financial situation is reassuring. 
He states that while Germany has already 
borrowed about 45 billions [throughout this 
article values are given in francs] since the 
outbreak of the war France has asked for 
only a third of that amount. Resources for 
the future include the government monopoly 
or control of alcohol, petroleum, coffee, etc., 
as well as a tax on the revenue. 


Even the British Government, which has just 
converted nearly all its debt and placed it on a 
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Sollee of 414 per cent. instead of the former 

2% per cent., will have much heavier charges to 
support in the future than France. Moreover, the 
financial life of Germany is maintained only by 
confidence in victory. The day this confidence is 
injured, the great scaffolding of paper will crum- 
ble at a blow and the empire of the Kaiser will 
find itself forced into bankruptcy. 


The remainder of this section is devoted to 
an elaboration of the gloomy outlook for 
Germany if she loses. M. Finot quotes a 
“neutral financier” as saying in the London 
Times, that in that event Germany could pay 
not more than 15 or 16 per cent. of her debts 
and Austria-Hungary only 11 per cent. 

“The Non-Obvious” is next discussed and 
it is here that the hand of the censor has been 
heaviest. 


The war has, however, modified the exterior 
aspect of our financial prosperity. Our commerce, 
together with the sojourn of strangers, has always 
procured an excess of gold for France. In 1912 
our receipts of gold exceeded corresponding out- 
goes by 220 millions, in 1913 by 511 millions. 
But considerable purchases have depleted the re- 
serves of which France has always been so proud. 
Since August, 1914, our importations have already 
exceeded our exportations by 2% billions. 

This circumstance has provoked, by the natural 
law of supply and demand, a lowering of our 
exchange. This varies from 10 to 18 per cent. 
with regard to American, English, Swiss, or 
Spanish money! Our importations are bound to 
greatly exceed our exportations during the period 
of the war. Hence it is necessary to take ener- 
getic measures to centralize in the hands of the 
Government all gold at the disposal of our 
country. 

And the country has replied to the appeal by 
our eminent Minister of Finance with indescriba- 
ble enthusiasm. But alas! we must not 
deceive ourselves with illusions. Enthusiasm, 
even heated white hot, cannot procure 





| SUPPRESSED BY THE CENSORSHIP. 





Some 300 words are here deleted, the blank 
space being followed by the section called, 
“III. Let us Economize tor the Benefit of 
our Own Health and the Safety of our 
Country.” It consists mainly of arguments 
in favor of spare diet familiar to the world 
from the days of the Spartans-to those of 
Horace Fletcher, together with advice to cut 
off superfluous luxuries in general. A brief 
passage deleted refers apparently to some 
scandals as to official expenditures. ‘This sec- 
tion closes with the words: 


But the collection of gold and various econo- 
mies will not suffice, however, to procure for us 
the financial equilibrium, and even less the super- 
abundance of resources, which are absolute con- 
ditions of final victory. 


The next section suggests a means for 
making “a radical change in the monetary 
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situation of the Treasury.” M. Finot begins 
his argument with a bitter attack on the 
financial oligarchy in general and on the prac- 
tice of making large loans to foreigners in 
particular. He says: 


In place of developing French industry and 
commerce, our savings have gone to augment 
those of foreign lands. Germany has profited, 
in the first place, by these drains upon our for- 
tune. By neglecting to support national industry 
and commerce, and operating, rather, against 
their essential interests, they have ended by grad- 
ually destroying French initiative and by trans- 
forming the most intelligent people on earth into 
peaceable rentiers (i. e., people content to live 
on their income), careful above all to have an 
assured revenue without labor and without intel- 
lectual effort. 

A number of financial institutions, seconded by 
some personalities of high finance, have succeeded 
in centralizing a sort of financial autocracy within 
their own hands. . . These operations have 
even been absolutely contrary to the vital inter- 
ests of the country. The intermediaries, having 
an eye to nothing but the realization of their own 
very high discount, have sent forth the French 
millions without any profit for the people at 
large. Worse yet, our money has been commonly 
used to order goods in other countries. 


Section V. is called “Ten Billions within 
Our Reach.” This discusses French holdings 
of property in foreign countries. ‘These were 
valued approximately at 27-29 billions in 
1902 and 42 billions in 1912. These titles do 
not include those not quoted in France, whose 
sum total is believed to be considerable, pos- 
sibly 15 billions. M. Finot believes after 
talking with financial specialists that French 
holdings of foreign securities amount at pres- 
ent to some 60 billion francs. It is estimated 
that 15 billions of these represent Russian 
securities, that another quarter is non-vend- 
able, and that the remaining 30 billions are 
divided among the United States, Great Brit- 
ain and its colonies, Spain, and South Amer- 
ica. 


The decrease in value of a great quantity of 
these holdings must naturally be taken into ac- 
count, and this is why we admit that there are 
not more than 10 billion immediately mobilizable. 
In reality many English and American proper- 
ties, whose holders are especially recruited in 
France, have not fallen in value during the war; 
there are even some which have risen consider- 
ably. And as French money has lost 10 to 12 
per cent. in comparison with English or Ameri- 
can money, we have every interest in selling 
these at present, for the loss of exchange advan- 
tages the vender of these securities. 


Here follows a brief blank space bearing 
only the words: 
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The writer continues his argument thus: 


We must look the truth in the face. The 
exportation of the national fortune to foreign 
countries has rendered difficult the mobilization 
of the French fortune at a tariff advantageous 
to the Government. . . . In any event, the 
French Treasury could and should profit by the 
peculiar situation of the national savings. As 
these have not contributed to the industrial and 
commercial development of the country, they 
could easily be made to serve the immediate in- 
terests of La Patrie. Being essentially mobile, 
they are, moreover, very easily manageable, and 
capable of becoming an efficacious weapon when 
once put at the disposal of a government capable 
of making use of them. ... 

Every foreign security represents for us the 
same advantage as gold from the moment when 
it can be sold in any country of its origin with 
which we have business relations. France 
has just made an appeal to all holders of gold 
to deposit in her coffers. The fiscal department 
has the same right, and indeed, duty, to address 
the same demand to all holders of foreign securi- 
ties. 
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Section VI. is called “How to Get Hold 
of Them.” Here M. Finot suggests that the 
government could delegate to a commission 
formed by brokers, notaries, the principal 
curb-brokers [coulissiers], and the members 
of high finance [la haute banque] the task of 
making an inventory without delay of the 
foreign properties in the hands of the public. 
The government could arrange either to take 
these over at current quotations for an equiva- 
lent sum payable in obligations of the Defense 
Nationale, or new loan issues, or could re- 
ceive them as deposits, of which it would 
have the right to make such use as best 
served its interests. 


The Treasury could then sell these according 
to its convenience in the various countries where 
our exchange had suffered respectively the great- 
est diminution, in order to arrive at a stabiliza- 
tion. 





JOFFRE, DEMOCRAT 


HAT American democracy has much in 

common with the modern French brand 
is clearly brought out in Owen Johnson’s 
interview with General Joffre, which ap- 
pears in Collier’s for October 16. Mr. 
Johnson having introduced the subject of 
military preparation in the United States, 
the great French general remarked: “Where 
a nation is truly republican I do not think 
there is any danger to the spirit of democracy 
in military preparation.” He stopped for a 
moment and added: 


It is not simply the need of preparation for 
war, but the need of self-discipline. In a re- 
public where the spirit of individual liberty is 
always strong, military service gives the citizen 
a quality of self-discipline which he perhaps 
needs to respect the rights of others as well as 
to be able to act in organized bodies. If you 
have the dread of :military service in America, 
it may be because you are looking at the German 
ideal rather than at the French. The art of war 
is practically the same everywhere; the same 
general principles are taught everywhere. ‘The 
distinction between the French army and the Ger- 
man is a difference in the conception of the réle 
of the soldier. The theory of the Germans is to 
make of the soldier a machine. They do not 
wish him to think for himself. By their discipline 
of fear they rob him of initiative and make his 
movements absolutely mechanical, entirely sub- 
ject to the will of his officer. That is why they 
must attack in close formation. To carry out 
this theory, the officer class has been made into 
a Brahmin caste. To perpetuate this kind of feu- 
dal supremacy, the officer does not converse di- 
rectly with the privates, but transmits his orders 
through the agency of an intermediary class— 
sergeants and corporals. You have been to the 


front, in the trenches and in the camps. You 


must have seen how different it is with us. 

To this Mr. Johnson replied, “Nothing 
has impressed me more than your spirit of 
fraternity. In fact, if I had not seen its 
practical working out I might believe, as 
many hasty observers must, that it could be 
subversive of discipline.” 
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The General seemed eager to remove any 
impression that the discipline of the French 
troops had been imperilled by the attitude of 
the officers toward the men. On this point 


he said: 


Our discipline is not the discipline of fear. 
We do everything that we can to impress the 
necessity of this spirit of fraternity. Our sol- 
diers are treated as intelligent human beings, 
capable of thinking for themselves in great crises. 
Every day men come from the ranks into leader- 
ship.. The private soldier is an inexhaustible 
store from which at necessity we can replenish 
our staff of officers. They, in turn, are taught 
that their soldiers are their children; nothing 
that their private soldiers need or desire must 
be indifferent to them; they watch over their 
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comforts and necessities, share their food with 
them and endure the same hardships. They live 
together as a great family. When we make a 
charge, the officer leads his men always—no one 
has to. tell him that—and he does not need to 
look around to see if he is followed. 


The notable loyalty of the French soldiers 
to their officers, of which Mr. Johnson re- 
lates several instances, called out from the 
General this characteristic comment: 


Whatever happens, the French army will never 
crack. It did not in the first unequal weeks; it 
never will. When the day comes that the Ger- 
man army must retreat in the face of defeat, it is 
quite possible that when their theory of disci- 
pline—the discipline of fear—is placed to that 
final test, the result may be a rout. 





FRENCH COLONIAL TROOPS 


NE of the most striking features of the 
war is the presence of alien troops from 
the colonies of Great Britain and France in 


Asia and Africa,—a feature, by the way, that. 


has occasioned much bitter comment on the 
Teutonic side of the fighting line. 

The Revue de Paris has just published 
two articles under the general head of “Our 
Colonial Troops” in its September issues. 
In the first the subject discussed was “The 
Creole Contingent,” in the second “Our 
Neglected Forces.” ‘The latter presents some 
interesting facts as to the available number 
of recruits to be obtained in the Asiatic and 
African colonies of France, and offers shrewd 
advice as to the best method of securing 
voluntary enlistment. The right of con- 
scription is, of course, maintained, but ex- 
perience has shown that among these half- 
civilized “natives” volunteer troops are apt 
to be better fighting men. Moreover, if the 
right methods of inducement are employed, 
the author of the article,—designated mere- 
ly as “X.,”—hbelieves that the quantity as 
well as the quality of the volunteers will be 
superior to that of the conscripts. We read: 


Beyond the blue waters we have taken charge 
of human groups which participate henceforth 
in our life, and prosper or suffer with us. Their 
existence and their destiny are a function of our 
own. It lies with us to raise them to a superior 
mode of life and to preserve them from the 
domination of Germany, who has everywhere 
shown herself so harsh to native populations, and 
who sees in her colonies naught but material for 
exploitation. We have then the right,—and not 
merely the right of the master,—to require aid 
from our subjects, since their interests are inter- 
mingled with ours. 


A list of the populations of France’s over- 


seas possessions and protectorates follows. 
Altogether these figures represent a total of 
nearly 43,000,000. 

The author claims, moderately enough, 
that the total “human resources” at France’s 
disposal, leaving out Northern Africa, in 
Black Africa and the Far East may be con- 
sidered to be some 35,000,000. Exploited 
by European methods this population should 
be capable of supplying three and one-half 
million recruits, and he asks why the actual 
figures are so very far below that number. 


Two causes only could justify our extreme 
caution in the employ of our native forces: their 
inferiority before such redoubtable adversaries 
as the Germans, and the difficulty of recruit- 
ing. The only native troops we have imported 
came from Africa: Algero-Tunisians, Moroccans, 
and black troops. Of the first,—the Turcos,— 
it is superfluous to speak. . . . Neither do the 
Moroccans need a eulogy. . . Because they 
were less known, and because their employment 
in Europe has roused passionate polemics, the 
black troops at first excited distrust. . . . 


Here half a dozen lines are deleted, and 
the text proceeds to quote praise of African 
troops from the mouths of French officers, 
such as the following: 


The Senegalese soldier has proved from the 
very beginning of the Franco-German war that 
he has not lost his soldierly aptitudes. Artil- 
lery fire, particularly of the big guns, and its 
effects were unknown to him. He evinced no 
surprise, and one might even have said he was 
amused by it. At Rheims the battalion was 
showered daily with a rain of shrapnel and 
shells of large caliber. After the second day 
the blacks amused themselves, and despite being 
warned did not seek shelter when outside their 
trenches. Many were wounded, others were’ 
killed, a corporal had his head carried away; 
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MOROCCAN TROOPS FIGHTING WITH THE FRENCH ARMY IN THE CHAMPAGNE 


but not one single time did the artillery oblige 
the Senegalese to retreat. 


Other words of approval strike the same 
note, including one by a German correspond- 
ent of the Frankfort Gazette, who wrote to 
his paper in December, 1914: ‘The Sene- 
galese are likewise excellent marksmen, and 
in general fight very well.” As to Indo- 
Chinese troops, General Pennequin, an officer 
of large experience in the Far East, gave 
them high praise, and another writer speaks 
highly of their courage, discipline, and physi- 
cal powers of resistance. The author 
continues: 


{t should be observed, moreover, that the prob- 
lem of acclimization, which might occasion some 
hesitation, does not arise in the case of a native 
troop if it is first called on to take part in the oper- 
ations in spring and summer. 


* * * * * 


Let us pass now to the second objection: the 
difficulty in recruiting. The methods of the sys- 
tem of recruiting are different as applied in 
our various colonies, and are governed by decrees 
specially adapted to each. But they all lead 
either to obligatory service, or to a voluntary 
wn which is to tell the truth but poorly 
paid. 


The former plan seems to have worked 
very badly, the authorities being much 
troubled by poor recruiting, desertions, and 





grave breaches of discipline, but as the au- 
thor observes, such things are not to be 
wondered at when we consider the circum- 
stances, i.e., the effect of a sudden demand 
for a quota of fighting men made in a vil- 
lage of peasants peacefully engaged in agri- 
culture.—a demand that at a moment’s no- 
tice a number of their bravest, strongest, 
healthiest, and finest young men should pre- 
pare to leave parents, wives, and children 
in order to set sail to a distant country and 
risk their lives and limbs in a war of which 
they had never heard for a cause they could 
ot comprehend. 


The solution is plainly indicated by the facts 
themselves; since conscription does not suffice, 
let an appeal for volunteers be made. The re- 
sults it has furnished have always been excellent 
as regards the quality of the men. As to the 
number, if it does not increase as fast as our 
needs that is very likely our own fault. To at- 
tract, it is necessary to make an offer. . . . Abun- 
dant proofs demonstrate that the native loves the 
service: the most striking is the number of re- 
engagements,—about 75 per cent. of the black 
battalions after the campaigns in Morocco, 33 
per cent. in Indo-China. When General Man- 
gin’s recruiting commission went through A, O, F. 
(Afrique Occidentale Francaise) in 1910-11 it 
was officially authorized to promise the natives 
four things: 1. Voluntary engagement; 2. Imme- 
diate payment of the engagement bonus, thus 
permitting the volunteer to take a wife at once, 
by enabling him to pay the dot demanded; 3. 
Leave of absence with free transportation to the 
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native village between two re-engagements of 
four years; 4. Retirement at the end of twelve 
years of service. 


Paterfamilias is a person of considerable con- 
sequence in the black country. . . . The head of 
the family exercises all authority because he 
must provide every necessity. . . . But when we 
have called out a young man we have removed 
one of the members of the chief’s family without 
compensation for the sudden loss. Hence we 
have always had to reckon with the non-in- 
demnified head of the family, submissive in 
appearance, but sullenly hostile. It is necessary 
to gain his good will as well as that of the 
recruit. 

Here we have stated precisely the considera- 
tions by which we must be guided. They arise 
from a sentiment which is respectable every- 
where and which is peculiarly cherished by the 
black man: the love of family, both ascending 
and descending. If we repair the damage done 
the former by the loss of a man, and if we fur- 
nish the latter the means of livelihood we shall 
have solved our problem. We must extend to 
Africa the practise of “allocation” to the wives 
of mobilized soldiers. Only here the stipend must 
be divided between the head of the family and 
the wife of the soldier. Let us give to the one 
and to the other a daily indemnity of half a 
franc (10 cents) and in case of death a pension 
to be shared between them; let us assure an 
honorable retirement to the mutilated. We shall 
thus satisfy both justice and our military needs, 
for we shall have substituted for authority an 
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agent which acts otherwise, i. ¢., the power of 
money. 


The writer assumes that this power is* 
very formidable indeed in these countries. 
In Mossi, for example, a salary of twenty 
francs per month,—about $4,—will enable 
a militia guard to live like a pasha, with 
two or three wives, one or more horses, and 
servants to command. 


There is not a country in Africa where a lib- 
eral subsistence exceeds one or two cents a day. 
In the cities, outside certain ports where Euro- 
pean packboats touch, a luxurious life can be led 
on ten or twelve francs per month. The ordi- 
nary infantryman has nothing comparable to 
that, yet his wife, always coquettishly dressed, 
wears silken garments and jewels of silver or 
even of gold. For furnishing ten volunteers, 
150 francs per month ($30) would fall into the 
cash-box of the chief of the gens. For that in- 
come he would sell his whole family. The busi- 
ness would become positively immoral if one 
did not know too well what a veritable obstacle 
to voluntary engagements the obstinate opposition 
of the old men has always been. 


The writer is enthusiastic over his plan 
and believes half a million recruits could be 
thus raised in the French colonies within a | 
reasonable time, and not only raised, but 
cquipped and drilled. . 


THE NEUTRAL POWERS 


HE position, present and future, of the 

states that have so far maintained their 
neutrality in the war of nations, is treated 
with a certain originality in a recent issue of 
Nuova Antologia (Rome). ‘The writer re- 
gards the attitude to be assumed by these 
neutrals after the conclusion of peace as of 
almost equal importance with that taken 
during the conflict. The great question to 
be eventually solved is the attainment of a 
general disarmament, or at least a notable 
reduction of armaments, and the Italian 
writer does not believe that the Central 
Powers, Austria and Germany, can be in- 
duced to consent to this, in case,—as seems 
most probable now,—the war should come 
to an end by the mutual exhaustion of the 
combatants, rather than by a decisive victory 
of either side over the other. 

What should be done to bring about the 
desired result? The means here advocated 
is an economic league between the present 
Allies and the neutral nations, or such of 
them as are ready to act in sympathy with 
the Allies. For this writer the end that mav 
prove impossible of attainment by armed con- 





flict must be attained by an economic con- 
flict which becomes a logical sequence of the 
present war. Of this the writer says: 


If France, England, Italy and Russia are not 
willing to open their markets and employ their 
wealth for the preparation of a more terrible 
war in the future, they must necessarily have 
recourse to some system of economic defense. 
This will become the most solid foundation of 
their military and political policy. If Germany 
does not spontaneously accept,—as she probably 
will not,—a policy of peace and disarmament, no 
other way will remain for’ the Allies than to 
adopt toward her a policy of economic pressure, 
strong enough to render it impossible for the 
German Government to dispose of the financial 
resources necessary at once to liquidate the costs 
of the present war and to prepare the money and 
equipment needed for a future war. 

This policy should be continued until Ger- 
many becomes convinced that in our age there is 
no place for imperialism, militarism, massacres 
and exterminations. Humanity has a right to 
live, to labor and to prosper under a régime of 
security, liberty and peace. Whosoever wishes to 
attack these fundamental principles of morals, of 
law, of social relations, should find no place in 
the new system of international life. As in each 
state individuals who constitute a danger for 
their fellow-citizens are isolated, so in the future 
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society of the nations no place should be found 
for any government that premeditates new agres- 
sions against the existence, the security, or the 
well-being of other peoples. 


The strongly partisan line of this present- 
ment need not prevent us from seeing that 
there is an element of truth in the writer’s 
forecast, although we may hope that the re- 
sentments and distrust sure to survive the 
end of the war may pass away sooner than is 
expected. Of the present situation the Ital- 
ian writer says: 


If the neutral states now find themselves face 
to face with new political and economic condi- 
tions in Europe, the responsibility rests upon the 
Central Powers, not upon the Allies. They miss 
their aim when they direct their bitterness and 
hostility against us. Fortunately facts patent to 
all demonstrate that there now exists in the 
society of nations as indestructible a solidarity 
as among the individuals forming a nation. If 
in a country there are turbulent elements, a 
sense of disquietude is aroused among the other 
inhabitants, a sense of insecurity, of apprehension. 
This does not pass away until all the orderly 
citizens have united to control, repress, and even 
suppress these undesirable elements. So it is in 
the society of nations. 

Every land has now not only the right but the 
duty of defense. When the Allies resist, whether 
with arms or by an economic contest, the actual 
aggression of Germany, and seek to prevent 
future aggression, they are simply exercising a 
legitimate right. Whoever acts in self-defense 
cannot be regarded as violating the rights of 
others. The best policy for the neutrals would 
be to unite themselves forthwith in a common 
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defense with the Allies. They are of course free 
not to do so, but in this case they ought not to 
complain of the evils that may befall them, when 
these result from their own conduct, from their 
failure to recognize international solidarity in 
the defense of the human race and in the assur- 
ance of its progress. We do not pretend to give 
advice to anyone, but we must add that with their 
political, moral and military intervention, the 
neutral states would not only do a good work, 
sae would at the same time make a good specu- 
ation. 


That a continuance of the state of things 
before the war, of the lavish expense for 
military and naval preparations, when added 
to the crushing charges that the nations will 
have to bear to meet the costs of the war, 
would result in widespread financial disaster, 
seems a self-evident truth, and any policy that 
diminishes the outlay for armaments should 
be welcomed. This in the writer’s opinion 
can only be attained by common action. 

In conclusion he calls upon the neutrals to 
decide on which side they wish to stand, and 
assures them that the sooner they arrive at a 
decision the better it will be for them. Of 
Italy, he declares that she was gradually 
drifting into a political and economic situa- 
tion that could not have been maintained, 
and that would eventually have embroiled 
her with both parties. ‘This unavoidable po- 
sition is that of all the neutral powers, and 
in his opinion the blame and the responsi- 
bility therefor both rest upon Germany. 





ACTIVITIES OF GERMAN CITIES IN 


WAR 


HE functions of the German city are so 

much more numerous and complex 
than those of our own municipal govern- 
ments, that we sometimes fail to estimate 
properly the importance of the city in the 
German scheme of living. Writing in the 
National Municipal Review, Professor 
Robert C. Brooks, of Swarthmore College, 
describes a few of the many novel activities 
that the pressure of war has imposed upon 
-German municipalities. 

The use of bread tickets by cities, as a 
solution of the problem of limiting the con- 
sumption of grain and flour, has attracted 
much attention. Professor Brooks describes 
some of the difficulties encountered in put- 
ting this plan in operation. Police officials 
were entrusted with the distribution of the 
tickets, but the great volume of administra- 
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tive and clerical work required by the new 
system soon made it necessary to install 
forces of assistants, and in some places citi- 
zens volunteered to do this work without 
pay. 

At the outset the tickets were issued on a 
uniform basis, the same number each week 
per person without regard to age, sex, or 
occupation. Under this policy a_hard- 
working day laborer, in whose diet bread 
had formed a large and indispensable part, 
received no more tickets than a professional 
man or official in easy circumstances who 
was able to procure abundance of other 
food. Noting the substantial injustice of 
this method, some cities adopted more or 
less complicated schemes taking into account 
differences of age, sex, occupation and so 
forth. Such distinctions naturally increased 
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and complicated the work of distributing 
tickets. In other cities, while the uniform 
method was continued, the more comfort- 
ably situated persons were requested, as an 
act of charity, to return any bread tickets 
they had not used for distribution to persons 
having greater need of them. ‘The city of 
Hanover, however, decided against the use 
of tickets altogether, and sought to reduce 
consumption by controlling the quantity of 
flour delivered to bakers. In opposition to 
this plan it was argued that bakers could 
not be trusted to divide their product fairly 
among customers, but would favor the 
well-to-do. 

In the long run every plan adopted for 
regulating the consumption of bread devel- 
oped difficulties. It has always been main- 
tained by Germans that the issuing of bread 
tickets was a mere precautionary measure 
adopted against the possible failure of this 
year’s crops; but that it, by no means, indi- 
cated any immediate shortage of food. The 
people accepted the measure everywhere with 
patriotic enthusiasm, and from the begin- 
ning have seemed disposed to make the best 
of it. The criticism in regard to food staples 
has been directed more against the Imperial 
Government for its policy of fixing maxi- 
mum prices for various kinds of grain, and 
neglecting to fix maximum prices for the 
corresponding flours and meals. In orders 
to control the situation against the specula- 
tors, several German cities purchased for 
storage considerable supplies of food, in- 
cluding fresh and preserved meats and po- 
tatoes as well as grain. 

The war required the establishment by 
cities of many new channels of relief for the 
support of soldiers’ families. For example, 
the city of Berlin had expended, during the 
first seven months of the war, over $2,000,- 
000, in addition to the Imperial Govern- 
ment’s contribution of a like amount. There 
were over “90,000 such families receiving 
relief. 

There was a serious problem of unem- 
ployment at the beginning of the war, and 
the city of Berlin tried to meet this situation 
in part by ordering that all building and 
other undertakings of the city should be 
carried on as provided in the budget. The 
city also placed at the disposal of the Ger- 
man War Department a large number -of 
workmen who were employed in strength- 
ening fortifications, and supplied these 
men, whenever necessary, with articles of 
clothing. The monetary relief provided 
by the city for the unemployed amount- 
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ed at the end of February to $571,772. 

For soldiers’ families, who were unable 
to meet their rent payments, the city made 
grants conditional upon the reduction in the 
amount of the rent. Similar relief was also 
given to the unemployed. Finally ten bu- 
reaus were opened in various parts of Berlin 
for boards composed of officials of the mu- 
nicipal housing department and assistants 
from private organizations endeavored to 
adjust difficulties between landlords and 
tenants. Large sums were voted for school 
children of poor families, and the city turned 
over more than 200 acres of land in small 
plots to citizens for the purpose of making 
gardens, supplying fertilizer and seeds free 
of charge. Persons whose homes were mort- 
gaged were also assisted. In codperation 
with the four great property owners’ asso- 
ciations, the city established a war loan 
bank, with a capital of 1,000,000 marks, 
60 per cent. of which was advanced by the 
municipal treasury and 40 per cent. by the 
four private associations. ‘The directory of 
the Imperial Bank put a credit of 10,000,- 
000 marks at the disposal of this loan bank, 
the city government undertaking to guar- 
antee half the amount. ‘Thus many fore- 
closures were avoided. 

In its attempt to provision the city the 
municipal government of Berlin up to the 
end of the first week in March had expended 
over $4,000,000 for foodstuffs. On sales 
from this stock it had received $1,302,141. 
The city has undertaken the purchase and 
slaughter of 80,000 hogs. It will be a prob- 
lem, it is. said, to find sufficient storage 
facilities in the city. In case of a suddenly 
declared peace, the municipality would be 
seriously embarrassed by these enormous 
food stores. 

On a smaller scale municipalities all over 
the empire are following Berlin’s example. 
In the meantime war conditions have greatly 
reduced the tax receipts and other revenue, 
and as a consequence, tax rates are rising 
rapidly. For the present year the budget of 
Berlin reaches ninety-seven million dollars; 
but this includes loans amounting to nearly 
seventeen million dollars. ‘This, however, is 
exclusive of war relief measures which it is 
proposed to lump together later and care for 
by bond issues. And, in any event, partial 
reimbursement is expected from the States 
and Imperial treasuries. 

Along with these special burdens, imposed 
by the war, the city of Berlin is this year 
completing the municipalization of its elec- 
tric light works. Under the franchise the 
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TAKING CARE OF FATHERLESS CHILDREN AT BERLIN WHILE THE MOTHERS ARE AT WORK 


city had reserved the right to purchase the 
plant on October 1, 1915. Two years’ 
notice was required and had been given in 
1913. This is indeed a tremendous under- 
taking, but the city officials have made the 
arrangements for the transfer in full con- 
fidence. To show that such confidence is 
in a measure justified, Professor Brooks calls 
attention to the showing made by the Ger- 
man savings banks in 1914. ‘The year as a 
whole showed an excess of deposits over 


withdrawals of $64,260,000. German of- 


ficials are indeed reversing the maxim, “In 
time of peace prepare for war.” In the 
midst of war they are busy devising ways 
and means to meet the problems that will 
come with peace. ‘The need for relief work 
of various kinds will certainly outlast the 
war, and in the matter of unemployment 
requirements will be even greater than at 
present. Pleas are made for the continuance 
of food storehouses, granaries, municipal 
bakeries, slaughter-houses, milk-stations, and 
cattle-fattening establishments. 





INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH AND THE 
MELLON INSTITUTE 


HE Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 

search, in Pittsburgh, recently marked 
its graduation from the experimental stage 
by taking possession of a $350,000 home. It 
has evidently come to stay, and to serve-as a 
model for other institutions of similar aims 
at other centers of industry throughout the 
country. 

Mr. W. A. Hamor, of the Institute’s staff, 
discusses “The Value of Industrial Re- 
search” in the initial number of the Scien- 
tific Monthly,—a magazine that is new in 
nothing except its name, for in parting with 
its former title to the journal hitherto 
known as the World’s Advance the Popular 
Science Monthly retains all the earmarks of 
its old self. 


Mr. Hamor tells us first how the indus- 
trial researcher is rapidly coming into his 
own in America, and then how the Mellon 
Institute is solving the problem of the manu- 
facturer who wishes to profit by industrial 
research but does not find it feasible or ex- 
pedient to maintain an elaborate research 
establishment on his own premises. 


Ten thousand American chemists are at present 
engaged in pursuits which affect over 1,000,000 
wage-earners and produce over $5,000,000,000 
worth of manufactured products each year. 
These trained men have actively and effectively 
collaborated in bringing about stupendous results 
in American industry. ‘There are, in fact, at 
least nineteen American industries in which the 
chemist has been of great assistance, either in 
founding the industry, in developing it, or in 
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refining the methods of control or of manufacture, 
thus ensuring profits, lower costs and uniform 
outputs. 


Here are some details of these achieve- 
ments: 


The chemist has made the wine industry rea- 
sonably independent of climatic conditions; he 
has enabled it to produce substantially the same 
wine, year in and year out, no matter what the 
weather; he has reduced the spoilage from 25 
per cent. to 0.46 per 
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more and more becoming a system of scien- 
tific processes.” It is clear that Germany 
learned this long ago. 


When an industry has problems requiring solu- 
tion, these problems can be attacked either inside 
or outside of the plant. If the policy of the 
industrialist is that all problems are to be investi- 
gated only within the establishment, a research 
laboratory must be provided for the plant or for 
the company. At present, in the United States, 

probably not more than 





cent. of the total; he 
has increased the ship- 
ping radius of the goods 
and has made preserv- 
atives unnecessary. In 
the copper industry he 


has learned and _ has 
taught how to make 
operations so constant 


and so continuous that 
in the manufacture of 
blister copper valuations 
are less than $1 apart 








one hundred chemical 
manufacturing establish- 
ments have_ research 
laboratories or employ 
research chemists, al- 
though at least five 
companies are spending 
over $100,000 per year 
in research. 


An alternative to 
_this plan is offered by 
the kind of scien- 














on every $10,000 worth 
of product, and in re- 
fined copper the valua- 
tions of the product do not differ by more than 
$1 in every $50,000 worth of product. The 
quality of output is maintained constant within 
microscopic differences. Without the chemist the 
corn-products industry would never have arisen 
and in 1914 this industry consumed as much corn 
as was grown in that year by the nine States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey and Delaware combined; this amount is equal 
to the entire production of the State of North 
Carolina and about 80 per cent. of the production 
of each of the States of Georgia, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin; the chemist has produced over 100 
useful commercia! products from corn, which, 
without him, weuld never have: been produced. 
In the asphalt industry the chemist has taught 
how to lay a road surface that will always be 
good, and he has learned and taught how to 
construct a suitable road surface for different 
conditions of service. In the cottonseed oil in- 
dustry, the chemist standardized methods of pro- 
duction, reduced losses, increased yields, made 
rew use of wastes and by-products, and has 
added somewhere between $10 and $12 to the 
value of each bale of cotton grown. In the 
cement industry, the chemist has ascertained new 
ingredients, has utilized theretofore waste prod- 
ucts for this purpose, has reduced the waste 
heaps of many industries and made them his 
starting material. 


Analogous feats have been accomplished 
in the manufacture of sugar, textiles, ferti- 
lizers, soda, leather, flour, celluloid, glass, 
pulp and paper; in brewing, food-preserva- 
tion, and municipal water supply. All along 
the line industrial research means cheaper 
methods, better products, and the utilization 
of materials previously wasted, so that “man- 
ufacturing, at one time entirely a matter of 
empirical judgment and individual skill, is 
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tific establishment of 
which the Mellon In- 
stitute is the prototype in this country and 
with which Europe is well supplied. 


According to the system of industrial research 
in operation at the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research of the University of Pittsburgh, which 
is not, in any sense of the word, a commercial 
institution, a manufacturer having a problem 
requiring solution may become the donor of a 
fellowship; the said manufacturer provides the 
salary of the researcher selected to conduct the 
investigation desired, the institute furnishing such 
facilities as are necessary for the conduct of the 
work. 

The money paid in to found a fellowship is 
paid over by the institute in salary to the investi- 
gator doing the work. In every case, this re- 
searcher is most carefully selected for the problem 
in hand. The institute supplies free laboratory 
space and the use of all ordinary chemicals and 
equipment. The chemist or engineer who is study- 
ing the problem works under the immediate su- 
pervision of men who are thoroughly trained and 
experienced in conducting industrial research. 

At the present time, the Mellon Institute, which, 
while an integral part of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, has its own endowment, is expending over 
$150,000 annually for salaries and maintenance. 
A manufacturer secures for a small expenditure, 
—just sufficient to pay the salary of the fellow, 
as the man engaged on the investigation is called, 
—all the benefits of an organization of this size, 
and many have availed themselves of the ad- 
vantages, twenty-eight companies maintaining fel- 
lowships at the present time. 

Each fellow has the benefit of the institute’s 
very excellent apparatus, chemical and library 
equipment,—facilities which are so essential in 
modern research; and because of these opportuni- 
ties and that of being able to pursue post-gradu- 
ate work for higher degrees, it has been demon- 
strated that a higher type of researcher can be 
obtained by the institute for a certain remunera- 
tion than can be generally secured by manufac- 
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turers themselves. ‘There is a scarcity of men 
gifted with the genius for research, and it re- 
quires much experience in selecting suitable men 
and in training them to the desirable degree of 
efficiency, after having determined the special 
qualities required. Important qualifications in 
industrial researchers are keenness, inspiration 
and confidence; these are often unconsidered by 
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manufacturers, who in endeavoring to select, say, 
a research chemist, are likely to regard every 
chemist as a qualified scientific scout. 

All researches conducted at the Mellon Insti- 
tute are surrounded with the necessary secrecy, 
and any and all discoveries made by the fellow 
during the term of his fellowship become the 
property of the donor. 





A FRENCH INTERPRETATION OF 
PAN-GERMANISM 


HE so-called “pan-German movement,” 
which crystallized as long ago as 1895 
in published plans for the formation of a 
Gertnanic federation in Central Europe, em- 
bracing Austria-Hungary, Holland, and Bel- 
gium, the Prussian provinces of Russia, and 
portions of France, is the subject of two 
articles contributed to L’Jllustration (Paris), 
by André Chéradame. 
In connection with the first of these ar- 
ticles, there is reproduced a German map 


intended to show the extent of this Central 
European federation in the year 1950. With 
the second article there is a map which rep- 
resents pan-German claims as developed in 
1911, and also shows the actual Eastern and 
Western fronts held by the German and Aus- 
trian forces during the present war. This 
French writer is convinced that the hopes 
built up in Germany at the beginning of the 
war, while quite in line with the territorial 
aspirations connoted by the term “pan- 
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A FRENCH REPRESENTATION OF PAN-GERMANISM AS DEVELOPED IN 1911, WITH THE ALIGNMENT 
; OF THE PRESENT WAR 


(The arrows indicate the general direction of the great railway lines; these are of special interest in connection 


with the situatio 


n in the Balkans 
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Germanism,” will be found to be chimerical. 
Berlin, he says, never foresaw Belgium’s re- 
sistance, or England’s entrance into the con- 
flict. While the first year of the war has 
prevented the realization of pan-German 
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dreams, and has permitted the organization 
of the Allies, the second year, ‘he says, will 
mark the complete failure of pan-Germanism, 
and so will assure liberty of peoples and of 
civilization. 





THE “JITNEY ’BUS” 


URING the past year we have heard 

and seen much of a new scheme of 
local rapid transit,—the jitney ’bus,—a com- 
bination of the trolley and the taxicab. The 
jitney is an automobile of any kind or con- 
dition in which one or several passengers 
may ride, usually over a fixed route, for a 
5-cent fare. The plan originated with a 
Los Angeles man. ‘The following day he 
had half a dozen imitators; and the service 
proved so attractive to both operators and 
the public that it spread rapidly to all parts 
of the country. 

Mr. William J. Locke, of San Francisco 
(counsel of the League of California Mu- 
nicipalities), contributes to the National 
Municipal Review an article on the jitney 
’bus which shows wide range of observation 
and considers the subject in its several phases. 

He finds that in many cities the ’bus 
service has had a serious effect on the -busi- 
ness of the street-railway companies. 


In Los Angeles, for instance, it has been esti- 
mated that the loss amounts to $2,000 per day. 
. Reports from Vancouver for the first quarter 
of the year indicate that the percentage of the 
gross receipts which the city will receive from 
the railway companies for 1915 will be from 


AND ITS FUTURE 


$30, 000 to $35,000 less than last year, due to the 
operation of 350 jitney "buses. . . . Increased 
patronage of the jitneys in Memphis has necessi- 
tated a retrenchment on the part of the Memphis 
street-car companies, involving a reduction of 
30 per cent. in the shop force and a cut from 
10 to 20 per cent. in the salaries of the remaining 
employees. Similar retrenchments by the street- 
car companies are reported from Bridgeport, 
Conn., and Grand Rapids, Mich. The San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Terminal Railroads, according to 
the company’s officials, have been losing $500 per 
day in fares since the advent of the jitney. In 
Seattle, one company claims a loss of $2,450 daily, 
while another estimates that it will carry fewer 
passengers this year by 21,000,000 than it did in 
1914, if the jitney competition continues. 


Even more serious, however, has been the 
effect on the safety of street travel. In Los 
Angeles the number of accidents increased 
50 per cent. within two months after the 
first jitney appeared. 

Wherever the jitney is found one is also 
sure to find heated discussion relative to tax- 
ation and other forms of regulation. In 
some cities the owner needs merely a hack- 
driver’s license,—while his competitor, the 
traction company, is hampered with fran- 
chises, taxes, the maintenance of equipment 
other than rolling stock, and the necessity 

of rendering service at all 














hours and under all con- 


ditions. 

Regarding regulation, 
Mr. Locke writes as fol- 
lows: 


The legal status of the jit- 
ney business has not been 
clearly determined. In Wash- 
ington, the State public serv- 
ice commission recently decided 
that the jitneys are common 
carriers and subject to regula- 
tion by the commission. In 
California, however, the State 
commission has decided that it 
has no jurisdiction. In Ore- 
gon, the legislature refused to 
put the jitney business under 
control of the State commis- 
sion. 

Up to the present time, the 
principal extent of the regula- 








A JITNEY CAR OF THE BETTER TYPE 


tion has been limited to pro- 
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tecting the public from care- 
less or irresponsible drivers, 
overcrowding, indignities to 
female passengers, arbitrary 
changes of routes, and liability 
in case of accident. Other reg- 
ulations cover the questions of 
route, the territory to be served 
and the seating capacity in the 
car. Many ordinances author- 
ize the city council to refuse a 
license if the territory is al- 
ready served. 


Whether or not the jit- 
ney has come to stay is ob- 
viously a matter of opinion. 
Its early success gives rea- 
son for believing that it 
has; but some traction au- 
thorities maintain that it is 














merely a fad and a nui- 
sance, and that when the 
novelty wears off the jit- 
ney will disappear almost as rapidly as it 
came into being. Mr. Locke believes that 
it has come to stay, and quotes another 
writer’s analysis on that point: 


The “jitney *bus” is a business anomaly,—a 
business failure that is bound to stay; a failure 
because only rarely can the operator secure 
enough passengers in a day to pay the operating 
expense and repair costs on his car, make an ade- 
quate allowance for depreciation and pay him- 
self a reasonable wage on a five-cent fare. This 
is admitted by many of the drivers, so it is 
claimed. What they are really doing is selling 
the residue value in. old cars to the public in 
nickel instalments, living on their cars, if they 
are their own, or making a bare living from a 
second-hand dealer, until they can get some kind 


A FAMILIAR SCENE IN WESTERN CITIES 


of a steady job. The men in the automobile 
trade point out that this kind of people and this 
kind of cars and conditions will be found in some 
Cities all the time, and that as fast as one goes 
out of the jitney business his place will be taken 
by another. 


Mr. Locke sees “every indication that the 
jitney "bus is the forerunner of the trackless 
car.” The elimination of the track, poles, 
and wires would give the streets a more 
pleasing appearance and remove a source of 
danger. Besides, the auto-car is speedy and 
comparatively noiseless; and, its path and 
route being flexible, the passengers will never 
suffer the inconvenience of a blockade. so 
common with ordinary trolley-car systems. 





VERHAEREN ON 


“UNCIVILIZABLE 


GERMANY” 


HE great Belgian poet, whose flaming 
book on “Belgium’s Agony” has just 
appeared in this country in translation, has 
written for Les Annales (Paris) a very re- 
markable article called “Uncivilizable Ger- 
many.” As a mere arraignment of Ger- 
many it would hardly be worth while to 
quote it, perhaps, but it is far more than 
that. It is an exceedingly interesting psycho- 
logical study of a certain type of mind,—the 
mind that is obedient, patient, reverent of 
authority, and for that very reason, thinks 
Verhaeren, incapable of the highest flights 
of invention, of spontaneity, of originality, 
in a word, of liberty. 
Germany, he maintains, 
Nov.—8 


is essentially 


feudal, and may possess a “culture,” but not 
a “civilization.” That is to say, vast stores 
of knowledge do not necessarily imply deli- 
cacy of feeling and propriety of action. 


The spirit of society, of pride, of liberty, is 
independent, not of the intelligence, but of knowl- 
edge. The German professor is a walking li- 
brary. He hoards, he arranges, he comments. 
Arrangement and discipline to him take the place 
of all else. These slowly inculcate in him the 
spirit of dependence and of servility. It is per- 
haps because he classifies so much that he is so 
tamely submissive. To him everything is related 
in an ascending and descending scale. Every- 
thing becomes a pigeon-hole. Why, then, should 
it be astonishing that the mind of every Teuton 
is only a dry and rigid case? . . . 

It has already been said: The German inherits 
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almost nothing. He labors upon the inventions 
of others. In order to invent it is necessary to 
have a spirit of rebellion against that -which is. 
The ‘German cannot ‘have this. He is always the 
creature who accepts. But as soon as a new dis- 
covery appears ‘he seizes upon it. He examines 
it patiently, he turns and re-turns it in every 
direction. . . .. Thus he succeeds in augmenting 
its power. Still more, he wishes it to render 
service and to ‘be classified in practical use, just 
as he ‘himself serves and is classified jin life. 


Verhaeren declares that the Germans have 
never opened a main road in science, that 
it is only in lateral paths that they blaze the 
way. Thus Leibnitz and Kant took their 
departure from the royal highway opened by 
Descartes, Haeckel could scarce have existed 
without Darwin, Koch and Bering founded 
their labors on those of Pasteur. 


This second-hand science is excellent to attract 
mediocre men. To work, each in his little cor- 
ner, to sclve secondary questions, and believe 
oneself somebody, . . flatters the universal 
vanity. All the little provincial universities can 
enjoy the illusion of being filled with savants, 
thanks to the German conception of what is 
learned and serious. It is the tranquil intern- 
ment in laboratories, and the absolute negation 
of the spirit of initiative, of spontaneity, and 
above all of the spirit of protest and of revolt. 
If the German people had been truly civilized, 
they would never have kept silence in the face 
of the assassination of Belgium. Yet more: 
among those whose ideas are contrary to the 
accepted political order not one has raised his 
voice against the crime admitted and proclaimed 
at the beginning of the war, in full Parliament, 
by the chancellor, Bethman-Hollweg. The uni- 
versal astonishment at such a silence was so 
great that even to-day the world has not re- 
covered from it. With the exception of Lieb- 
knecht the Social-Democracy is dishonored... . 
In its excuses it aggravates its fault. It says: 
“Our men would have been arrested and im- 
prisoned.” We answer: “Are they, then, afraid 
to die?” ; 

Continuing in this vein Verhaeren ob- 
serves that in the Social-Democracy every- 
thing was as methodically organized as in 
the German universities and armies. Its vast 
membership raised the belief that it was 
triumphantly invincible, that it represented 


the true Germany. 


It ought to serve as an example to all the 
democracies on earth. Those who swore by it de- 
clared that it would devour imperialism when it 
became necessary. But last August it, itself, was 
the one devoured, in an hour in the Reichstag. 
During a recent visit to the Maison du Peuple 
de Bruxelles, some German socialists expressed 
astonishment that the Belgian socialists attached 
so much importance to the invasion of their 


territory. “What is it, then, that attaches you to 
your country?” they inquired. “Honor,” someone 
answered. “Honor! Honor! That's a_ very 


bourgeois ideal,” interrupted the Germans. 
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This gives our poet occasion to affirm that 
honor is the very armament of civilization, 
and that so far from being bourgeois, it is 
essentially an aristocratic ideal, created 
slowly by the élite of humanity, during the 
course of centuries. He declares: 


When force educates itself it opposes itself; 
it limits and ennobles itself; it becomes intelligent 
and tempers itself with reserve and tact. Thus 
brutal force evalves into moral force; might be- 
comes :right. The more a nation lends itself to 
such achange, the more it elevates itself from the 


material to the spiritual plane, the more it installs 


in iits institutions respect for the entire human 
being, ‘the more civilized does it become. 

Such a nation remains faithful to its pledged 
word; no interest, not even necessity, imposes 
felony upon it; it loves to protect and not to 
suppress those who are weaker than itself; it 
takes it to heart to propagate throughout the 
world certain principles of social life, which are 
Utopian, certainly, but which it is beautiful to 
have beneath the eyes and within the heart, in 
order to live not only for the present but also 
for the future. 

These admirable principles, which will never 
be put in practice in totality, but which we must 
always endeavor to approach, are the expression 
of the profoundest human generosity. They are 
the radical negation of brutal and _ primitive 
force; they orient the world toward a serene and 
unanimous peace; they have faith in the infinite 
perfectibility of consciences. 

It has been my lot to be present in certain 
European capitals, at numerous reunions where 
English, French, Italians, Russians, and Germans 
met and conversed. They were all, I was 
assured, chosen men. Their various nations 
might be proud of them. But the German rarely 
exhibited an admirable attitude. He was at once 
embarrassed and arrogant. Finesse eluded him. 
. . » He seemed to be afraid of not appearing 
au courant with everything. The most eccentric 
taste seemed best to him. . .. As soon as he was 
allowed to talk and found a listener he inau- 
gurated a course of lectures. He did not find it 
necessary to be lucid. One rarely ‘knew precisely 
what he was trying to-say.... With what heavi- 
ness the German diplomat moves over green car- 
pets! With what gaucherie the conquering Ger- 
man implants himself in the conquered country! 

While France at the end of half a century had 
made herself beloved in Savoy, at Mentone, and 
at Nice; while in two centuries she had assimi- 
lated Lille and Dunquerque, Strasbourg and 
Alsace; while England attaches Egypt and the 
Cape in a few decades, Germany remains exe- 
crated, in Poland, in Schleswig, and in Alsace- 
Lorraine. She is essentially the persona-ingrata 
wherever she presents herself. . . . She makes 
proclamations that act on minds like frost on 
plants. She does not know how to attract, to 
seduce, or to civilize because she lacks profound 
and personal moral force. Europe has remained 
the most admirable place for human develop- 
ment that ever existed, under the successive hege- 
monies of Athens, of Rome, and of Paris. Under 
German hegemony she would progress toward a 
sort of dry, hard organization, where everything 
would be impeccably disposed, merely because 
tyranny was so complete. 
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A GREAT AMERICAN HELLENIST: 


PROFESSOR BASIL 


T is with no careless exaggeration that 
Professor Edwin Mims characterizes as 
“one of the most interesting and picturesque 
figures in America to-day” Professor Basil 
L. Gildersleeve, who in his eighty-fourth year 
has recently resigned the chair of Greek at 
Johns Hopkins University. For sixty years, 
as Professor Mims reminds us, in the Metho- 
dist Review (Nashville), Professor Gilder- 
sleeve has been ‘“‘an active teacher, a pro- 
ductive scholar, and a writer and conversa- 
tionalist of singular charm and wide distinc- 
tion.” Like Browning’s venerable Rabbi, 
he “serenely and smilingly looks forward 
to ‘the best of life that is yet to be.” The 
lamp of youth still burns as brightly in his 
recent lectures at the University of Virginia 
as when he, a young scholar fresh from Ger- 
many, taught his first class in the same Uni- 
versity, or made his first plea for Hellenism 
in the columns of the old Southern Review. 
To Professor Gildersleeve Mr. Owen 
Wister has assigned a place in his calendar 
of great American scholars who even by the 
most absolute standards are entitled to rank 
as world-scholars. “No one,” says Professor 
Mims, “would deny him that place, and few 
would criticize his selection as a member of 
the American Academy of Immortals. For 
his attainments, as a scholar, his critical abil- 
ity, his humor, and his distinction of manner 
would have made him, if he had lived in 
Paris, a member of the greatest of all 
Academies,” 


Professor Gildersleeve does not belong to the 
Hellenists alone; for he is at once a specialist and 
a man of wide and liberal culture, a plodder and 
a writer of singular literary charm. I would not 
at all discount the important work that he has 
done as a Greek scholar at a time when the tide 
has set in so strongly against Greek in this coun- 
try, and even in conservative England. Even 
laymen, who cannot with him grow enthusiastic 
over “the tensile strength of the cases and the 
spectrum of the moods,” have a right to claim 
him as the champion of Greek literature and as 
a promoter of liberal culture. He has many of 
the characteristics of a man of letters. He has 
himself—now humorously and now with a note 
of pathos—commented on the droll fate “that a 
man whose ambition for all his early years was 
to be a poet, or, failing that, to be a man of let- 
ters, should have his name, so far as he has a 
name at all, associated with that branch of lin- 
guistic study which is abhorrent to so many finely 
constituted souls.” Even in his work as a dry-as- 


dust investigator, he has not been able to suppress 
his vivacities of style. 





L. GILDERSLEEVE 

















PROFESSOR BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE, FOR NEARLY 
FORTY YEARS THE REVERED HEAD OF THE GREEK 
DEPARTMENT AT JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


He somewhere remarks of Gibbon that he 
“chuckles in the dark cellar of his notes, where 
he keeps so much of his high game”—words that 
characterize felicitously much of his own writing 
in the “Brief Mention Department” of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Philology, where the editor is al- 
ways naively personal in his comments on men 
and books. No contemporary writer shows a 
greater charm in his literary allusions, ranging 
from Homer to Bernard Shaw and Anatole 
France. It has been his lifelong contention that 
“even the most careful workmanship of the philo- 
logian should be matched by the curiosa felicitas 
of the literary artist.’ His “Essays and Studies” 
—a series of articles reprinted from various re- 
views—is marked by insight, humor, wisdom, and 
exquisite literary taste. 


In his boyhood days at Charleston, S. C., 
Professor Gildersleeve seemed predestined 
for a literary career. At twelve he had 
translated Anacreon. Before he was four- 
teen he had read Corneille, Racine, and 
Moliére. At Princeton, where he went in 
1847, he read much French and Italian, 
notably Montaigne and Dante. Then he 
read the Elizabethan dramatists, and last of 
all Goethe. He has referred to this period 
in his life as “the epoch of my Teutomania, 
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a time when I read German, wrote German, 
listened to German, and even talked Ger- 
man.” 

Although in 1850 it was a very unusual 
thing for a Southern man to go to a German 
university, young Gildersleeve decided on 
that course and passed three years at Berlin, 
Géttingen, and Bonn, where he received spe- 
cial training as a classical philologist and a 
deepening interest in “the spiritual repro- 
duction of antiquity.” Of those days he 
wrote in later years: ‘To see Germany, 
to enter a German university, to sit at the 
feet of the great men who had made and 
were making German scholarship illus- 
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trious, stirred the blood of aspiring youth.” 

In 1856 he became Professor of Greek at 
the University of Virginia; but within five 
years came the Civil War, which interrupted 
his scholarly career, and in which he saw 
much service on the side of the Confederacy. 
He became a member of General John B. 
Gordon’s staff, and a few years ago related 
the story of his war experiences in the 4t- 
lantic Monthly. 

After Appomattox he resumed his acad- 
emic career at the University of Virginia, 
where he remained uritil 1876, when he was 
chosen as the first Professor at the new 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 





THE GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD 


PROPOS of the Industrial Relations 

Commission’s recent inquiry into the 
great philanthropic and educational founda- 
tions of the country, the report of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, covering the twelve 
years of its activity from its foundation in 
1902 to July, 1914, has a timely interest. 
The important features of this report have 
been admirably summarized for the Educa- 
tional Review (New York), by Professor 
William H. Carpenter, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. In the following paragraphs we 
shall closely follow Professor Carpenter’s 
article. 

The report makes clear that the entire 
field of education in the United States 
(using the word “education” in its broadest 
meaning) is open to the board under the au- 
thority conferred upon it by its charter. The 
board can use its resources in supplementing 
the income of institutions already estab- 
lished ; it can codperate alike with public au- 
thorities and with private organizations; it 
can undertake educational experiments along 
any line and on any level; and it can con- 
duct educational research and disseminate 
reports and data. As Professor Carpenter 
well says, this is a feld of operation practi- 
cally unbounded in its extent and a func- 
tion, if wisely exercised, almost incalculable 
in the possibility of benefits that may be con- 
ferred. 

Since its foundation the board has re- 
ceived from Mr. Rockefeller more than 
$50,000,000, a large proportion of which 
sum has been distributed, the University of 
Chicago having received $13,554,343 and 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search $10,267,022. At the present time the 


board’s resources are valued at $33,939,156, 
of which $30,918,063 is general endowment 
and $3,021,093 reserve fund. The gross 
income for the year 1913-14 was $2,426,311. 
The appropriations of the board for all pur- 
poses up to June, 1914, amounted to nearly 
$16,000,000. 

The board’s activities during the twelve 
years have moved in two principal direc- 
tions: education in the South and higher edu- 
cation in the whole United States. 

In the South much had already been done 
to aid and improve special educational agen- 
cies, but the General Education Board first 
made a survey of the entire field, and after 
acquiring a comprehensive knowledge of 
conditions in the Southern States, it decided 
that before a system of public schools could 
be successfully maintained better econgmic 
conditions must prevail. The inefficient 
school systems that were the rule in the 
South ten years ago were not primarily due 
to any lack of interest in popular education, 
but were mainly the result of rural poverty, 
and this in a region where the resources of 
the soil were ample and the climate was fa- 
vorable to general prosperity. 

It seemed clear to the board that farm- 
ing in the South must be put on a new basis, 
that the farmer must go about his work 
more intelligently before any adequate sys- 
tem of schools could be supported by taxa- 
tion. Until the public school could fairly 
represent the community ideals, community 
initiative, and community support, the board 
believed that it was falling short of its pur- 
pose, and that no attempts to develop public 
schools by private gifts. would really serve 
the community. Therefore it was decided 
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to undertake the agricultural training of the 
farmer on the theory that if he could be 
substantially helped to secure better eco- 
nomic results he would gladly support better 
schools. 

This was the origin of the great work of 
farm demonstrations, in which the General 
Education Board codperated with the Gov- 
ernment at Washington. ‘The board has ex- 
pended nearly $1,000,000 in this work, and 
it was declared that the results have been not 
only better farm conditions and increased 
financial profit, but a social and educational 
awakening of the rural South. Such work 
as this is, of course, fundamental, and while 
a complete transformation in conditions 
could hardly be expected within the space of 
a single decade, it is not too much to say 
that interests and activities have been stimu- 
lated in the South which are sure, in the 
long run, to bring about great changes for 
the better in all those matters that have to 
do with educational development. 

The great educational problem in the 
South is the rural school problem, and it is 
that which has been made the center of the 
General Education Board’s attack. There 
is no doubt whatever that the farm demon- 
stration work has brought about increased 
provisions for schools, and in those regions 


where this work has been most successful,- 


vigorous efforts have been made to remedy 
school deficiencies. Realizing that without 
high schools the educational system would 
largely fail of its purpose, the board has, 
from the beginning, tried to further the 
building up of good secondary schools. As 
a result of its policy of providing funds for 
the several State universities and depart- 
ments of education for the salaries and trav- 
eling expenses of “professors of secondary 
education,” there have been established in 
eleven Southern States no less than 626 four- 
year high schools and 612 three-year high 
schools, the board’s appropriations for this 
movement amounting to $248,861. 

North of Mason and Dixon’s line the 
work of the board has been chiefly known in 
its relation to college and university educa- 
tion. After a survey of the chaotic condi- 
tions that prevailed in the field of higher 
education at the time when it began its 
work, the board was at length enabled to 
formulate a definite policy, which the re- 
port states as follows: (1) Preference for 
centers of wealth and population as the piv- 
ots of the system; (2) systematic and helpful 
codperation with religious denominations; 
(3) concentration of gifts in the form of en- 
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dowment. In the matter of location the 
board has been governed in its selection for 
assistance by its preference for those institu- 
tions situated within a field where students 
could be easily procured, where the care of a 
prosperous community could be counted on, 
and where an appetite for education and cul- 
ture could be stimulated, at the same time 
not passing by older institutions, otherwise 
located. 

In the matter of endowment it was tenta- 
tively estimated that an efficient college 
should enjoy an income from endowment 
covering from 40 to 60 per cent. of its an- 
nual expenditure. It was decided that the 
gifts of the board should be made to endow- 
ment, and on such terms as were calculated 
to draw further funds to the selected insti- 
tutions. Up to June 1, 1914, says the re- 
port, the board made contributions to 103 
colleges and universities; to nineteen of these 
it has made a second appropriation. The 
sums pledged by the board amounted to 
$10,588,591. The institutions assisted have 
pledged themselves to raise additional sums 
aggregating almost $40,000,000. 

In the field of professional schools the 
board has, thus far, confined its attention to 
medical colleges. It has selected for assist- 
ance three medical schools: ‘The Johns Hop- 
kins, to which $1,500,000 has been appropri- 
ated for endowment; the Washington Uni- 
versity, of St. Louis, to which the board 
has given $750,000 towards a $1,500,000 
endowment, and the Yale University Medi- 
cal Department, to which has been given 
$500,000 toward a $2,000,000 endowment. 

To seven negro colleges and universities 
the board has appropriated $140,000. The 
conclusions that have determined these gifts, 
according to the report, are that the higher 
education ought to be furnished to capable 
negro men and women; but the mere attempt 
to deliver the traditional college curriculum 
to the negro does not rightly constitute for 
him a higher education. His own needs, en- 
vironment, capacity, and opportunity should 
be studied, and the college curriculum should 
be framed in the light of the facts in the case. 

The characteristic method of procedure 
adopted by the board, as Professor Carpenter 
understands it, has been based upon two fun- 
damental principles: a thorough investigation 
of a proposed field of operations in order to 
secure at the outset an accurate appreciation 
of the underlying facts, and the evolution on 
the basis of facts of a well-developed and 
consistent plan of codperative assistance. 
Publicity of all operations is the rule. 








THE NEW BOOKS 
STUDIES OF CHRIST’S MESSAGE 


Alt honor to the men and women who find cour- 

age to wield fluent and eloquent pens to in- 
terpret the message of Jesus Christ to the modern 
world! Mrs. Spencer Trask has approached 
this task in her new book, “The Mighty and the 
Lowly,”* with great inspiration and an almost 
sublime certainty. She has portrayed in a set- 
ting of singular literary charm the humanity of 
Jesus that, taking no thought for social differen- 
tiation, offers the one remedy for our social ills, 
and teaches the all-around democracy that shall 
unite class with class, and bring men to the real- 
ization of their divine right to inherit the King- 
dom of God. Throughout the book emphasis is 
placed upon the present necessity of man’s awak- 
ening to recognize himself as a spiritual being, 
who must claim his kinship with God, and reflect 
that kinship in the brotherhood of man. Whether 
the full realization of this ideal is actually pos- 
sible here and now, must not be argued; we 
must resolutely, with this end in view, set about 
to arouse the latent spiritual senses by discipline, 
training and cultivation; we must strive to per- 
ceive the essential life of the soul. By so doing 
we shall come to the high vision that Mrs. Trask 
has reflected in “The Mighty and the Lowly”; 
the vision of the democracy, the beauty, and the 
blessing of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, applied in 
its entirety to every social order. 


A remarkable book, “The Man Jesus,”’ by 
Mary Austin, which appeared serially in the 
North American Review, presents a brief account 


of the life and teachings of the “Prophet of 
Nazareth,” from a point of view such as might 
have existed in the time of Jesus. In one sense 
this book is’ beyond criticism, for its sincerity, 
and the authenticity of its message cannot be 
questioned. In the first chapter, Mrs. Austin 
synthesizes the evolution of the Hebrews in order 
to shape the racial mold that held the Nazarene. 
The tribes of Judah were mountain people, of 
diverse characteristics united by the bond of their 
religion, the worship of the “High and Holy One 
Who Inhabiteth Eternity.” Mrs. Austin is cou- 
rageous enough to be orthodox in her unortho- 
doxy, to show us Jesus as the divine man, a mys- 
tic; an exponent of spiritual efficiency, who set 
a “minimum value for every soul of both sexes 
and all classes’; one who came declaring that 
society must rise to a state of consciousness, 
which will enable the will of God to be worked 
out freely. He accused the priests and Pharisees 
of the identical sin that retards the progress of 
the world to-day,—the use of the name instead 
of the power of God. 

Mrs. Austin handles her prose in masterly 
fashion. The lyricism of the descriptive passages 
approaches the stately rhythms of King James’ 
Scriptures. Her message in condensed form is 
contained in the closing paragraph of the book: 
“Christianity is not a system of theology, but a 
way of life in which the validity of your rela- 
tion to God is witnessed in your relation to your 
neighbor.” She has told us what Christ did and 
taught, not what theologians have said about him. 





SCIENCE AND 


ROADLY speaking, our greatest scientific mys- 

tery is the sun. Our knowledge about the sun 
is of comparatively recent date. We know that it 
is a star, 865,000 miles in diameter, its weight 
332,800 times that of the earth; that it is a body 
with a gaseous atmosphere varying in tempera- 
ture between 6,200° and 7,000° centigrade. How 
its heat is replenished, how the sun-fires are main- 
tained, we have guessed, but we do not know. 
Great spots appear from time to time on its 
envelope, solar cyclones that cover billions of 
square miles in area. Drawn by this stupendous 
force, the earth is swinging with the sun through 
space toward a region between the constellations 
of Lyra and Hercules near the star Vega at the 
rate of ten to twelve miles a second. But before 
we gained our slight scientific knowledge of 
the sun, it had been venerated from time im- 
memorial as a god, as the Giver of Light and 





Life. Mr. William Tyler Olcutt has gathered 
1The Mighty and the Lowly. By Katrina Trask. 
Macmillan. 155 pp. $1 


2 The Man Jesus. By Mary Austin. Harpers, 215 
pp. $1.20. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


all the myths and legends of the sun into a 
singularly fascinating volume, “Sun Lore of All 
Ages,”* which is illustrated with thirty full-page 
photographic reproductions and several drawings. 
The student of mythology will be interested to 
note the agreement of the traditions of primitive 
races in regard to the sun-myth. In ancient her- 
aldry and in church decoration one finds the sur- 
viving symbols of sun-worship. The Royal Arms 
of England display the Solar Lion and the Lunar 
Unicorn; and the Christian Church still celebrates 
the old Solar Festivals. 


“The Open Court Series” of scientific and philo- 
sophical works offers “Contributions to the Found- 
ing of the Theory of Transfinite Numbers,”* by 
Georg Cantor. This book will be of interest 
only to students of higher mathematics, but it is 
possible to give an idea to the layman of the 





® Sun Lore of All Ages. By William T. Olcutt. Put- 
nam’s. 346 pp., ill. $2.50. , 

*Contributions to the Founding f the Theory of 
Transfinite Numbers. By Georg Cantor. Open Court 


Publishing Co. 211 pp. $1.25. 
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problems it contains. Thus; we say that the 
square root of 2 lies necessarily between 1 and 
2. But it is not commensurable with either; is 
it then really a thing of the same kind? Or 64 
is the square of 8, and also the cube of 4; but 
are these two ideas called 64 really the same? 
Can there be a series of numbers unreal, or ir- 
rational, or both in the same sense as there is a 
series 1, 2, 3, etc.? What laws govern such 
series? What are numbers? Is there any ground 
for asserting that the interval between two and 
three is identical with that between three and 
four? 

And though a savage may distinguish between 
two objects, and three objects, does the idea 2, 
or 3, mean anything except as connected with 
objects? The translation of this book, also the 
notes and introduction, are the work of Philip E. 
B. Jourdain, M.A. 


“Mithraism,”* by W. J. Phythian-Adams, pre- 
sents a brief survey of the religion of Mithras 
which in certain essential details bore a startling 
resemblance to the religion of Christ. The mod- 
ern world knew very little about this ancient 
faith until archeology brought its mysteries to 
light. Mithras was a veritable Lord of the Hosts 
of Light and of Truth, the foe of all that was 
unclean and impure. The author thinks that this 
splendid pagan cult perished not because it was 
entirely bad, but because it was so nearly good, 
and thus constituted the one formidable rival to 
the Christian faith. In its spiritual side, it ex- 
pounded the doctrine of “Sin, Redemption, Sacra- 
mentary Grace, and Salvation to Everlasting 
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Life”; in its outward form, the ceremonies in- 
cluded “Baptism, the Sign on the Brow, the Com- 
munion-of Bread and Cup.” ‘The author follows 
the progress of Mithraism from the East into 
Europe, and traces its growth under the domin- 
ion of the Cesars. 


David Eugene Smith, of Columbia University, 
has edited Augustus De Morgan’s amazing work, 
the “Budget of Paradoxes.”’* His object,—as 
stated —has been to make the reading more 
pleasant, rather than to improve upon one of the 
most delicious bits of satire of the nineteenth 
century. For those who are not familiar with 
De Morgan’s research, it may be said that he 
published the original “Budget” to enable per- 
sons who have been puzzled by one or two para- 
doxes to see how they seemed collectively. Also 
that he considered a paradox from the older 
meaning of the word, as something which is 
apart from current opinion, either in subject mat- 
ter or in conclusion. The value of De Morgan’s 
work has been decidedly enhanced by Mr. Smith’s 
skilful editing. The “Budget” is reprinted with 
the addition of material originally contributed to 
the Atheneum. 


“Human Motives,”*® by James Jackson Putnam, 
is a hand-book designed to extend the knowledge 
of the discoveries affecting individual and social 
welfare, that have been made recently through 
psychological research. A discussion and anal- 
ysis of our impulses and motives,—their secret 
sources, how far we may trust them, and their 
effect upon our characters. 


SIGNIFICANT NOVELS 


Gir GILBERT PARKER says that his latest 

novel, “The Money Master,”* is the best of all 
his works. The reader will agree with the author’s 
estimate, for beyond question the finest character- 
ization he has given us in any novel is that of the 
dominant character in “The Money Master,”—the 
inimitable Jean Jacques Barbille, miller, money 
master and philosopher. ‘The book relates the 
story of Jean Jacques’ life, of his labors, ambitions, 
loves, and failures. While he was still a youth, 
he found a little dun-colored book, “Meditations 
in Philosophy,” and thereafter he met every mis- 
fortune with an avowal of faith,—‘Moi,—je suis 
philosophe.” Jean Jacques loses everything he 
holds dear; life strips him of fortune, friends, of 
love, of his only child: Life has its way with him 
and he does not say at the end that he is a phi- 
losopher, for philosophy lies in his heart, not upon 
his tongue. Let him put the matter in his own 
words,—“Me,—I am a man who has been a long 
journey with a pack on his back, and has got 
back home again.” In other words Jean Jacques 
finds the reward,—of his own soul. The scene 
of the novel is the French hamlet of Vilray, in 
the Province of Quebec. 





1Mithraism. By W. J. Phythian-Adams. 
Publishing Co. 95 pp. 40 cents, 
2A Budget of Paradoxes. 2 Vols. 


Open Court 
By Augustus De 


Morgan. he Open Court Publishing Co. 1000 pp. $3.50. 
Human Motives. By James Jackson Putnam. Little, 
Brown. 179 pp 


. 1. 
*The Money Master. By Gilbert Parker. Harpers. 
360 pp. $1.35. 


Mr. H. G. Wells’ last novel, “The Research 
Magnificent,”*® synthesizes the life of the right- 
minded human being into a single adventure,— 
the pursuit of moral beauty. To illustrate this 
adventure he takes a young Englishman of good 
family, vitalizes him with an idea, which is the 
necessity of living life thoroughly and nobly,— 
and sends him questing to the ends of the earth 
after the “Aristocracy of Nobility.’ William 
Benham, the young man, sees that life must some- 
how be made splendid and worth while. He 
cannot believe that the stupidity of the present 
scheme of life is to continue. What does all the 
labor of living mean, when men must go on dy- 
ing like ants in quarrels not of their making, 
where there are faults on both sides and the 
issues are obscured. Of what use is it to live if 
nobility is not the end and the reward of our 
efforts? Benham forsakes the illusions of mate- 
rial happiness. He forsakes every human being 
who will not cleave to his idea, and goes up 
and down the world searching in every condition 
of life, in every class of society, analyzing, dis- 
secting, hoping, believing. He passes from us, an 
ineffectual sacrifice to his research, dying as 
nobly as he has lived, with the Messianic vision 
possessing his soul. 

“The Research Magnificent” is a great novel. 
There are three major reasons why it is “great”: 





5 The H. G. Wells. Mac- 


millan. 
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Mr. Wells shows us the soul of a man reflected 
from the troubled waters of modern life; he 
arraigns with poise and seriousness, the foul reek 
of national and individual self-seeking that has 
brought about the present war; and he raises a 
light in the darkness,—a clear burning,—the hope 
of a spiritual regeneration that shall give the 
world remission of its sins. 


“Violette of Pére Lachaise,”* by Anna Strunsky 
Walling, is the biography of a young girl, a 
“subjective biography’ which embodies the au- 
thor’s philosophy of love, revolution, idealism, 
and democracy. Violette lived on the edge of 
the great cemetery with her grandfather, a florist, 
who sold flowers. to the people who came to visit 
the graves. She becomes a successful actress, 
and finds freedom in the abdication of her own 
personality to the forces of love and life. Vio- 
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lette is unique; she is the forerunner of a race 
of women who shall realize freedom as their 
birthright and be conscious of their relationship 
to the universe. The style is rarely beautiful— 
pellucid, and of admirable simplicity. 


“The Death of Ivan Ilyitch”’* and five other 
short stories by the late Count Leo Tolstoy have 
been rendered into English by Constance Gar- 
nett. The five other stories are “Family Happi- 
ness,” “Polikushka,” “T'wo Hussars,” “The Snow- 
storm,” and “Three Deaths.” They are realistic 
tales of incidents in the lives of the Russian peo- 
ple that reveal the slumbering intensity, the 
dynamic urge that characterizes a race barely 
awakened to the possibilities of its development. 
Mrs. Garnett has been praised for the accuracy 
and the literary quality of her translations. 
They are made directly from the Russian text. . 





THE DRAMA 


Me: BARRETT CLARK continues his admi- 

rable series of books on the drama in a new 
volume, “Contemporary French Dramatists,”* 
which contains a study of the Free Theater; of 
Curel, Bernstein, Hervieu, Porto-Riche, Donnay 
and others. Mr. Clark does his work well; he 
has the gift of imparting information without 
losing a certain beauty of literary structure; and 
his comment and criticism shape the broad 
highroads of dramatic progress. He is the au- 


thor of “The Continental Drama of To-day,” | 


“The British and American Drama of To-day,” 
and the translation of “Four Plays of the Free 
Theater.” 

“The Case of the American Drama,”* by 
Thomas Dickinson, presents a thoughtful, schol- 
arly discussion of the tendencies and the devel- 
opment of American drama. Professor Dickinson 
looks forward to an American Theater, pers 
haps neither endowed, experimental, nor subsi- 
dized, but “appropriate to the event.” He dis- 
cusses at some length the significance of the 
Pageant and Festival movement and thinks it 
hopeful that our remade American Drama is be- 
ginning out of doors. 

Houston Stewart Chamberlain sifts all the 
theorizing about the art of Richard Wagner in 
a most illuminating volume, “The Wagnerian 
Drama.”* He explains the Wagner music-dramas 
in a manner that approximates their hidden truth, 
and shows their philosophy as an outgrowth of 
the Schopenhauer doctrine. Mr. Chamberlain 
makes it quite clear that their object was to re- 
veal the life of the inner man,—to teach the 
world that to express what is highest and best 
the “complete man” must come into action. 


Guilhelm and Seremonda, the chief characters 
of William Lindsay’s drama, “The Red Wine of 





1Viclette of Pere Lachaise. By Anna _ Strunsky 
Walling. Stokes. 198 pp. $1. 

*The Death of Ivan Tritch and Other Stories. By 
Leo Tolstoy. Translated by C. Garnett. John Lane. 
362 pp. $1.35. 

’Contemporary French Dramatists. By Barrett H. 
Clark. Stewart Kidd. 225 pp. $1.50. 

*The Case of the American Drama. By Thomas 
Dickinson. Houghton, Mifflin. 223 pp. $1.50. 

5The Wagnerian Drama. By Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlain. John Lane. 240 pp. $1.35. 


AND POETRY 


Roussillon,”® are the eternal lovers of the world 


who appear under various names: in the master- 
pieces of romantic literature. They play their 
parts in this. book in the atmosphere of medieval 
France. The characterization is excellent; the play 
as a whole highly poetic, heroic, and beautiful. 


The best poetical work of Charlotte, Emily, 
Anne, and Branwell Bronté has been selected and 
edited, with a sympathetic introduction, by Ar- 
thur C. Benson.’ A peculiar melancholy charm 
hangs around the literary compositions of this 
solitary family. Emily’s genius, so long hidden, 
has gradually over-shadowed the weaker, more 
popular work of Charlotte. She was somewhat 
of a recluse like our own Emily Dickinson, and 
wrote poetry which, if less profound, was over- 
flowing with native grace and a sheer unstudied 
music that no faults of technique can diminish. 
In the poems of Emily Bronté, and in her one 
novel, “Wuthering Heights,” there is the incor- 
ruptible vision that characterizes true genius. 
Charlotte’s poetry is metrically correct, but arti- 
ficial; Anne’s lovely in spots, but stereotyped. 
The eight poems of Branwell Bronté reveal a 
gift akin to that of Emily. This volume is illus- 
trated with reproductions of portraits of the 
Bronté sisters painted by Branwell, and with 
facsimiles of Emily’s script. 


The “James Whitcomb Riley Reader”® is pub- 
lished for children. Many grown-ups will want 
it, as the editor, Charity Dye, has gathered all 
the beautiful songs of childhood written by the 
good Hoosier poet into a most attractive volume. 
The book is delightfully illustrated by Ethel 
Franklin Betts. 


“The Silk-Hat Soldier and Other Poems,”® a 
slim little book with a gay wrapper, is offered 
by Mr. Le Gallienne, the sales profits to be do- 
nated to the Belgian Relief Fund. 


® The Red Wine of Roussillon. By William Lindsay. 





Houghton, Mifflin. 174 pp. 25. 

7 Bronte Poems. Edited by Arthur C. Benson. 
Putnam. (390 RP. $2. 

8 The Riley Reader. Edited by Charity Dye. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 116 pp., ill. 
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ART AND LITERATURE 


MB. JAMES HUNEKER’S new book, “Ivory 

Apes and Peacocks,’ gives a survey of the 
field of modern art movements in a series of 
sketches of men who are very much in the public 
eye at present. It will give the reader a better idea 
of the latest developments in literature, painting, 
music and the drama than any other book he 
may select from the autumn publications. The 
first two essays, “Fhe Genius of Joseph Conrad” 
and “A Visit to Walt Whitman,” seem to miss 
the acute focus of Mr. Huneker’s unique critical 
powers; but in the papers on Frank Wedekind, 
Arnold Schoenberg, Modeste Moussorgsky, Dos- 
toievsky, and Tolstoy, in “The Melancholy of 
Masterpiece,” “The Buffoon of the New Eterni- 
ties; Jules Laforgue,” and “Masters of Hallu- 
cination,” you find his rare mastery of atmo- 
sphere and the glitter of his sword-play with 
words. The book ends with a satirical bit of 
comment on “Three Disagreeable Girls.” They 
are Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler; George Moore’s Mil- 
dred Lawrence; and Mrs. Wharton’s Undine 
Spragg. Mr. Huneker’s undisguised stab at 
modern femininity is his suggestion by way of a 
quotation from Grant Allen, that at least one of 
these disagreeable m'nxes is nothing more nor 


less than the girl men take down to dinner nine- 
teen times out of twenty. 


Mr. Frank Brangwyn has for many years been 
associated with paintings and etchings of bridges. 
Walter Shaw Sparrow, whose interest in Mr. 
Brangwyn’s art is well known, has collaborated 
with him in the production of a magnificent vol- 
ume, “A Book of Bridges.”* It is more than a 
study of nearly all the famous and beautiful 
bridges in the world; it is a history of the evolu- 
tion of life during the last thousand years ex- 
pressed in terms of bridge-building. It eontains 
the philosophy of a pontist, who, taking a lesson 
from bridges built by men, shapes the Great 
Bridge, that joins its piers with the rainbow arch 
over which heroes pass to Valhalla. The book 
was not completed until after the War had 
broken out, therefore, Mr. Sparrow has been able 
to illustrate by actual events, his contention that 
fortified bridges are of immense military impor- 
tance. He proceeds from a study of bridges and 
roads, to a consideration of bridges as a mimicry 
of nature; then to the Roman, European, Per- 
sian, and Chinese bridges. The volume is copi- 
ously illustrated with beautiful color plates and 
numerous drawings in black and white. 





CLASSIFIED LISTS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Books Relating to the War 


With the Russian Army. By Robert R. 
McCormick. Macmillan. 306 pp., ill. $2. 

Mr. McCormick, whose father had been Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Russia, enjoyed unusual 
facilities for visiting the Russian front and ob- 
serving actual warfare. Probably no one out- 
side of Russian official cireles has had such privi- 
leges. This account of his experience is well 
written and illustrated with maps, charts, and 
photographs. 


Germany’s Violations of the Laws of War. 
1914-15. Translated by J. O. P. Bland. Putnam. 
346 pp., ill. $2. 

This volume was compiled under the auspices of 
the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. It has 
been translated into English by J. O. P. Bland. 
Many facsimiles of official documents are pre- 
sented in connection with the text. 


The Spirit of England. By G. W. E. Rus- 
sell. Dutton. 304 pp. $1.75. 


Interesting chapters by an English statesman on 
England in wartime. 





The Bowmen, By Arthur Machen. Putnam. 
77 pp. 75 cents. 

1Tvory Apes and Peacocks. By James Huneker. 
Scribners. 328 pp. $1.50. 


A Book of Bridges. By Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A. 
a by W. Shaw Sparrow. John Lane. 415 pp., ill. 
6. 


Fighting in the Clouds for France. By 
Colonel James Fiske. Akron, Ohio: Saalfield 
Publishing Company. 255 pp., ill. 50 cents. 


War in Europe. By Clarence Darrow. Chi- 
cago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 31 pp. 10 cents 


(paper). 


Who Wanted War? By E. Durkheim and E. 
Denis. Librairie Armand Colin, 103 Boulevard 
Saint-Michel, Paris. 62 pp. (paper). 


Origines de la Guerre de 1914. By Daniel 
Bellet. Librarie Plon, 8, rue Garanciére, Paris. 
55 pp. (paper). 


L’Allemagne et la Guerre Européenne. By 
Albert Sauveur. Blond et Gay, 7 Place Saint- 
Sulpice, Paris. 70 pp. (paper). 


War from the German-American View- 
point. By Rev. S. G. VonBosse. Delaware: Star 
Publishing Co. 24 pp. (paper). 


Germany in Her Battle for Existence. By 
Rev. George von Bosse. Delaware: Graf & 
Breuninger Print. 36 pp. (paper). 

The Great War in the Far East. By 


Thomas F. Millard. 


109 pp. (paper). 
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The German Enigma. By Georges Bourdon. 
London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 357 pp. $1.25. 

An investigation into Franco-German relations 
before the war, conducted by one of the ablest of 
French publicists on behalf of the Parisian news- 
paper, Figaro. 

Aeroplanes and Dirigibles of War, By Fred- 
erick A. Talbot. Lippincott. 283 pp. $1.25. 

Mr. Frederick A. Talbot, who has written inter- 
estingly on lighthouses, steamships, railroading 
and moving pictures, has prepared a volume on 
“Aeroplanes and Dirigibles of War.” Beginning 
with balloons, the author describes the different 
types of airships, including the Zeppelin and its 
history, treating in subsequent chapters of the 
aerial equipment of the belligerent nations, and 
the various types of aeroplanes employed. A 
goodly section of the book is devoted to a de- 
tailed account of the airman’s work, such as 
scouting and the directing of artillery fire, as well 
as to the missiles employed by the airmen and the 
guns invented to bring him down. Many illustra- 
tions increase the value of this interesting treatise 
on aviation in war. 


Travel, Description, Adventure 


Constantinople, Old and New. By H. G. 


Dwight. Scribners. 566 pp. ill. $5. 

The most complete and accurate description 
in English of ancient and modern Constantinople. 
The author, who is the son of the veteran mis- 
sionary, Dr. Henry O. Dwight, knows his Con- 
stantinople as well as Will Irwin knows his 
San Francisco. In this volume he is writing of 
a city in transition, just as Irwin in writing of 
San Francisco at the time of the great fire de- 
scribed “The City That Was.” “Constantinople” 
is profusely illustrated and altogether is a splen- 
did specimen of modern book-making. 


By W. D. Crawfurd 
Lippincott. 194 


Peeps Into Picardy. 
and E. and E. A. Manton. 


pp. ill: $1. 

A good, terse description of the architectural 
monuments to be found in this ancient French 
province. The illustrations are from photographs 
taken by the authors. 


Mediterranean Winter Resorts. By Rey- 
nolds Ball. Dutton. 635 pp. $1.75. 

In this new edition (revised and in part re- 
written) of a standard guide book, chapters on 
a new winter resort, Tunis, and on Genoa have 
been added for the benefit of such Americans as 
may venture into that part of the world. 


Australian Byways. By Norman Duncan. 


Harper. 294 pp. ill. $1.75. 

An account of the author’s journey to the 
frontiers of Australian civilization—regions to 
which comparatively few Americans have pene- 
trated. The illustrations are supplied by George 
Harding. 


In Vacation America. By Harrison Rhodes. 
Harpers. 131 pp. ill. $1.50. 

Vacation manners and customs, winter and 
summer, in every portion of the United States are 
described in this little book. Its suggestions are 
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the more useful because of the fact that many 
Americans, deprived of their customary vacations 
in Europe, are now studying for the first time 
the holiday possibilities of their own country and 
learning how to utilize them. 


Letters on an Elk Hunt. By Elinore Pruitt 
Stewart. Houghton Mifflin. 162 pp. ill. $1. 

These letters continue the experiences of “A 
Woman Homesteader,” which were entertainingly 
set forth in the pages of the Atlantic Monthly 
and later embcdied in a book. The little vol- 
ume before describes the woman homesteader’s 
adventures through a journey of 300 miles to 
the hunting reserve and the exciting days of the 
hunt. The charm of style which made the -first 
collection of letters one of the most popular books 
of last year is nowhere lacking in the present 
work, 


Bermuda. The Bermuda Government. 64 pp. ill. 

The Bermuda Trade Development Board has 
issued this guide-book for the benefit of pros- 
pective tourists. It contains excellent photographs 
of Bermuda scenery, and a useful map of the 
Islands. Copies of the book may be procured free 
on application to the Bermuda Government Agent, 
care of E. F. Darrell & Co., 2 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Aloha Guide. By F. Schnack. Honolulu 
Star Bulletin. 202 pp. ill. 85 cents. 

This little volume is not only a guide-book of 
Honolulu and the Hawaiian Islands, but is a 
reference manual of the territory of Hawaii, 
brought well up to date, illustrated and indexed. 


First Through the Grand Canyon. By Major 
J. W. Powell. Outing Adventure Library. 320 


pp. $1. 

The thrilling story of Major Powell’s explora- 
tion of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado,—the 
first known descent of that river by boat,—has 
been buried for many years in government docu- 
ments. It is now fittingly presented in the “Out- 
ing Adventure Library,” edited by Horace Kep- 
hart, who characterizes Major Powell’s exploit 
as “one of the most hazardous adventures in the 
history of exploration.” 


Adrift in the Arctic Ice Pack. By Elisha 
Kent Kane, M.D. Outing Adventure Library. 


402 pp. $1. 

Another classic in the annals of American ad- 
venture is the record of Dr. Elisha Kent Kane’s 
relief expedition which sailed from New York 
in the spring of 1849 in search of Sir John Frank- 
lin. The expedition was caught in the ice of Lan- 
caster Sound and spent the entire winter frozen 
fast in the ice pack. Dr. Kane’s account of that 
winter’s experiences is regarded as the most vivid 
and accurate description of ship life during an 
Arctic winter that has ever been written. 


Adventures in Africa. By J. B. Thornhill. 
Dutton. 330 pp. $3.50. 

This is a record of pioneer life in the Congo- 
Zambezi water-shed. The book is chiefly con- 
cerned with Katanga, a part of the Congo State 
which since 1908 has been administered as a Bel- 
gian colony. There is also a chapter on the sys- 
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tem or indentured labor in the Portuguese Terri- 
tory of Angola. 


Walks About Washington.. By Francis E. 
Leupp & Lester G. Hornby. Little, Brown. 291 


pp. ill. $3. 

Mr. Leupp’s long residence in Washington and 
his: intimate knowledge of famous personages of 
both the past and present qualify him to write a 
most entertaining series of reminiscences asso- 
ciated with the national capital. A large amount 
of excellent anecdotal material is utilized in this 
book, for which drawings of famous Washington 
buildings were furnished by Lester G. Hornby. 


Mount Vernon, The Home of Washington. 
By J. E. Jones. Chapple. 44 pp. ill. $1. 

Impressions produced by a visit to that shrine 
on the Potomac to which thousands of Americans 
make pilgrimage every year are set forth in: this 
little book, which gives details concerning the 
present condition of the Mt. Vernon estate. 


Stately Homes of California. By Porter 
Garnett. Little, Brown. 95 pp. ill. 


Text and pictures descriptive of twelve of the 
finest private residences in the Golden State. 


Old. English Mansions. 
son and others, Lane. ill. $3. 
A series of plates with descriptive letter-press. 


By C. J. Richard- 


The Real Argentine. By J. A. Hammerton. 
Dodd, Mead. 453 pp. ill. $2.50. 

The distinctive feature of this book is its pic- 
ture of social life in the Argentine and Uraguay. 
The author gives the impressions gained by a 
year’s residence. 


Official Guide to Eastern Asia, Vol I, 
Manchuria and Chosen, 436 pp.; Vol. II, south- 
western Japan, 574 pp.; Vol. III, Northeastern 
Japan, 498 pp.; Vol. IV, China, 538 pp, ill. By 
Imperial Japanese Government Railways. 

The publication of this work gives to English 
and American travelers what they have long de- 
sired, an authoritative, accurate guide to the coun- 
tries of the Far East. The numerous maps that 
accompany these volumes are based on the best 
available material and were engraved on copper 
plate. It is announced that a fifth volume, to be 
devoted to the East Indies, is now in the course of 
preparation. 


Brittany With Bergere. By W. M. E. 
Whitelock. Richard Badger, 152 pp. $1.50, ill. 


_A piquant narration of adventures in_ little- 
visited parts of Brittany. Capital illustrations in 
black and white. 


History 
History of Germany in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By Heinrich von Treitschke. McBride. 708 
pp. $3.25. 
The first of a series of six volumes in which 
will be presented, for the first time in English, the 


complete historical work of one of the most bril- 
liant of Germany’s historians. ‘The translation 
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is the work of Eden and Cedar Hall, and an in- 
troduction is supplied by William Harbutt Daw- 
son, author of “The Evolution of Modern Ger- 
many.” 


History of the Norwegian People. By G. 
Jerset. Macmillan. 2 vols. 1133 pp. $8. 

A subject with which most Americans, even 
those who regard themselves as well-read, are 
quite unfamiliar is treated in the two-volume 
“History of the Norwegian People” by Professor 
Gnut Jerset, of Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. 
Americans of Norwegian descent now have an 
opportunity to read in English a scholarly and 
authentic record of the home-land of their an- 
cestors. 


Attila and the Huns, 
Dutton, 228 pp. $2. 

A popular account of the ravages during the 
fifth century of the barbarian leader who some 
years ago was singled out by William the Second 
of Germany as the patron saint of modern Ger- 
man militarism. 


Founding of a Nation. By Frank M. Gregg. 
2 vols. Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Co. 686 
pp. ill. $7.50. 

In this two-volume work the story of the Pil- 
grim Fathers and the beginning of American 
democracy is teld in the form of a romance in 
which the details are made to conform as strictly 
as possible to historical accuracy. 


Political History of Slavery in the United 
States. By James Z. George. Neale. 352 pp. 
ill, $3. 

The history of slavery and of Southern recon- 
struction, as interpreted by the late United States 
Senator George, of Mississippi, with the foreword 
and sketch of the author’s. life by William H. 
Leavell, and a preface by Professor John Bas- 
sett Moore. Although there are many histories 
of American slavery in existence, comparatively 
few represent, as this does, the Southern view- 
point. j 


Constitutional History of the State of New 
York. By J. Hampden Dougherty. Neale. 408 
pp. $3. 

A second edition of this excellent book is made 
especially timely by the work of the New York 
State Constitutional Convention, which is to be 
submitted to the voters of the State for ratification 
this month. 


By Edward Hutton. 


New York’s Part in History. By Sherman 
Williams. Appleton. 391 pp. ill. $2.50. 

This volume is contributed by a patriotic citi- 
zen of the Empire State who believes that undue 
emphasis has been placed upon certain episodes 
in New England history, to the neglect of matters 
equally important in the history of New York. It 
is a book that may profitably be used as supple- 
mentary reading by history classes in New York 
schools. : 


History of the Savings Banks Association 
of the State of New York. By Frederic B. 


Stevens. Doubleday, Page. 703 pp. ill. $5. 
The achievements of twenty years in the his- 
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tory of the Savings Banks Association of New 
York State are set forth in this volume. The im- 
portance of the savings-bank interest in New York 
State may be inferred from the fact that these 
banks now boast of more than three million 
depositors. 


Old Roads from the Heart of New York. 
By Sarah Comstock. Putnam. 401 pp. ill. $2.50. 

Taking New York City as a center, Miss Com- 
stock traces out numerous journeys of historic in- 
terest, using those highways which most nearly 
correspond with the highways of other days. By 
this method a good range of historical material 
is brought into focus, and the reader is invested 
for the time being with the atmosphere of another 
century. 


Minnesota Historical Society Collections. 
Vol. XV. Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul. 
872 pp. $2.50. 

The current volume of the Minnesota Historical 
Collections includes accounts of railroad-building 
in the State, narratives of the Sioux War of 1862, 
and many reminiscences and memorial sketches 
of pioneers. 


Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democ- 
racy. By Charles A. Beard. Macmillan. 474 pp. 

Professor Beard is one of the ablest of the 
school of American historians who are rewriting 
our national history along economic lines. The 
present volume is an account of the conflict be- 
tween capitalism and democracy in the first decade 
of our political history under the Constitution. 


Heroic Deeds of American Sailors. By Al- 
bert F. Blaisdell & Francis K. Ball. Little, Brown. 
182 pp. ill. 70 cents. 

This little book, intended for young people 
between the ages of eleven and fifteen, is also 
well fitted for collateral reading, in connection 
with school text-books on American history. Be- 
sides those naval heroes whose exploits have been 
related in other books of this class, it gives atten- 
tion to MacDonough, the victor of Plattsburg; 
young Cushing, of Albermarle fame in the Civil 
War, and other plucky American sailors. 


The Road to Glory. By E. Alexander Pow- 
ell. Scribners. 323 pp. ill. $1.50. 


This volume narrates the deeds of that group 
of adventurers who are usually classed as “sol- 
diers of fortune” in distinction from true patriots, 
Many of the figures who are made to live again 
in Mr. Powell’s pages have been ignored by 
American historians; although the exploits in 
which they were engaged were frequently well 
worthy of chronicling. 


A History of French Public Law. By J. 
Brissaud. Little Brown. 581 pp. $4.50. 


The ninth volume of “The Continental Legal 
Series,” published under the auspices of the As- 
sociation of American Law Schools. The trans- 
lation from the French is by Professor James W. 
Garner, of the University of Illinois, and there 
are two introductions to the volume, one by Har- 
old E. Hazeltine, of Cambridge University, and 
another by Professor W. W. Willoughby, of 
Johns Hopkins. 


Biography 

Isabel of Castile. By Irene L. Plunket. Put- 
nam. 432 pp. ill. $2.50. 

The life of the Spanish Queen, who as 
patroness of Columbus contributed to the dis- 
covery of a new world, is also a history of 
Spain in the latter half of the fifteenth century, 
the golden period of that nation’s development. 
Isabel’s reign was coincident with the rise of 
Spain to a foremost place among the world- 
powers of that day. 


A King’s Favorite: Madame Du Barry and 
Her Times. By Claude Saint-André. Mc- 
Bride. 338 pp. ill. $3.50. 

This biography of Madam Du Barry is based 
on documentary materials, many of which have 
been hitherto unpublished. M. Saint-André has 
brought out fresh facts relating to the French 
exiles in England who were assisted more than 
once by Madame Du Barry. 


Frederick the Great and His Seven Years’ 
War. By Ronald A. Hall. Dutton. 240 pp. 
$1.50. 

This book suggests a certain parallelism be- 
tween the Seven Years’ War and the Great 
War now in progress. Treating Frederick the 
Great as typically Prussian, the author makes use 
of his career to illustrate for the benefit of the 
English public “the surreptitious and tenacious 
character of our enemies.” 


The Secret Memoirs of Count Tadasu 
Hayashi. By A. M. Pooley, Putnam. 331 pp. 
ill. $2.50. 

The memoirs of this veteran Japanese diplomat 
review several of the principal achievements in 
modern Japanese diplomacy,—notably the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, the Russo-Japanese convention 
- 1907, and the American-Japanese agreement 
of 1908. 


The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. By 
Graham Balfour. Scribners. 364 pp. ill. $2. 

This abridgement contains all the essential 
material that appeared in the original edition of 
the work, afd is illustrated with interesting por- 
traits and drawings from photographs. 


Benjamin Franklin. By E. Lawrence Dudley. 
Macmillan. 232 pp. ill. 50 cents. 

Without attempting to write anything new 
about so well-known and historical a character 
as Franklin, Mr. Dudley has availed himself of 
the material contained in such works as Ford’s 
“The Many-Sided Franklin,” Fisher’s “The True 
Benjamin Franklin,” and the famous and excel- 
lent “Autobiography.” 


William Penn. By Rupert Sargent Holland. 
Macmillan, 166 pp. ill. 50 cents. 

A terse and readable summary of one of the 
most interesting characters in American colonial 
history. 

Alaska Days with John Muir. By S. Hall 
Young. Revell. 266 pp. ill. $1. 

The author of this little volume accompanied 
John Muir, the famous explorer and naturalist, 
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on some of his journeys through what were in 
those days (more than thirty years ago) the un- 
explored mountain and glacier region of Alaska. 
Intimate association with Muir on those trips has 
enabled the author to draw a most entertaining 
pen picture of the great naturalist. 


The Story of Yone Noguchi Told by Him- 
self. Jacobs. 255 pp. ill. $1.50. 

This book tells the experiences of a Japanese 
in California, Chicago, and London, and _inci- 
dentally gives expression in English to more or 
less Japanese folk-lore. 


Kentucky in American Letters. By John 
Wilson Townsend. 2 vols. ‘Torch Press. 762 


pp. $7. 

These two volumes make an elaborate pre- 
sentation of the important part played by Ken- 
tuckians in the development of our literature. 
There are biographical sketches with extracts 
from the best-known writings of nearly 200 men 
and women, natives of Kentucky, whose writings 
in prose and poetry have enriched American 
letters. 


My Childhood. By Maxim Gorky. Century. 
374 pp. $2. 

This bit of autobiography is to be commended 
not merely as a record of a great writer’s per- 
sonal history, but still more as a contribution to 
cur knowledge of Russian peasant life of which 
it gives us an even more intimate picture than 
is to be found in modern Russian fiction. 


George Washington, Farmer. By Paul Le- 
land Haworth. Bobbs, Merrill. 336 pp. ill. $1.50. 

Although any attempt to write a really new life 
of Washington might be fairly regarded as a 
forlorn hope, the scheme conceived by Mr. 
Haworth of giving an account of the farming 
activities of the Father of His Country has proved 
in the result to be altogether feasible and the 
material here assembled is not only interesting 
in itself but throws much light on the farming 
conditions of the region and period in which 
Washington lived. 


Tad And His Father. By F. Lauriston Bul- 
lard. Little, Brown. 102 pp. 50 cents. 

“Tad and His Father” is a tribute to the 
strong bond that existed between President Lin- 
coln and the little son he affectionately called 
“Tadpole.” The author, Mr. F. Lauriston Bul- 
lard, presents a hitherto unelaborated phase of 
intimate life in the White House during the years 
of the Civil War, with several fine word-pictures 
of the mischievous lad,—“jolly, round-fa¢ed, 
cheeks glowing, gray eyes flashing, dark hair 
flying.” There seems no doubt that Tad was a 
spoiled young rascal, for he drove his team of 
goats into the great East Room, hammered nails 
into the mahogany desk used by John Hay, and 
disregarded law and order in general. But in 
spite of his mischief he was his father’s solace 
during the anxious years when the fate of a 
nation hung in the balance; and it was Tad who 
voiced a nation’s cry of distress when the mur- 
dered President was borne home from the house 
across the way from Ford’s Theater, to lie in 
state in the Executive Mansion. He ran to 


Gideon Welles, the Secretary of the Navy, cry- 
ing: “Oh, Mr. Welles, who killed my papa, and 
why did he have to die?” 


Health Manuals 

Colon Hygiene. By J. H. Kellogg, M.D. 
Good Health Publishing Co. 393 pp. $2. 

“Colon Hygiene” is devoted to the physiology 
of the colon. Intestinal toxemia, indigestion, neu- 
rasthenia, colitis, insomnia, and a multitude of 
other maladies are often completely cured and 
old age retarded by a little daily attention to 
colon hygiene. Many diseases are filth diseases 
pure and simple. Much of the filth that enters 
the blood enters by way of putrefying waste 
lodged in the colon. 


Neurasthenia. By J. H. Kellogg, M.D. Good 
Health Publishing Co. 339 pp. $2. 

“Neurasthenia” offers practical suggestions to 
enable the sufferer to help himself out of misery. 
Dr. Kellogg has been superintendent of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium for over forty years. He is 
one of the leading exponents of preventive medi- 
cine. His various books are valuable for the 
home library in that they are of great service to 
the establishing of permanent and abounding 
health through the exercise of intelligence and 
common sense, plus a few simple medical agents. 


Sociology and Economics 

Socialized Germany. By Frederic C. Howe. 
Scribner’s. 342 pp. $1.50. 

Dr. Howe, whose article on immigration after 
the war apears on another page of this REVIEW, 
has been a careful student of German life for 
many years. The present volume, which describes 
the various social and economic activities of the 
German imperial and local governments, is in- 
tended not only to give some explanation of Ger- 
many’s marvelous efficiency, but primarily to sug- 
gest “a new kind of social statesmanship which 
our own as well as other countries must take into 
consideration if they are to be prepared to meet 
the Germany which in victory or defeat emerges 
from the war.” Germany’s regulation of com- 
merce, development of natural resources, care for 
the unemployed, insurance and pensions, educa- 
tion, sanitation and city-building are pictured for 
the benefit of the American reader. 


Imperial Germany and the Industrial Revoe 
lution. By Thorstein Veblem. Macmillan. 324 


pp. $1.50. 

An attempt to explain Germany’s industrial ad- 
vance and efficiency by reference to natural causes. 
Much space is also given to an exposition of 
England’s industrial situation for purposes of 
comparison. 


Regulation of Railroads and Public Utili- 
ties in Wisconsin. By Fred L. Holmes. Ap- 


pleton. 375 pp. $2. 

A detailed account of ten years’ progress in 
railroad and public-utility regulation by a State 
commission that was one of the pioneers in its 
field and has won over by its practical achieve- 
ments the codrdination of many of the corporae 
tions that are under its supervision. 








FINANCIAL NEWS 


1.—THE ANGLO-FRENCH LOAN FROM THE 


INVESTOR’S 


ECAUSE of its proportions, the appeal 

that will be made to every investor in 
the United States to participate in it, and 
from the standpoint of the loan as a political 
and economic factor it has been thought ad- 
visable this month to discuss from several 
points of view the so-called Anglo-French 
$500,000,000 5 per cent. bond issue. 

In its investment policy the United States 
as a nation has been called provincial. It 
was the provincialism, however, of one who 
has to look. after his own requirements before 
interesting himself and his capital in the 
enterprises of his nejghbors. During the 
Boer War American bankers’ bought some 
$200,000,000 of British war-loan bonds. 
Money here at that time was quite cheap 
and the investment from a banking angle was 
profitable. When the bonds sold at a premi- 
um they were offered back to English inves- 
tors. Almost none remain here. ‘The public 
did not subscribe and was not urged to do so. 
A few years later during the Russo-Japanese 
War occurred the first liberal public partici- 
pation in a foreign loan ever recorded in 
American financial history. The demand 
Was genuine and due to a combination of 
desire for the high yield which the Japanese 
4s and 4™%s gave as well as to the wish to 
aid the little empire that was fighting against 
the Russian menace. Just as soon, however, 
as these issues had gone a few points above 
their original price they began to be exported. 
Germany took a great many. By a curious 
development in political affairs the same 
bonds that went from the United States to 
Germany in 1906 and 1907 are now being 
bought back at prices from 15 to 20 points 
per bond lower than they were sold. The 
American subscription to the Japanese war 
loans was $130,000,000. Possibly one-tenth 
of this amount has been repurchased. 

England, first of all, then France, Ger- 
many, Holland, and Switzerland in their 
order, have for years been creditor nations. 
They have possessed a surplus for overseas 
investment. It is estimated that Great 
Britain has placed enough capital in other 
lands to produce an annual income of $850,- 
000,000. French foreign investments are reck- 
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oned at $8,000,000,000, of which half has 
been taken up since 1902. At the beginning 
of the war the holdings of Europe in Amer- 
ican railways, manufacturing concerns, public 
utilities, etc., was variously stated as from 
$4,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000. In the 
past twelve months fully $1,000,000,000 of 
these securities have been returned and are 
now locked in the vaults of banks and private 
investors throughout this country. 

This gives a background for the invest- 
ment situation that faced the Anglo-French 
Commission when its members landed in 
New York in September and opened nego- 
tiations for a loan whose original figure was 
placed at $1,000,000,000. ‘The foreign dele- 
gation were insistent on two points, viz., that 
no higher cost than 5 per cent. would be 
paid for capital and that the loan would not 
be a secured one. On both points they fin- 
ally capitulated; for the rate, while 5 per 
cent., is at a price of 96 to the bankers here 
and is free from all tax and the loan is pre- 
ferred over all existing loans on the revenues 
and taxable properties of the British and 
French governments. 

A very few persons will invest in this loan 
for reasons of patriotism or sentiment. To 
them the price or rate is of little consequence. 
Pro-Germans will “bear” it also from polit- 
ical or sentimental bias. ‘The course of the 
loan, however, will be determined not by 
either of these elements, but by the individ- 
ual with $100 or $1,000,000 to invest only as 
the lcan, per se, has merit and can show 
cause for appeal on a business basis. In other 
words, we may say that the loan must stand 
or fall on the same qualities that affect the 
appraisal of a railroad bond or the bond of a 
high-grade industrial corporation. 

Such bonds would take their rank from 
certain established measurements. Among 
them are the margin of income of the debtor 
over his interest requirements, the value of 
lands, buildings, materials, equipment, etc., 
underlying the mortgage, the record of a 
term of years for surplus earnings, and the 
possibility of economic changes in the terri- 
tory of the debtor that might disturb the 
earning power devoted to the bond. 
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When one starts to apply this sort of yard- 
stick to the Anglo-French loan it seems an 
excess of caution. We find that the British 
Government has never defaulted on an obli- 
gation and that the only stain on the credit 
of France came in the repudiation following 
the French Revolution and known in finan- 
cial history as the incident of the assignats. 
The income of the people of Great Britain 
subject to tax was, in 1914, $5,800,000,000. 
Before the war this taxable income was twice 
the total debt of the Empire. The total in- 
come, however, was over $12,000,000,000. 
The carrying charge of this debt was under 
1 per cent. of total income. Formerly the 
minimum of the taxable income in Great 
Britain was $800. The latest ruling involves 
the individual whose income is only $650, 
which materially increases the national rev- 
enue. Going into the past it is found that dur- 
ing the Napoleonic wars England piled up 
a debt of $4,340,000,000, on which the serv- 
ice was equivalent to 11 per cent. of the total 
income of the nation. This debt was reduced 
and even faster than it was written off did 
the wealth of the country increase. English- 
men of a century ago were as pessimistic over 
the future of British credit as some of them 
are to-day, though the real position of the 
British Empire did not develop or British 
wealth take first place among the nations of 
the earth until the fires of a war that dev- 
astated Europe had been passed through. The 
proposed loan is only six-tenths of 1 per cent. 
of the wealth of Great Britain and 1 per cent. 
of the wealth of France. If $2,000,000,000 
is a fair valuation of American securities still 
remaining in England and the average yield 
on these stocks and bonds is only 4 per cent., 
interest on ‘the loan to be paid to American 
subscribers would be 30 per cent. of our 
annual remittance to this one country for 
one form of debt. 

Having satisfied ourselves of the solvency 
and earning power of the debtor the question 
arises as to the ability of the United States 
to take up a foreign loan for half a billion 
dollars without dislocating existing invest- 
ments and draining the banks of their funds. 

Here again a formidable array of statistics 
may be commanded to support the argument 
that the purchasing power of the United 
States is many times in excess of the loan 
itself. For instance, we have already this 
year taken from Europe in gold more than 
half the sum of the loan. The recent surplus 
reserves of the Clearing House institutions in 
New York city were 40 per cent. of the 
loan. The new wealth created on the farms 
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this year exceeded that of last year by about 
twice the sum of the loan. Only 2% per 
cent. of' total bank deposits would be called 
on to cover the loan. ‘The annual increase 
in the wealth of the United States is ten to a 
dozen times the amount of the loan. 

Having viséd the security and being in 
possession of ample funds to buy, what, then, 
can be the objection to a liberal participation? 
Surely not the interest yield. At the begin- 
ning of the war England. borrowed on 3% 
per cent. notes. Last summer she had to raise 
the interest rate to 414 per cent. Germany 
has been selling long-term 5 per cent. war 
bonds between 971% and 99. French internal 
loans have been on about a 5 per cent. basis. 
But the American investor is given the priv- 
ilege of subscribing at the equivalent of 96% 
for a 5 per cent. loan maturing in five years, 
which amounts to a yield of 5.85 per cent. 
and he may at the end of the five years, or 
in 1920, convert his temporary certificates of 
British and French indebtedness into a 25- 
year 414 per cent. bond of governments 
whose 214 and 3 per cent. obligations nor- 
mally sell on a 3 to a 3% per cent. basis. So 
a 44 per cent. bond might be expected to 
command a premium of 10 to 15 points. 

So much for the selling side of the bond. 
The investor may now ask: Would you rec- 
ommend a person to sell any part of his pres- 
ent domestic investments to subscribe to the 
loan or to withdraw money from savings 
banks or from time deposit to make a par- 
ticipation in the new foreign issue? 

It seems to us that the individual must in 
this case make his own choice. It is an oc- 
casion when, given the facts concerning the 
borrowers, his judgment must govern his ac- 
tion. It is obvious that if the war is to con- 
tinue for a year or two longer the cost, al- 
ready stupendous, will exceed all former cal- 
culations. It is claimed that the British Em- 
pire can, without injuring its credit, raise its 
debt structure to $40,000,000,000. No bor- 
rower, however, can go on making demands 
of the money market without to some extent 
depreciating the value of his outstanding obli- 
gations. It is quite probable that within six 
months the joint powers will again be sound- 
ing the American market for loans. At the 
present moment the entrance of Bulgaria into 
the war and the neutrality of Greece and 
Roumania counterbalance the benefit to the 
Allies, from the standpoint of a borrower, of 
the advance on the western front early in the 
month. Looking at the situation passively 
and with an open mind as to the political 
aspects of the loan, it is perfectly plain that 
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a severe set-back this autumn, say the loss of 
all ground gained in the Dardanelles, would 
cause the bonds to sell at a discount,—pos- 
sibly of several points.. Contrawise, an im- 
portant victory in France would push them 
forward to a premium. 

Those who buy these 5 per cent. Anglo- 
French bonds must do so with open eyes and 
mind. The security is of the highest so far as 
collateral is concerned. ‘The problems of the 
present phase of the war and those to develop 
after the war are the greatest that military 
geniuses and political economists ever had to 
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meet. Holders of the bonds will undoubt- 
edly have many anxious moments. If they 
are willing to go through with this experi- 
ence and not be frightened out of their bonds 
should they fall temporarily below the sub- 
scription price, we venture to predict that 
they will be paid off at par at maturity with 
an intermediate period of fair premium ac- 
crued. There is a speculative element in the 
purchase that the buyer must realize and 
discount before he enters his subscription. 
All large profit-making enterprises involve 
some degree of preliminary risk. 





IIl.—INVESTORS 


No. 672. A COMMON SOURCE OF PERPLEXITY 
AMONG INVESTORS OF LIMITED EXPERIENCE 

My problem, briefly stated, is this: My salary will 
allow me a_surplus of a few hundreds a year for in- 
vestment. How can I invest this so as to yield the 
largest possible returns and get at the same time reason- 
able safety? I am a young man and have never had 
any previous experience in investing money. ° 

Certain questions arise in my mind as I read through 
the advertisements in your “eee. I read, for ex- 
ample, of municipal bonds yielding 4 per cent., and 
again of real estate loans yielding 7 per cent., where 
the offering companies submit records of many years’ 
business without a dollar lost for clients. Other invest- 
ments are advertised at 5 and 6 per cent. In the face 
of the higher yields, how can 4 per cent. investments, 
for example, find any purchasers? Why do Government 
bonds yielding only from 2 to 4 per cent. find any sale? 
Could a person in my situation hope to find any invest- 
ment that would yield 10 to 12 per cent. with reasonable 
safety of the principal invested? 


The questions that have arisen in your mind 
regarding the wide range of interest rates on 
securities of different types and classes are com- 
mon sources of perplexity among all investors at 
some stage of their experience. The matter is 
one that can be rather simply, although not briefly, 
explained. Various factors have to be taken into 
consideration in any undertaking to account for 
this variety of rates. It is important always to 
bear in mind the fact that to get the higher rates 
of yield on their capital, investors usually have 
to sacrifice something, but not necessarily either 
safety of principal or regularity of income. 
Among securities that are sponsored by reputable 
and experienced bankers, accustomed to use every 
means at their command to assure themselves of 
the dependability of the investments they offer to 
their clients, differences in yield are perhaps most 
commonly traceable to differences in the degree 
of convertibility, or to differences in conditions 
respecting the supply and demand of loanable 
funds in the localities in which the various securi- 
ties have their origin. 

For example, in the category of municipal 
bonds, you might find in the lists of a single 
banking house offerings of certain large and well- 
known municipalities, with bond issues of sufficient 
size to insure for them a broad distribution, and 
therefore a pretty ready market at all times, on 
which the average yield would not be over, say 
4% per cent; and at the same time, at an average 
yield of say 5% to 6 per cent., other offerings of 
relatively small and perhaps little known munici- 
palities with issues too limited in size to permit 
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of wide distribution, and therefore less readily 
convertible. In other words, in a case of this 
kind, the difference of 1 to 11% per cent. in yield 
would measure the amount one would have to pay 
to get quicker convertibility,—an investment virtue 
which the requirements of many investors ab- 
solutely demand. 

In the category of real estate investments, which, 
as a class, are perhaps the least readily convertible 
of all, differences in yield among securities hav- 
ing their origin in various parts of the country 
are most frequently traceable to differences in the 
relationship between the supply of and demand 
for loanable capital, again assuming, of course, 
the sponsorship in all cases of mortgage bankers 
who are not only able judges of intrinsic security, 
but who are in position to give their clients the 
best quality of the particular kind of service 
which is of so much importance in this field. 

The foregoing merely suggests one or two of 
the general rules in accordance with which dis- 
crimination in the selection of investments may 
be governed. It is never safe to generalize too 
much in this respect. Every investment offering 
ought to be judged on its own peculiar merits, 
and in accordance with the investor’s personal 
requirements. 

The case of Government bonds,—by which we 
presume you mean United States Government 
bonds,—is somewhat different. Private investors 
have bought them to some extent in the past, more 
out of sentiment, we think, than anything else. Of 
course, one cannot imagine any investment in- 
trinsically safer, but experience has proved there 
are a great many investments as safe for all 
practical purposes. But aside from that, as you 
may know, the principal market for our Govern- 
ment bonds has in.the past been among the Na- 
tional Banks, because under the old banking law 
such bonds were the only things available to 
secure note circulation. For that reason the 
bonds sold on an income basis more or less 
arbitrarily fixed,—that is, one not’ governed, ex- 
cept in a negligible degree, by the operation of 
the law of investment supply and demand. 

No, we do not believe the average man can 
reasonably expect to make his investments earn 
as much as 10 or 12 per cent. for him with safety. 
Capital invested in certain kinds of industry can 
be, and is made to earn that much, but only by 
the constant personal application by the investors 
themselves of expert industrial management. 
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